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departments  in  promoting  and  implementing  local  guidance  and 
counseling  in-service  programs  fer  teachers  and  counselors;  (5)  to 
conduct  an  in-depth,  three-week  professional  cou nselor- train ing 
institute  for  ABE  counselors  in  Region  VI  (funded  by  othor  sources) ; 
and  (6)  to  publish  the  results  of  the  cocbined  two-year  Guidance  and 
Counseling  Project  and  provide  liaison  with  other  USOE  Regions  ir 
attempt  to  encourage  national  efforts  in  guidance  and  counseling  for 
undereducated  adults.  The  organization  of  this  report  follows  the 
pattern  ot  the  objectives.  A statement  of  objectives  for  FY  1971,  the 
third  year  of  the  project,  concludes  the  report.  (Author/DB) 
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The  K valuation  of  Guidance-Counseling  Service 
in  Office  of  Kducation  Region  VI  and  the 
development  of  an  effective  Guidance- 
Counseling  Program  for  Adult 
Basic  Education  Students 


This  is  the  fourth  major  report  outlined  it.  the 
above-named  proposal.  Jt  reviews  activities  of  the  Guidance 
and  Counseling  Special  Project  during  FY  1970  and  contains 
■ ’real  ileal  of  information  not  previously  published. 

This  reports  includes: 

a.  the  report  ol  lire  program  auditor; 

b.  the  reports  of  each  of  the  fix  e State  Directors; 

c.  tlic  summary  of  the  impact  of  the  Teacher  Aware- 
ness Packet  as  a training  device  for  teachers;  and 

d.  the  preliminary  assessment  of  the  new  Counselor- 
Orientation  Packet. 

Once  again,  success  of  the  project  during  the  past  year 
was  due  primarily  to  the  unity  of  effort  exerted  by  tlic  State 
Directors,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  staff,  and  most 
importantly  by  the  ABF  teachers,  counselors,  and  administra- 
tors who  arc  committed  to  the  idea  that  ABK  students 
deserve  and  should  teccivc  guidance  and  counseling  sendees. 

This  project  is  one  of  several  funded  under  Section  309 
of  Public  Law  89-750,  but  it  is  unique  by  virtue  of  being  the 
only  one  ilia,  attempts  to  resolve  the  guidance  and 
counseling  needs  of  Adult  Basic  Kducation  students. 

I am  pleased  to  he  associated  with  this  fine  endeavor. 


William  K.  Bair  on 
Project  Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  constitutes  the  final  activity  for  the  Special 
Project  in  Guidance  and  Counseling,  Region  VI,  for  Fiscal 
Year  1970.  While  the  contents  of  the  report  are  <u lived 
piimarily  from  the  past  fiscal  year's  operation,  main-  materi- 
als and  procedures  reported  are  bed  directly  to  the  findings 
of  the  first  project  year  (1  Y 1 969 ) . in  that  the  design  of  the 
project  w as  developed  on  a long-range  basis  with  each  specific 
step  building  toward  the  next.  This  report  is  the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  major  publications  depicting  the  general  operation 
and  findings  of  the  Project. 

In  terms  of  funding,  SI 20,000  was  provided  for  the 
second  ' ear  of  operation  for  the  Project.  Major  objectives 
were: 

1.  To  implement,  in  two  pilot  centers  in  each  slate,  an 
ex  peri  menial  guidance  and  counseling  program  for 
adult  basic  education  is  developed  during  the  FY 
1 960  Guidance  and  Counseling  Project. 

2.  To  evaluate  the  v I fee  l of  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing pilot  project  on  the  total  \BK  program  in  the 
te spec  the  pilot  centers. 

3.  To  provide  extensive  in-service  training  for  counsel- 
ors and  tcachcis  in  each  of  the  pilot  ccrPcis. 

}.  To  encourcgc  and  assist  the  stale  ABK  departments 
in  promoting  and  implementing  local  guidance  and 
counseling  in-service  programs  for  teachers  and 
counselors. 

5.  To  conduct  . :i  in-depth,  three-week  professional 
counselor-training  institute  for  ABF  counselors  in 
Region  \T  (funded  by  other  sources). 

P>.  To  publish  the  results  of  the  combined  iwo-vc.tr 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Project  and  provide  liaison 
with  oilier  t'SOT  Regions  in  an  attempt  to  encour- 
age national  effoits  in  guidance  and  counseling  for 
undereducated  adult*. 

I he  organization  of  thi*  report  will  follow  the  pattern 
established  by  the  objectives,  in  that  evUuativc  inhumation 
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indicating  success  in  meeting  a given  objective  will  be 
presented  before  the  next  respective  area  is  discussed.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  participating  staff,  state  personnel,  and  the 
private  evaluator,  the  Project  has  met  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
criteria  for  success  established  at  the  outset  of  the  Project. 
On  this  basis,  the  Project  is  considered  overall  to  have  been  a 
success. 

Personnel  of  the  five  participating  State  Departments  of 
Education  and  the  five  universities  (Arkansas  State  Univer- 
sity, Arkansas;  Nicholb  State  College,  Louisiana;  Artesia 
Collc0.,  New  Mexico;  Centra!  State  College  Oklahoma;  and 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  Texas)  have  been  helpful 
and  supportive  in  the  operation  of  the  Project.  F'our  major 
areas  of  work  were  undertaken  in  each  of  the  respective 
states.  Those  areas  were  supportive  of  the  Project's  stated 
objectives  and  were: 

1.  Pilot  program  operations. 

?.  Teacher  training  in  guidance  and  counseling  using 
the  Teacher  Awareness  Package  developed  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Project. 

3.  Utilization  of  the  trainers  developed  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Project. 

4.  Development  and  trial  of  a Counselor  Orientation 
Program  for  counselors  in  ABE. 

A major  portion  of  the  material  developed  by  the  Project 
is  ihc  result  of  a scries  of  monthly  reports  submitted  from 
each  of  the  participating  states.  A total  of  seven  reports  were 
submitted  by  each  state  and  included  all  the  guidance  and 
counseling  ^elated  activities  developed  under  the  concept  of 
the  Project.  The  seventh  and  last  report  from  each  respective 
state  served  as  a summary  of  the  year-long  activities 
undertaken.  The  summary  reports  arc  included  in  this  Project 
report.  Persons  interested  in  the  developments  within  a 
respective  state  or  states  can  contact  the  Extension  Teaching 
and  Field  Service  Bureau  at  The  University  of  Texas  for 
further  information. 
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f STATE  EDUCATION 

| SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  COMMISSIONERS 

| Hr.  Arch  Ford 

|r  Superintend'  of  Public  Instruction 

I State  Department  of  Education 

| Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 

j Dr.  William  Dodd 

$ Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

f Louisana  State  Department  of  Education 

i Slate  Capitol  building 

baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  7 0804 

Dr.  Leonard  J.  DeLayo 

1 Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

New  Mexico  Department  of  Education 
State  Capitol  building 
Santc  Fc,  New  Mexico  87501 

Dr.  D.  D.  Creech 

| Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Department  of  Education 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73115 

Dr.  J.  W.  Edgar 
Commissioner  of  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Capitol  Station 
Austin,  Texas  787  1 1 
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ADULT  BASIC  EDUC\TION  GUIDANCE  AND 
COUNSELING  PROJECT  PART'CIPANTS 

Stat~  Project  Directors 


Mr.  Buci  R.  Lyle 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Project  Director 

Slate  Department  of  Education 

Adult  Basic  Education 

1 15  National  Old  Line  Buildiin 

5th  and  Woodlanc  Streets 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 

Phone:  (FTS)  8*501-372*4361 

Ask  for:  372-7361 

Mr.  C.  C.  Couvillion 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Project  Director 
Assistant  Director  of  Adult  Education 
Louisana  Stale  Department  of  Education 
State  Capitol  Building 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70804 
Phone:  (ETS)  8-504-348*7 181 
Ask  for:  389-6658 

Mr.  Phil  Felix 
c/o  Tom  Trujillo,  Director 
Adult  Basic  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Stale  Capitol  Building 
Santa  Fc,  New  Mexico  87501 
Phone:  (FTS)  8-505-982-3801 
Ask  for:  827-2427 

Mrs.  MaUic  Harrison 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Project  Director 
c/o  Dr.  Edward  Olvay 
Ad'/.t  Basic  Education  Division 
Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Education 
310  Will  Rogers  Building 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 
Phone:  (FTS)  8-405-236*2311 
Ask  tor:  521-3313 
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Mr.  Harry  Seaman  HI 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Project  Director 

Adult  Basic  Education 

Texas  Education  Agency 

Capitol  Station 

Austin,  Texas  787 1 J 

Phone:  512  475-3891 

Adult  Basic  Education  State  Directors 

Mr.  Luther  Black 
State  Supervisor 
State  Department  of  Education 
Adult  Basic  Education 
1 15  National  Old  Line  Building 
5th  and  Woodlane  Streets 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 
Phone:  (FTS)  8*501-372-4361 
Ask  for:  372*7361 

Mr.  Earl  Lee  Hammett,  Director 

Adult  Education 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Capitol  Building 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70804 

Phone:  (FTS)  8*504-982*3801 

Ask  for:  827*2427 

Dr.  Edward  Olvay,  Director 
Adult  Basic  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
310  Will  Rogers  Building 
Oklahoma  City, Oklahoma  /3I05 
Phone:  (FTS)  8-405-236-231  1 
Ask  for:  521-3313 

Mr.  Ralph  Mock,  Director 
Adult  Basic  Education 
Texas  Education  Agency 
Capitol  Station 
Austin,  Texas  787  1 1 
Phone:  512  475  3891 
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University  Personnel 


Dr.  Alvin  McRavcn 
Box  4-M 

Arkansas  State  University 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas  72401 
Phone  (home):  501  9324634 

Dr-  Carrol  W.  Eubanks 
Director  of  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Nicholls  State  College 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana  70301 
Phone:  504  447*9071,  Ext.  313 

Dr.  Louis  C.  Bemardoni 
University  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Dr.  Richard  Mitchell 
Central  State  University 
Edmond,  Oklahoma  73034 

I)r.  Emma  Linn 

Counseling  Center 

107  Old  Main 

San  Marcos,  Texas  78666 

Phone  {home  in  Austin,  Texas):  512  444*3476 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Personnel 

Mr.  Jim  Paul  Franks 
c/oMr.  Buel  R.  Lyle 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Project  Director 

State  Department  of  Education 

Adult  Basic  Education 

115  National  Old  Line  Building 

5th  and  Woodlane  Streets 

Lit  te  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 

Phone:  (FTS)  8*501*3/2*4361 

Ask  for:  372*7361 


Mr.  A.  B.  Sibley 

Supervisor  of  Guidance 

Louisiana  State  Department  of  Education 

State  Capitol  Building 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70804 

Phone  (office):  504  389-6209 

Mr.  Sid  Tannen 

c/<  Mr.  Tom  Trujillo,  Director 

Adult  Basic  Education 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Capitol  Building 

Santa  Fc,  New  Mexico  8750] 

Phone:  (FIS)  8-505-982-3811 
Ask  for:  827-2427 

Mr.  Vernon  Laws 

Educational  Guidance  Consultant 

Division  of  Guidance  Services 

Texas  Education  Agency 

Capitol  Station 

Austin,  Texas  787  1 1 

Phone  (office):  512  475-4276 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Central  Project  Staff 

Dr.  William  E.  Barron,  Director 

Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service  Bureau 

201  Extension  Building 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Austin,  Texas  78712 

Phone  (office):  512  471-7335 

Mr.  C.  Robert  Wood 
Project  Administrator 

Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service  Bureau 

201  Extension  Building 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Austin,  Texas  78712 

Phone  (office):  5 12  471-7335 
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Mr.  Don  Hale 

ABE  University  Staff  Specialist 

Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service  Bureau 

201  Extension  Building 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Austin,  Texas  787 1 2 

Phone  (office):  512  471-7335 

Mr.  Charles  Kelso 
Assistant  Instructor 

Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service  Bureau 

201  Extension  Building 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Austin,  Texas  78712 

Phone  (office):  512  471-7335 

Mrs.  Patricia  W.  Prewitt 
Assistant  Instructor 

Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service  Bureau 

201  Extension  Building 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Austin,  Texas  78712 

Phone  (office):  512  471-7335 

Mr.  Murray  Schcr 
Research  Associate 

Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service  Bureau 

201  Extension  Building 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Austin,  Texas  787 1 2 

Phone  (office):  512  471-7335 

Mr.  Ken  C.  Stedman 
Assistant  Instructor 

Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service  Bureau 

201  Extension  Building 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Austin,  Texas  787  12 

Phone  (office):  512  471-7335 
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Office  of  Education  Personnel 


Mr.  Emanuel  Reiser 

Division  of  Adult  Basic  Education 

Adult  Education  Branch 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Office  of  Education 

Regional  Office  Building,  Room  5066 

7th  and  D Streets,  S.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20202 
Phone  (office):  202  562-7241 

Mr.  Paul  Delker 
Dim  ~tor 

Divis.  of  Adult  Basic  Education 

Adult  Education  Branch 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Office  of  Education 

Regional  Office  Building,  Room  5066 

7th  and  D Streets,  S.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20202 
Phone  (office):  202  962-7241 

Mr.  George  Blassinganie 
Regional  Program  Officer 
Adult  Education  Programs 
1114  Commerce  Street 
Dallas,  Texas  75222 
Phone  (office):  214  749-2.  11 
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Section  II 

Final  State  Reports, 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Project 


FINAL  STATE  REPORTS,  GUIDANCE 
AND  COUNSELING  PROJECT 

.\s  the  year  progressed,  the  value  of  interstate  com- 
munication and  information  exchange  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  The  Central  Project  Staff  was  in  touch  with 
state,  regional,  and  local  ABE  personnel  throughout  Region 
\rE  For  one  tiling,  during  the  preliminary  work  on  the 
Counselor  Orientation  Package,  the  staff  traveled  around  the 
Region  for  consultation  and  feedback  from  university  person- 
nel, state  department  personnel,  and  local  ABE  teachers, 
counselors,  and  administrators.  During  these  sessions,  the 
staff  picked  up  a lot  of  information,  ideas,  and  methods 
which  were  valuable  even  though  not  directly  related  to 
development  of  the  package.  This  information  was  passed  on 
by  word  of  mouth  and  by  letters  and  memoranda  to  people 
in  other  states.  As  a result,  the  Central  Project  Staff  became 
in  the  truest  sense  a communication  channel  for  facilitating 
exchange  of  information.  People  in  one  state  would  write  in 
regarding  some  problem,  ard  the  staff  would  send  them 
information  pertaining  to  some  other  area’s  approach  to 
solving  the  same  type  of  problem.  Similarly,  the  staff  would 
provide  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  so  that 
people  with  the  same  interests,  programs,  or  problems  could 
communicate  directly  with  each  other. 

This  information  exchange  was  heightened  in  January', 
1S70,  with  publication  of  the  first  *'30-day  report,”  recount- 
ing each  state’s  activities  during  the  preceding  month. 
Thereafter,  states  submitted  information  every  30  days  for 
inclusion  in  a combined  five-state  report.  This  information 
was  compiled  by  the  Central  Project  Staff  and  disseminated 
throughout  Region  VI  with  a covering  memorandum.  The 
compilations  were  not  formal  reports;  rather,  they  were 
informally  written  notes  of  activities,  successes,  and  failures 
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in  various  programs  throughout  the  Region— particularly  in 
the  large  and  small  pilot  centers.  The  sixth  edition  of  the 
“30-day  report”  was  issued  in  June,  covering  activities  in 
May.  For  the  last  report,  state  personnel  were  asked  to  send 
in  a “wrap-up”  report  covering  the  more  significant  activities 
within  their  states  for  the  year.  These  reports,  with  support- 
ing appendices,  are  presented  below  by  state. 

ARKANSAS 

Introduction 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  a plan  of  “Proposed 
Activities  for  1969-1970”  was  submitted  to  The  University 
of  Texas.  As  the  year  comes  to  a close,  and  in  assessing  these 
proposed  plans,  we  find  that  some  have  been  carried  out  as 
written,  others  hav  e been  added  to,  a few  additional  activities 
were  performed,  and  still  others  were  forgotten  altogether. 
Following  is  a very  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  things  that 
vc  have  attempted  in  Arkansas.  \Vo  realize  now,  in  looking 
back,  that  probably  more  could  have  been  done  and,  also, 
some  of  the  things  we  did  could  have  been  impiovcd.  Urc  feel 
that  the  year's  activities  have  been  meaningful  for  the  most 
part  and  that  as  a result  of  efforts  by  The  University  of 
Texas,  the  other  states  of  Region  VI,  and  the  involved  people 
of  Arkansas,  we  arc  now  offering  an  expanded  and  more 
efficient  Adult  Basic  Education  program  to  the  people  of  our 
state. 


Pilot  Centers 

A cluster  of  schools  in  northeast  Arkansas  served  as  our 
small  pilot  program.  These  schools  were  Westside,  Jonesboro, 
Newport,  Greene  County  Tech,  Knobcl,  and  Piggott.  There 
were  92  students  enrolled,  three  «^pcnisors,  two  head 
teachers,  one  supcrvisor-cotms'dor,  seven  teachers,  and  four 
counselors  involved.  Original  plans  Ivd  been  for  the  smali 
pilot  to  be  located  at  Newport.  The  program  at  Newport  was 
much  smaller  than  anticipated,  so  the  other  schools  were 
added  to  give  ns  sufficient  numbers  in  the  small  pilots. 
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The  Little  Rock  Vocational  School  was  designated  as  our 
large  pilot  program.  This  involved  approximately  350  stu- 
dents, nine  part-time  teachers,  five  full-time  teachers,  one 
full-time  supervisor,  and  one  part-time  counselor. 

In-Service  Training  in  Pilot  Centers 


Large  Pilot 

Fifteen  people  attended  all  or  a part  of  16  hours  of 
in-service  training  at  the  Little  Rock  Adult  Vocational 
School.  The  training  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Martha  Nelsen, 
ABK  supervisor  for  Little  Rock.  Mrs.  Nelsen  has  served  as 
staff  associate  from  Arkansas  in  the  teacher-trainer  institute 
in  Austin,  1969. 

The  training  consisted  of  the  ‘Teacher  Awareness 
Package”  as  developed  in  the  1968-1969  Guidance  and 
Counseling  Project. 

Reaction  to  the  training  was  very  favorable,  and  it  is  felt 
that  each  participant  did  benefit  from  the  involvement. 

Small  Pilot 

Ur.  Alvin  McRaven,  University  Consultant  for  the 
project,  conducted  four  training  sessions  for  personnel  in  the 
small  pilots.  Thirteen  participants  attended  all  or  some  part 
of  the  training.  The  training  consisted  of  part  of  the 
awareness  package  and  Was  added  to  by  l)r.  McRaven  with 
areas  in  motivation,  the  adult  in  the  world  of  work, 
psychological  and  educational  assessment,  the  teacher  as  an 
adult  personnel  worker,  and  evaluation  of  in  service  program. 

Research  and  Data  Gathering 

This  area  consisted  primarily  of  administering  the  bio- 
graphical data  forms.  These  forms  wcie  administered  in  the 
large  and  small  pilots  and  in  the  Fonrest  City  piograni  as  the 
nonpilot.  Test  data  were  available  in  the  large  pilot. 

Area  Workshops 

Six  one-day  w Ts  shops  were  conducted  within  the  state. 
The  first  of  there  workshops  was  held  on  November  15, 
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1969,  and  the  last  on  January  24,  3970.  Sites  of  the 
workshops  were  Ozark,  Cotton  PI  rit,  Arkadelphia,  Kittle 
Rock,  Pine  Bluff,  and  Newport.  Approximately  360  partici- 
pants attended  these  sessions. 

Teacher  trainers  from  the  1969  Austin  Institute  were 
utilized  to  conduct  this  training. 

In  a pre-workshop  planning  meeting  it  was  decided  that 
parts  of  the  awareness  package  would  be  used.  The  following 
areas  in  order  of  priority  were  presented: 

1 . Awareness  of  Human  Needs,  Part  I 

2.  Emotional  Needs  of  Adults 

3.  Domestic  Problcms-Dropouts 

4.  Education,  Parts  A B 
Typical  schedule  for  the  workshops  was: 

9:00— 9: 30— Registration 

9:30- 10: 00-Greetings,  Introduction  to  Package 

10:00-1  l:45-Groups 

1 1 :45-l2. 45-Lunch 

12:45—2: 15— Groups 

2: 15-2:30-Brcak  * 

2:30-3- 1 5-Groups 

3:1 5-3:45-Gcncral  Session,  Wrap-up,  Local  Problem 

Discussion 


Utilization  of  Other  Personnel 
Graduate  Student 

Mr.  Foy  Fuller,  graduate  student  at  Arkansas  State 
University,  was  employed  to  work  in  the  program.  Mr. 
Fuller’s  main  activity  was  centered  around  the  collection  of 
data. 

( hi i vc rs i t y Co nsultant 

Dr.  Alvin  MeRaven,  professor  of  education  and  counse- 
lor educator  at  Arkansas  State  University,  has  served  as 
consultant  to  this  program  for  the  past  two  years.  Ihc  advice 
and  guidance  of  Dr.  MeRaven  have  been  invaluable  to  our 
program  in  Arkansas.  He  lias  conducted  in-service  training, 
served  as  workshop  consultant,  published  ail  article  on  Adult 
Basic  Education,  and  has  been  involved  in  the  planning  and 
executing  of  all  activities  related  to  the  guidance  and 
counseling  project. 
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Outdance  Consultant 

Mr.  Jim  Paul  Franks,  Supervisor  of  Guidance  Services  for 
the  Arkansas  State  Department  of  Education,  has  served  as 
our  guidance  services  consultant  for  the  past  two  years.  Due 
to  Mr.  Franks'  work  load  in  his  own  department,  we  have 
been  reluctant  to  call  on  him  as  much  as  we  could  have  this 
year.  Mr.  franks  has  served  as  well,  in  the  limited  time 
available,  as  workshop  consultant  and  in  the  planning  of 
activities  related  to  this  project. 

Workshop  Directors: 

In  each  of  our  area  one-day  workshops,  a local  director 
for  the  workshop  was  selected.  Duties  of  the  local  workshop 
directors  consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  Coordinate  workshop. 

2.  Arrange  for  dates,  facilities,  media  needed. 

3.  Present  introduction  to  guidance  and  counseling 
package,  or  appoint  one  of  his  teacher  trainers  to  do 
so. 

4.  Preside  over  final  session  of  workshop. 

h.  Meet  with  teacher  trainers  on  the  day  of  the 
workshop  for  final  instructions. 

G.  Print  program,  designate  giojn  assignments,  supply 
name  tags,  any  material  needed,  etc. 

7.  Arrange  for  local  administrator  to  give  greetings  to 
workshop. 

6.  Arrange  local  publicity. 

9.  Keep  state  office  informed  on  developments  of 
planning. 

10.  Keep  accurate  record  of  those  attending. 

Doyle  Duckett  served  as  director  for  the  workshop  in 
Ozark.  Mr.  Duckett  is  Assistant  Director  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Vocational*!  cclinical  School  and  also  serves  as  local 
supervisor  of  ABE  ch.sscs  held  through  the  vocational  school. 

J.  C.  Babbs  served  as  director  of  the  workshop  at  Cotton 
Plant.  Mr.  Babbs  lias  been  involved  in  local  supervision  of 
ABE  lor  the  past  several  year,  lie  attended  the  1969  Austin 
Institute  and  als^  serves  as  a teacher  trainer. 

William  T.  Keaton  served  as  director  of  the  workshop  in 
Arkadclphia,  Mr.  Keaton  is  assistant  principal  of  Arkadelphia 
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High  School,  has  been  a local  ABE  supervisor,  and  is  also  one 
of  our  teacher  trainers. 

Marth'1  Nclscn  served  as  director  of  the  Little  Rock 
workshop.  Mrs.  Nelscn  is  the  only  full-time  local  ABE 
supervisor  in  the  state  She  is  also  a teacher  trainer. 

Buddy  Lyle  served  as  director  of  the  Fine  Bluff 
workshop.  Mr.  Lyle  is  State  Supervisor  of  Adult  Education. 

Doyle  Burke  served  as  director  of  the  Newport  work- 
shop. Mr.  Burke  is  curriculum  coordinator  for  Newport 
Public  Schools  and  has  worked  closely  with  adult  education. 

Teacher  Trainers 

Each  area  workshop  was  assigned  the  number  of  teacher 
trainers  according  to  the  anticipated  enrollment  of  the 
workshop.  We  started  with  the  idea  of  one  teacher  trainer 
assigned  to  each  group  in  the  workshop  but  soon  learned  that 
the  groups  operated  much  better  if  two  trainers  were  assigned 
to  each  group.  The  following  people,  all  participants  in  the 
Austin  Institute,  served  as  teacher  trainers:  Roy  Smith, 
Fayetteville;  Millard  Hullender,  Waldron;  E.  T.  Shuf field, 
Fayetteville;  E.  E.  Norman,  Forrest  City;  George  Meekin, 
Stuttgart;  Martha  Nclsen,  Little  Rock;  William  T.  Keaton, 
Arkadclphia;  J.  C.  Babbs,  Cotton  Plant. 

Workshop  Consultants 

For  each  of  our  area  workshops,  we  tried  to  provide 
consultants  who  could  work  with  the  groups  and  offer 
suggestions  and  direction  in  discussions  as  they  progressed. 
Consultants  worked  in  the  following  workshops: 

Ozark— Mrs.  Mattie  Harrison,  Oklahoma  State  Depart- 
ment; Mr.  Bobby  Boyet,  Louisiana  State 
Department 

Cotton  Plant-Dr.  Alvin  McRaven,  Arkansas  State 
University 

Arkadclphia—Dr.  Alvin  McRaven.  Arkansas  State  Univer- 
sity; Mr.  Jim  Paul  Franks,  Arkansas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education 

Pine  Bluff— Dr.  Dolph  Camp,  USOE  (retired) 

Newport— Dr.  Dolph  Camp,  USOE  {retired);  Dr.  Alvin 
McRaven,  Arkansas  State  University 
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ABE  Counselors 

In  addition  to  counsclois  working  in  our  pilot  programs, 
we  have  had  approximately  30  counselors  working  on  a 
part-time  basis  in  other  programs.  These  are  all  certified 
counselors.  In  talking  witxi  these  counselors  it  has  been  found 
that  duties  and  identification  of  role  have  varied  widely.  We 
are  in  hopes  that  the  result*:  of  the  project  this  past  year  will 
give  assistance  in  this  area. 

Other  Personnel 

Mr.  Luther  H.  Black,  State  Director  of  Adult  Education, 
has  lent  his  support  to  this  project  for  the  e ittre  year;  his 
guidance  and  assistance  have  been  well  received  and  an  asset 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  J.  Benton  Allen,  State  Supervisor  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion; Mr.  James  Wise,  Little  Rock  Public  Schools;  and  Mr. 
Glen  McCalman,  ABE  counselor  for  the  large  pilot,  were 
involved  in  presenting  the  package  in  some  of  the  workshops. 

Mr.  William  T.  Keaton  not  only  served  as  a workshop 
director  and  teacher  trainer,  but  also,  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  State  President  of  the  Arkansas  Adult  Education  Associ- 
ation, was  a tremendous  help  in  carrying  out  our  program 
this  year. 

Counselor  Survey 

Nine  of  our  ABE  counselors  were  asked  to  complete  a 
counselor  report.  These  reports  were  designed  to  gather 
pertinent  information  regarding  functions  and  activities  of 
the  counselor  for  the  past  year. 

The  nine  programs  represented  in  the  sample  consist  of 
approximately  600  students.  After  the  reports  were  received, 
information  was  compiled.  The  results  are  reflected  in  the 
following  information. 

Compiled  Annual  Reports  From  Nine  ABE  Counselors 


Interviews 

ATo, 

Individual  interviews 

556 

Vocational  problems 

127 
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Education  d problems 
Emotional  problems 
Social  problems 
Other 


Average  length  of  interview 
Who  referred  the  counselors 


No,  of  initial  interviews 


216 

112 

73 

28 

30  minutes 
ABE  teacher 
Self-referral 
Fellow  student 
ABE  supervisor 
Office  staff 
211 


Group  Guidance 

Attempted  With  EnroUces 

1,  Topic:  Self  concept  and  behavior-dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion, “Who  Am  I?"  Aspects  of  this  question  dealt  with 
friendliness,  impression  which  one  makes  upon  others, 
and  human  relations  in  general. 

2.  Counselor  attempted  guidance  in  a “formal  setting"  only 
four  times.  These  seemed  very  successful.  Counselors 
only  regret,  that  the  attempts  Were  made  so  late  in 
school  year.  Two  of  these  sessions  were  with  beginner 
ABE  students,  one  with  intermediate,  and  one  with  an 
advanced  group.  Response  was  good  in  all  groups. 
Counselor  believes  that  regularly  scheduled  group  guid- 
ance sessions  could  be  valuable. 

Testing 

No.  tested:  368 

Test,  inventory,  or  survey  used: 

1.  California  Achievement 

2.  Metropolitan  Achievement 

3.  ABLE 

4.  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills 

5.  Otis  Gamma 

6.  SCAT  Series  3 

7.  Short  Test  of  Educational  Ability 

8.  Test  of  Education  Ability 


9.  WAIS 


10.  WRAT 

1 1.  SRA  Multilevel  Achievement 

12.  PPVT 


Referrals  (made  by  the  counselor ) 

No.  referred:  71 

Referral  Agencies:  Area  Vo-Tech  School 

County  School  Supervisor 

Employment  Security 

Family  Service 

Physician 

Psychiatrist 

Welfare 

State  Rehabilitation 
Adult  High  School 

Follow-up 

No.  contacts  of  dropouts:  52 

No.  contacts  of  absentees:  133 

Other  Activities  Pertinent  to  the 

Adult  Counseling  Program: 

1.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  ABE  classes  cover  1,400 
square  miles,  I usually  talk  to  the  classes  as  a whole, 
have  a question  period,  and  then  if  anyone  has 
anything  in  particular  he  wants  to  talk  about,  1 talk 
to  him  individually.  It  is  difficult,  due  to  the 
distance  I have  to  travel,  to  spend  as  much  time  with 
the  classes  as  I would  like  to  Since  one  class  meets 
on  Tuesday  night  instead  of  Thursday,  I get  in  three 
visits  some  weeks.  Test  results  indicate  that  sorr/:  of 
the  students  who  started  three  years  ago  wil.  be 
promoted  to  the  general  course  this  coming  fall. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  start  a recruiting  campaign 
early  for  more  ABE  students  this  fall. 

2.  The  total  enrollment  consists  of  NYC  workers.  The 
majority  of  these  do  not  have  th'.  ability  or  desire  to 
continue  education  or  training  One  girl  expressed  a 
desire  to  return  to  high  school,  but  decided  site  did 
not  want  this  at  the  present. 
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3.  Tli c only  other  activity  was  tying  to  get  folders  and 
forms  filled  out  on  each  student.  For  this  year  we 
had  many  new  faces  that  we  did  not  have  last  year. 

4.  Participated  in  two  district  workshops.  Participated 
in  planning  session  with  representatives  from  Region 
VI  of  Dallas  to  plan  counselor’s  packet.  Participated 
in  planning  session  with  Regional  leaders  at 
Jonesboro. 

5.  This  is  our  first  time  to  have  an  adult  counseling 
program;  therefore,  our  activities  arc  small.  Other 
than  individual  conference?  and  tests  we  have 
nothing  else. 

6.  In  the  testing  program  we  did  a pretest  and  a 
posttest  using  ABLE  in  both  tests.  During  breaktime 
we  enjoyed  a social  period  with  the  student  in  the 
lounge  arid  discussed  any  subject  that  came  up. 

LOUISIANA 

Introduction 

Louisiana’s  Adult  Education  Program  continues  to  ex- 
pand in  an  effort  lo  meet  the  needs  of  adult  cnrollccs. 
Approximately  four  years  of  concentrated  effort  among  the 
Department  of  Education,  colleges,  local  school  systems,  and 
special  projects  has  culminated  in  providing  us  with  statistical 
information  proving  the  worth  of  guidance  an!  counseling  in 
oui  adult  education  program. 

Since  the  first  pilot  project  in  Acadia  Parish,  through  the 
special  pilot  projects  in  Lafourche,  Rapidc*,  and  Evangeline 
parishes,  data  have  been  gathered  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  the  utilization  - teachers  as  counselors  in  the  adult 
education  program.  As  will  be  noted  in  t*ds  report,  the 
greatest  contributions  made  deal  with  the  ability  of  adults  to 
obtain  and  hold  their  j*obs,  retain  their  children  in  school,  and 
participate  in  local,  state,  and  national  activities. 

Many  additional  local  school  systems  are  eager  to  involve 
guidance  and  counseling  procedures  with  their  adult  educa- 
tion program.  It  is  anticipated  that  as  lime  and  funds  become 
available,  greater  strides  will  be  made  in  this  field.  The 
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guidance  and  services  provided  to  the  enrollcc  of  this 
program  have  certainly  made  it  a more  realistic  program  in 
terms  of  helping  the  adult  achieve  his  objective-  It  is  hoped 
that  an  expansion  of  these  services  can  be  offered  in  the  very' 
near  future. 

The  statistical,  narrative,  and  recommendation  data  in 
this  report  were  obtained  from  the  teachers  and  counselors  of 
the  two  parishes’  pilot  projects,  and  teachers  of  additional 
parishes  conducting  guidance  and  counseling  with  their  ABE 
students. 

The  two  parishes  selected  for  the  specific  pilot  projects 
were  Lafourche  and  Rapides.  Evangeline  Parish  also  partici- 
pated with  several  teachers  performing  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing services,  ar.d  also  two  teachers  each  in  East  Feliciana  and 
Tangipahoa  parishes. 

Description  of  Pilot  Projects 

The  two  parishes  selected  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Dr.  William  J.  Dodd,  as  requested  by  The 
University  of  Texas  officials  in  connection  with  the  Region 
VI  Guidance  and  Counseling  Pilot  Project  were  Lafourche 
and  Rapides. 

Agreements  between  the  local  superintendents  of  the 
two  parishes  and  the  State  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education  Were  drawn  up  and  signed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
projects 

The  Lafourche  Parish  project  was  conducted  with  nine 
ABE  classes  in  seven  different  schools  (communities).  The 
two  schools  farthest  apart  were  60  miles. 

Eight  ABE  teachers  and  one  high  school  counselor 
conducted  guidance  and  counseling  among  154  ABE  students 
in  nine  classes.  The  classes  were  conducted  in  six  rural 
school*,  and  one  semi-urban  iocalitv. 

The  Rapides  Parish  project  was  conducted  in  the  Rapides 
Parish  School  Board  Skill  Center  in  Alexandria,  Louisiana, 
with  eleven  teachers  and  one  high  school  counselor  trained  to 
carry  on  the  guidance  and  counseling  functions  of  the 
project. 

Eight  of  the  eleven  teacher.,  and  the  counselor  partici- 
pated. The  other  three  teachers  did  not  participate.  Reasons 
as  follows: 
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1. 


■‘Unable  to  participate  because  of  lack  of  time/’ 
GBF 

2.  “Did  not  participate  because  of  own  recent  cnliy 
into  teaching  ABE  students.1’  EMF 

3.  “The  type  of  students  in  my  class  do  not  fit  into  the 
categories  listed  on  the  inventory.  No  one  has 
requested  any  special  conference.  Their  time,  in 
most  cases,  is  very  limited;  just  getting  to  class  poses 
a problem,  so  extra  time  allotted  for  conferences  is 
most  impossible.”  FE 

All  the  classes  were  conducted  in  one  bui!ding-lhe  Skill 
Center-in  an  urbar,  locality. 

Guidance  and  counseling  projects  were  conducted  in 
three  additional  parishes  to  give  the  study  a broader  range  of 
experiences  and  increased  validity. 

The  additional  parishes  arc  Evangeline  with  seven  of  the 
ABE  teachers  participating;  East  Feliciana  and  Tangipahoa 
each  with  two  teachers  participating. 


Teacher’s  Statistical  Report, 
Lafourche  Parish 
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1. 

Number  ABE  students  enrolled:  Men 

69 

Women 

85 

2. 

Percent  ABE  students  participated:  Men 

44.8% 

Women 

55.2% 

3. 

Total  number  students  participating 

154 

4. 

Student  average  age 

35.5 

5. 

Average  grade  level  at  beginning  of  school 
year 

5.9 

6. 

Average  grade  level  at  end  of  school  year 

8.0 

7. 

Average  number  grades  achieved  per  100 
hours  of  instruction  this  year 

1.7 

8. 

Percent  dropouts 

20.7% 

9. 

Average  numb'  f hours  attended 

126 

10. 

Number  of  program  objectives  per  students 

l.ng 

11. 

Percent  of  objectives  totally  achieved 

50% 

12. 

Percent  of  objectives  partially  achieved 

50% 

13. 

Percent  students  self-employed  other  than 
housewives  before  guidance  and  counseling 

services 

omitted 

14. 

Percent  of  students  employed  by  an  employer 
before  guidance  and  counseling  services 

omitted 

15. 

Percent  of  students  who  became  employed 
because  of  guidance  and  counseling  services 

15.5% 

27 
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16.  Percent  of  students  who  obtained  job  im- 
provement because  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling services 

17.  Percent  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
training  school  before  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing services  were  given 

18.  Percent  students  enrolled  in  vocational  train- 
ing school  because  of  guidance  and  counseling 
services 


10% 


10% 


10.  b% 


19.  Percent  students  who,  because  of  guidance 
and  counseling  services,  improved  in  at  least 
one  of  the  following  areas: 

Educational  50% 


Employment  12% 

Family  24% 

Home  30% 

Health  27% 

20.  Percent  of  students  who  collected  reading 

volumes  tor  their  home  library  53% 

21.  Number  of  volumes  collected  by  all  students  307 

22.  Percent  of  students  visited  at  home  by 

teachers  48% 

23.  Percent  students  on  welfare  roll  before  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services  1.6% 


24.  Percent  students  removing  themselves  from 
welfare  rolls  because  of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing 

25.  Percent  students  registered  to  vote  before 
guidance  and  counseling 

28 
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omitted 


26.  Percent  students  registered  because  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling 

27  Percent  students  participating  in  community 
affairs  because  of  guidance  and  counseling 
given 

28.  Percent  of  student  refcrraJs  to:  agencies 
organizations,  and/or  individuals 

29.  Teacher  evaluations  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
guidance  and  counseling  program  for  adults: 

a.  very  high  75%  very  low  0 

high  25%  low  0 

b.  Narrate  your  observations  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  guidance  and  counseling 
activities  to  instructional  procedures  and 
teaching  materials  now  used. 

(Sec  page  45.) 
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omitted 


omitted 

omitted 
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Teacher's  Statistical  Report, 


Rapides  Parish 

1.  Number  ABE  students  enrolled 

Men 

33 

Women 

70 

2.  Percent  ABE  students  participated 

Men 

7% 

Women 

93% 

3.  Total  number  students  participating 

37 

4.  Student  age  range  (percent) 

18-24 

1 7% 

25-34 

13% 

35-44 

4% 

45-54 

2% 

55-64 

1% 

65-over 

0% 

5.  Grade  level  at  beginning  of  school  year  Level 

Percent 

0-3 

2.7 

4-6 

27.0 

7-8 

70.3 

6.  Grade  level  at  end  of  school  year 

Level 

Percent 

0-3 

0 

4 '• 

10.8 

? 3 

16.2 

Graduate 

59 

30 

36 


7.  Average  number  grades  achieved  per  100 

hours  of  instruction  this  year  15 

8.  Average  number  hours  of  attendance  100 

9.  Stud  u iropouts  from  each  group  Level  Percent 

0-3  3.6 

4-6  0 

7-8  10.4 

10.  Number  of  program  objectives  per  student  2 

11.  Percent  of  objectives  totally  achieved  48% 

12.  Percent  of  objectives  partially  achieved  j2% 

13.  Percent  students  self-employed  other  than 

housewives  before  guid^cc  and  counseling 
services  2.7% 

14.  Percent  of  students  employed  by  an  employer 

before  guidance  and  counseling  services  13.5% 

15.  Percent  of  students  who  became  employed 

because  of  guidance  and  counseling  services  21% 

16.  Percent  of  students  w’ho  obtained  job  im* 

provement  because  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling s«  rviccs  13.5% 

17.  Percent  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational 

training  school  before  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing services  were  given  0 

18.  Percent  students  enrolled  in  vocational  train- 

ing school  because  of  guidance  and  counseling 
services 

31 

3G 


2.7% 


19.  Percent  students  who,  because  of  guidance 
and  counseling  services,  improved  in  at  least 
one  of  the  following  areas; 

Educational  90% 

Employment  26% 

Family  60% 

Home  20% 

Health  40% 

20.  Percent  of  students  who  collected  reading 

volumes  for  their  home  library  7&% 

21.  Number  of  volumes  collected  by  all  students  226 

22.  Percent  of  students  visited  at  home  by 

teachers  20% 

23.  Percent  students  on  welfare  roll  before  guid* 

ancc  and  counseling  services  30% 

24.  Percent  students  removing  themselves  from 
welfare  rolls  because  of  guidance  and  counsel- 

ing  n 

25.  Percent  students  registered  to  vole  before 

guidance  and  counseling  43% 

26.  Percent  students  registered  because  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling  27% 

27.  Percent  students  participating  in  community 
affairs  because  of  guidance  and  counseling 

given  26% 

26,  Percent  of  student  itfcrrals  to;  agencies, 

organizations,  and/or  individuals.  21% 


29.  Teacher  evaluations  of  the  feasibility  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling  program  for  adults: 
(evaluation  percentages) 

a.  very  high  14%  (one)  low  0 

high  72%  very  low  14%  (one) 

b.  Narrate  your  observations  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  guidance  and  counseling 
activities  to  instructional  procedures  and 
teaching  materials  now  used. 

(See  page  45.) 
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Summary  of  Counselor’s  Statistical  Report 
From  Pilot  Centers 


1- 

Number  ABE  students  enrolled 

Men 

21 

Women 

25 

2. 

Percent  ABE  students  participated 

Men 

46.6% 

Women 

53.4% 

3. 

Total  number  students  participating 

41 

4. 

Student  age  range  (percent) 

18*24 

34% 

25*34 

41% 

35-44 

24% 

45-54 

1% 

* 

55  64 

0 

65 -over 

0 

5. 

Grade  level  at  beginning  of  school  year 

Level 

Percent 

0*3 

7 

4*r 

18 

7*8 

75 

6. 

Grade  level  at  end  of  school  year 

el 

Percent 

0-3 

2 

m 

\ 4*6 

12 

%> 

27 

Graduate 

39 

34 

3D 


Average  number  grades  achieved  per  100 
hours  of  instruction  this  year 

1.5 

Average  number  hours  of  attendance 

160 

Student  dropouts  from  each  group  Level 

Percent 

0-3 

5 

4-6 

0 

7-8 

15 

Number  of  program  objectives  per  student 

3 

Percent  of  objectives  totally  achieved 

37% 

Percent  of  objectives  partially  achieved 

46% 

Percent  students  self-employed  other  than 
housewives  before  guidance  and  counseling 
services 

1% 

Percent  of  students  employed  by  an  employer 
before  guidance  and  counseling  services 

56% 

Percent  of  students  who  became  employed 
because  of  guidance  and  counseling  services 

Percent  of  students  who  obtained  job  im- 
provement because  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling services  73% 

Percent  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
training  school  before  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing sen  ices  were  given  0 

Percent  students  enrolled  in  vo^tidnai  train- 
ing school  because  of  guidance  and  counseling 
services 


1% 


19.  Percent  students  who,  because  of  guidance 
and  counseling  services,  improved  in  at  least 
one  of  the  following  areas: 

Educational  100% 

Employment  7.2% 

Family  78% 

Home  24% 

Health  41% 

20.  Percent  of  students  who  collected  reading 

volumes  for  their  home  libiary  63% 

21.  Number  of  volumes  collected  by  all  students  64 

22.  Percent  of  students  visited  at  home  by 

teachers  32% 

23.  Percent  students  on  welfare  roll  before  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services  2% 

24.  Percent  students  removing  themselves  from 
welfare  rolls  because  of  guidance  and  counsel* 

ing  0 

25.  Percent  students  registered  to  vote  before 

guidance  and  counseling  63% 

26.  Percent  students  registered  because  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling  5% 

27.  Percent  students  participating  in  community 
affairs  because  of  guidance  and  counseling 

given  10% 

28.  Percent  of  referrals  to:  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and/or  individuals. 


h 


15% 


i 


29.  Counselor  evaluations  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
guidance  and  counseling  program  for  adults: 
(evaluation  percentages) 

a.  very  high  50%  low  0 

high  50%  very  low  0 

b.  Narrate  your  observations  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  guidance  and  counseling 
activities  to  instructional  procedures  and 
teaching  materials  now  used. 

(See  page  45.) 
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Teacher's  Statistical  Report, 


Evangeline  Parish 

1.  Number  ABE  students  enrolled 

Men 

53 

Women 

95 

2.  Percent  ABE  students  participated 

Men 

36% 

Women 

62% 

3.  Total  number  students  participating 

98 

4.  Student  age  range  (percent) 

18-24 

13% 

25-34 

32% 

35-44 

21% 

45-54 

21% 

55-64 

9% 

65 -over 

2% 

5.  Grade  level  at  beginning  of  school  year  Ixvcl 

Percent 

0-3 

30 

4-G 

36 

7-8 

32 

6.  Grade  level  at  end  of  school  yea 

Level 

Percent 

0-3 

22 

4 6 

23 

7 8 

25 

38 
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Graduate 


18 


7. 

Average  number  grades  achieved 
hours  of  instruction  this  year 

per  100 

.75 

8. 

Average  number  hours  of  attendance 

102 

9. 

Student  dropouts  from  each  group 

Level 

Percent 

0-3 

11 

4-6 

9 

7-8 

8 

10. 

Number  of  program  objectives  per  student 

3 

11. 

Percent  of  objectives  totally  achieved 

57% 

12. 

Percent  of  objectives  partially  achieved 

50% 

13.  Percent  students  self-employed  other  than 

housewives  before  guidance  and  counseling 
services  j 7% 

14.  Percent  of  students  employed  by  an  employer 

before  guidance  and  counseling  services  57% 

15.  Percent  of  students  who  became  employed 

because  of  guidance  and  counseling  services  8% 

16.  Percent  of  students  who  obtained  job  im- 

provement because  of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing services  |% 

17.  Percent  of  students  enrolled  in  Vocational 

training  school  before  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing services  were  given  \% 


o 

ERIC 


18.  Percent  of  students  enrolled  , , vocation d 
training  school  because  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling services 


1% 


19. 

Percent  students  who,  because  of  guidance 
and  counseling  senices,  improved  in  at  Ic.^st 
one  of  the  following  areas: 

Educational 

82% 

Employment 

1$ 

oc 

CO 

Family 

62% 

Home 

83% 

Health 

57% 

20. 

Percent  of  students  who  collected  reading 
volumes  for  their  home  library 

68% 

2] . 

Number  of  volumes  collected  by  all  students 

279 

22. 

Percent  of  students  visited  at  home  bv 
teachers 

93% 

23. 

Percent  students  on  welfare  roll  before  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services 

16% 

24. 

Percent  students  removing  themselves  from 
welfare  rolls  because  of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing 

1% 

25. 

Percent  students  registered  to  vote  before 
guidance  and  counseling 

100% 

26. 

Percent  students  registered  because  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling 

0 

27. 

Percent  students  participating  in  community 
affairs  because  of  guidance  and  counseling 
given 

47% 

28. 

Percent  of  student  referrals  to:  agencies, 
organizations,  and/or  individuals 

26% 

o 

ERLC 

40 

45 

45 


29.  Teacher  evaluations  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
guidance  and  counseling  progTam  for  adults: 
(evaluation  percentages) 

a.  very  high  50%  low  0 

high  50%  very  low  0 

b.  Narrate  your  observations  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  guidance  and  counseling 
activities  to  instructional  procedures  and 
iteaching  materials  now  used. 

pee  page  45.) 
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Teacher’s  Statistical  Report, 

East  Felidana  and  Tangipahoa  Parishes 


1. 

Number  ABE  students  enrolled 

Men 

13 

Women 

54 

2. 

Percent  ABE  students  participated 

Men 

15% 

Women 

85% 

3. 

Total  number  students  participating 

50 

4. 

Student  age  range  (percent) 

18-24 

24% 

25-34 

24% 

35-44 

26% 

45-54 

8% 

55-64 

18% 

65  -over 

0 

5. 

Grade  level  at  beginningof  school  year 

Level 

Percent 

0-3 

24 

4 6 

26 

7-8 

50 

6. 

Grade  level  at  end  of  school  year 

Level 

Percent 

0*3 

12 

4*6 

16 

7-8 

66 

42 
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7.  Average  number  grades  achieved  per  100 

hours  of  instruction  this  year  1.0 

8.  Average  number  hours  of  attendance  98 

9.  Student  dropouts  from  each  level  Level  Percent 

0*3  2 

4-6  12 

7-8  8 

10.  Number  of  program  objectives  per  student  5 

1 1.  Percent  of  objectives  totally  achieved  61% 

12-  Percent  of  objectives  partially  achieved  52% 

13-  Percent  students  self-employed  other  than 

housewives  before  guidance  and  counseling 
services  0 

14.  Percent  of  students  employed  by  an  employer 

before  guidance  and  counseling  services  90% 

15.  Percent  of  students  who  became  employed 

because  of  guidance  and  counseling  services  10% 

16-  Percent  of  students  who  obtained  job  im- 

provement because  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling services  8% 

17.  Percent  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational 

training  school  before  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing services  were  given  0 


18.  Percent  students  enrolled  in  vocational  train- 
ing school  because  of  guidance  and  counseling 
services 


4% 


19.  Percent  students  vho,  because  of  guidance 
and  counseling  services,  improved  in  at  least 
one  of  the  following  areas: 

Educational  90% 

Employment  10% 

Family  80% 

Home  88% 

Health  06% 

20.  Percent  of  students  who  collected  reading 

volumes  for  their  home  library  90% 

21.  Number  of  students  visited  at  home  by 

teachers  237 

22.  Percent  of  students  visited  at  home  by 

teachers  100% 

23.  Percent  students  on  welfare  roll  before  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services  1 2% 

24.  Percent  students  removing  themselves  from 

welfare  rolls  because  of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing 2% 

25.  Percent  students  registered  to  vote  before 

guidance  and  counseling  74% 

26.  Percent  students  registered  because  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling  22% 

27.  Percent  students  participating  in  community 
affairs  because  of  guidance  and  counseling 

given  427o 

28.  Percent  of  student  referrals  to:  agencies, 

organizations,  and/or  individuals  16% 
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29.  Teacher  evaluations  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
guidance  and  counseling  program  for  adults: 
(evaluation  percentages) 

a.  very  high  75%  low  0 

high  25%  very  low  0 

b.  Narrate  your  observations  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  guidance  and  counseling 
activities  to  instructional  procedures  and 
teaching  materials  now  used* 

Combined  Teachers’  Narrative  Report 

1*  “By  visiting  the  homes,  most  students  felt  that  I was 
interested  in  their  welfare.  In  most  cases  I was  warmly 
received  and  was  able  to  determine  some  of  the  needs  of 
the  students. 

“The  home  visits  enabled  the  student  to  feel  more 
relaxed  when  he  returned  to  class.  By  feeling  relaxed,  the 
student  achieved  more  of  the  objectives  that  had  been 
formulated  for  him.” 

2.  “Home  visitations  are  beneficial  in  some  respects,  as 
better  rapport  may  be  achieved  between  the  counselor 
and  counselee.  However,  home  visitations  of  female 
counselees  seems  in  some  instances  to  be  a personal 
affront  to  the  counselee’s  spouse,  presenting  an  other- 
wise uncomfortable  atmosphere  which  acts  as  an  inhibit- 
ing factor  in  accomplishing  objectives  set  forth  mutually 
b>'  the  counselor  and  counselee.  Comparatively,  home 
visitations  with  day  students’  parents  is  an  entirely 
different  matter  from  home  visitations  with  adult  stu- 
dents.” 

3.  Horn  my  point  of  view,  the  adult  counseling  and 
guidance  program  is  very  successful  in  accomplishing  a 
number  of  things.  Our  dropout  rate  has  been  reduced 
appreciably  because  of  this  innovation.  We  are  made 
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more  aware  of  our  students'  personal  problems,  there- 
fore arc  in  a better  position  to  aid  them.” 

4.  “This  program  had  a slow  start,  but  is  now  very  much 
accepted  by  all  of  the  adults  attending.  I do  hope  the 
guidance  and  counseling  program  is  continued 
indefinitely.” 

5.  “Even  the  Act  252  aduit  students  have  shown  a deep 
interest  and  would  like  to  enter  the  program. 

6.  “Home  visitations  arc  very  informative  and  rewarding.” 

7.  “I  have  found  the  relation  of  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing activities  to  instructional  procedures  and  teaching 
materials  are  in  common.  1 found  that  guidance  and 
counseling  along  with  instruction  go  together.  1 have  had 
many  telephone  conversations  with  students  who  did  not 
understand  classroom  instruction.  Good  counseling  and 
student-teacher  relationship  caused  many  students  to 
stay  in  school  rather  than  being  a dropout.  I have  not 
meddled  in  personal  affairs,  but  I have  given  advice  that 
vvras  well  accepted  and  as  a result  learning  took  place.  I 
have  invited  one  student  to  attend  church  with  me  and 
can  definitely  sec  changes  that  would  have  never 
occurred.  Guidance  and  counseling  can  be  very  helpful 
to  instruction,  if  an  instructor  will  take  every  opportu- 
nity to  use  it.” 

8.  “It  was  observed  that  the  guidance  and  counseling 
procedures  can  usually  be  effectively  fitted  into  the 
present  teaching  procedures  at  the  Rapides  Parish  School 
Board  Skill  Center.  The  close  rapport  that  can  be 
established  because  of  the  continual  association  with  the 
same  group  of  people  lends  itself  to  continual  guidance 
and  counseling  toward  educational  goals,  group  prob- 
lems, social  problems  and  injustices,  honesty  and  dealing 
with  dishonesty.  At  times  it  was  difficult  to  do  any 
visiting  in  the  homes,  as  the  majority  of  the  students  arc 
very  suspicious  of  any  advances  outside  the  classroom  or 
Skill  Center  proper.  They  arc  much  easier  to  reach  using 
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the  Skill  Center  as  a base.  Those  students  who  are  more 
secure  don’t  seem  to  mind  a casual  visit  for  a talk,  It  can 
be  costly  in  trust  to  advance  into  an  area  that  the 
student  obviously  wishes  to  remain  closed  or  private. 

“It  has  been  found  that  in  small  counseling  groups,  that 
some  students  enjoy  sharing  experiences  and  problems 
with  class  friends  and  the  teacher. 

“Accepting  the  student  as  he  is,  a person  of  worth,  and 
letting  him  know  you  are  truly  interested  in  him  and  his 
pTogiess  does  more  to  set  him  on  his  way  educationally 
and  emotionally  and  to  make  him  a valued  member  of 
society.” 

9.  “The  utilization  of  materials  available  for  career- 
vocational  guidance  is  the  key  to  success  with  the 
employed  students  and  students  looking  for  gainful 
employment. 

“The  low  teacher  pupil  ratio  possible  througli  combined 
efforts  of  the  Skill  Center  for  a program  of  ability 
grouping  and  departmentalization  gives  the  teacher-pupil 
relationship  the  proper  setting  for  guidance.” 

10.  “Teaching  the  foreign  born  students  is  quite  a challenge 
in  that  I learn  as  they  learn.  Their  prime  concern  is  in 
speaking  and  writing  English  and  becoming  an  American 
citizen. 

“The  guidance  program  can  be  most  effective  in  cncour* 
aging  these  particular  students  to  participate. 

“The  guidance  given  was  one  of  friendliness  and  encour- 
agement. This  particular  person  was  lonely,  far  from 
home,  overworked,  and  underpaid. 

“I  went  to  her  home  and  took  her  to  my  apartment 
where  we  could  visit  and  have  refreshments.  After  the 
visit  she  seemed  more  at  case  and  gave  up  the  idea  of 
moving  to  Florida.” 

11.  “In  group  discussions,  the  students  willingly  talked 
about  why  they  left  school,  giving  the  following  reasons: 
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3 To  get  married 

3 To  help  support  the  family 

2 Thought  they  knew  it  all 

2 Not  doing  well  in  school 

“Reasons  for  returning  *to  school  were  discussed.  All 
expressed  a desire  to  get  a high  school  education.  The 
advantages  of  finishing  were  discussed.  The  disadvantages 
of  not  getting  a high  school  education  were  also 
discussed  at  length.  The  other  goals  for  re'cntcrlng  the 
program  were: 

8 Better  emp'^yment 

1 Physical  therapist 

2 Nurse  or  nurse  aide 

1 Office  worker 

“During  the  counseling  session  an  attempt  was  made  to 
help  the  students  realize  that  each  is  competing  >vith 
himself— he  could  go  as  far  as  he  chooses.  The  group 
session  helped  to  support  the  student’s  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  learn  and  succeed. 

“Personality  was  discussed  as  were  personal  problems  in 
general. 

“How  to  become  involved  in  local  activities— the  stu* 
dents  had  many  good  ideas  for  improvement.” 

12.  “The  Guidance  Program  can  be  very'  effective  in  encour- 
aging the  students  to  continue  in  Adult  Education.  The 
primary  goal  of  the  students  I have  been  associated  with 
in  Adult  Education  is  scholastic  improvement  and  a high 
school  certificate.  At  the  skill  center  much  of  the  above 
information  was  not  pertinent  to  my  job.  The  guidance  I 
gave  was  primarily  friendliness  and  encouragement.  This 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  need  of  the  student;  someone  to 
give  them  encouragement  and  self-confidence  when  they 
run  into  a problem. 

“1  was  contacted  by  students  several  times  about  how  to 
work  problems  and  during  the  conversations  I gave 
guidance.  One  younger  student’s  mother  even  called  and 
wc  discussed  the  student's  problems  and  how  he  could 
be  helped.  Several  discussions  were  after  school  in  the 
parking  lot.” 
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13.  “Guidance  and  counseling  is  the  nucleus  of  a student's 
activity  and  should  be  designed  to  relate  to  his  needs. 

“The  matter  of  presentation  was  to  get  through  to  the 
student,  in  the  best  possible  way  that  he  understands, 
the  material  that  would  be  more  meaningful  to  him. 
Group  interaction  was  evidenced  when  they  discussed 
problems  common  to  all  of  them.  They  are  now  working 
on  a common  interest  project  that  is  progressively 
developing.  Individual  problems  were  dealt  with  on  an 
individual  basis. 

“The  material  offered  opportunities  for  the  student  to 
see  his  own  worth,  a need  to  further  his  formal  training, 
and  choose  a vocation  for  himself.  Everything  taught  to 
an  adult  should  be  meaningful.  He  realizes  time  is  an 
important  element,  and  the  need  for  his  training  is 
far-reaching.  He  needs  help  and  direction.  This  is  where 
the  counselor  can  help  him. 

“Our  society  demands  that  we  erase  as  much  illiteracy  as 
possible.  The  school  is  the  only  institution  that  has 
accepted  this  responsibility.  This  region  has  a lot  of 
adults  who  need  help.  They  have  many  problems  and 
they  need  help.  The  guidance  and  counseling  services  a;e 
geared  to  helping  people  solve  problems.  To  further  this 
service  would  help  improve  these  adults.  He  needs  help 
in  finding  himself  and  helping  himself  afterward.  1 also 
feel  that  the  persons  responsible  for  this  program  arc 
pushing  in  every  way  possible  to  enhance  this  program.” 

14.  “The  guidance  and  counseling  help  students  to  be  able  to 
sec  the  value  of  having  a better  education  and  the 
possibility  of  being  prepared  for  a good  paying  job  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Because  of  the  future 
outlook  that  the  ABE  students  have  of  improving  their 
condition,  they  put  forth  c%t-ry  possible  effort  to 
improve  their  class  work. 

“The  younger  ABE  students  realize  through  experience 
and  observation  that  to  be  able  to  compete  for  (he  belter 
positions,  one  must  have  more  education.  * 
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15.  "The  guidance  and  counseling  activities  are  a great 
impetus  to  the  instructional  effort.  As  a result  of 
guidance,  the  teacher  is  more  aware  of  the  student.  This 
puts  him  in  a unique  position  for  planning  his  instruc- 
tions around  the  needs  of  the  student. 

"Unfortunately,  observations  and  findings  from  home 
visitations  prove  that  our  teaching  materials  axe  geared  to 
some  of  the  most  basic  needs  of  our  students.  This 
doesn’t  mean  that  materials  presently  used  aren’t  serving 
their  purpose— they  arc.  I do  feel,  however,  that  they 
need  to  be  supplemented  with  more  practical  materials 
that  explain  the  processes  involved  in  everyday  living. 
This,  I believe,  will  result  ir.  greater  motivations  for  our 
students.11 

16.  "This  program  has  great  advantages  in  teaching  related 
materials  in  the  class  because  the  teacher  has  an 
opportunity  to  relate  directly  to  the  student  and  help 
with  problems.  The  student  has  an  opportunity  to 
develop  various  aspects  of  learning  and  discussion." 

17.  "As  1 conclude  this  year  of  teaching  adults  1 am  made  to 
realize  the  vast  improvement  which  can  be  effected 
through  professional  guidance  and  counseling  among 
illiterate,  indigent,  and  low  cultured  groups  if  a teacher 
can  adjust  her  attitudes  into  what  could  well  be  termed  a 
"missionary"  manner.  The  major  factor  involved  is  the 
huge  gap  felt  between  those  lower  cultural  groups  and 
the  more  cultured.  It  is  imperative  that  the  instructor 
first  establish  a workable  relationship.  Many  adults  arc 
merely  grown-up  children  who  quickly  show  antagonism 
toward  all  who  arc  better  educated.  This  barrier  can  be 
removed  by  what  appears  lobe  a mere  social  visit.  Many 
problems  which  have  been  hidden  will  usually  surface 
when  friendliness  is  apparent. 

"Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  achievement  of  my 
year's  work  was  with  an  unmarried  young  lady  2?  years 
of  age.  This  lady  lives  in  one  of  the  most  illitctatc 
sections  of  our  parish.  All  her  relatives  arc  dropouts. 
They  rarely  attended  public  school.  Somehow  because  of 


some  outstanding  afflictions  and  illnesses  they  managed 
to  evade  visits  of  the  parish  visiting  supervisor, 

“This  young  lady  entered  my  classes  in  the  low  second 
grade.  She  said  her  chief  desire  was  to  learn  to  read  and 
write.  During  this  year  she  achieved  fourth  grade  level; 
has  collected  several  volumes  for  her  library;  advertised 
and  sold  the  pigs  she  was  raising  through  the  market 
bulletin.  She  is  extremely  elated  over  her  progress  and  is 
working  to  get  other  members  of  her  family  and  her 
friends  to  enroll  in  adult  classes. 

“The  white  adult  students  in  my  classes  showed  no 
interest  in  filling  out  the  questionnaires.  I felt  that  they 
created  a feeling  that  the  program  was  intruding  into 
their  personal  affairs  and  so  I abandoned  this  part  with 
them,” 

18.  “As  a result  of  my  guidance  and  counseling,  I observed 
the  following: 

a.  The  materials  used  seemed  to  be  childish  to  some  of 
the  students. 

b.  There  was  a lack  of  motivation  among  most 
students. 

c.  Most  of  my  students  felt  the  test  was  too  long  and 
difficult. 

d.  Several  students  did  not  return  to  be  tested;  they 
refused  to  take  »t  a second  lime,  saying  it  was  too 
long  and  they  could  not  pass  it.” 

19,  “1  think  the  materials  that  vve  arc  using  arc  very  good 
because  you  arc  able  to  find  out  more  about  your 
student  just  by  talking  with  him. 

“Most  of  them  dropped  out  of  school,  because  they 
didn’t  think  they  had  any  need  for  an  education.  Now 
they  think  they  arc  loo  old  to  learn.  There  are  others 
who  feel  differently.  They  are  looking  for  better  jobs 
and  the  only  way  they  can  got  them  is  to  have  an 
education.  Their  children  need  help  in  everyday  school 
and  they  can’t  help  them  because  of  tluir  education.  I 
have  two  of  my  students  who  have  bt  tight  homes  and 
the  others  have  joined  an  organization  in  their 
community.” 
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20.  “Many  adults  have  previously  had  the  attitude,  that,  to 
attend  adult  classes  was  only  of  benefit  to  the  teacher. 

“The  guidance  phase  has  helped  many  adults  to  change 
this  attitude.  Those  counseled  have  in  tu;n  helped  other 
adults  to  change  their  views  toward  adult  classes. 

“Through  counseling  they  have  a chance  to  express 
themselves,  thus  giving  the  teacher  a better  chance  to 
help  them  become  aware  of  the  need  for  improvement 
educationally. 

“Adults,  especially  ABE  students,  tend  to  feel  that  the 
materials  used  are  childish,  especially  the  reading  mater- 
ials for  grades  1—3.  However  once  counseled  and  other 
problems  arc  identified,  and  a possible  solution  to 
alleviate  such  problems  is  discussed,  students  then  have 
courage  to  utilize  the  materials.  There  is  then  an 
increased  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

“This  program  has  done  much  to  improve  the  relation- 
ship between  the  teacher  and  the  student.  It  has  made 
the  teacher  aware  of  the  basic  interest  of  the  ABE 
student.” 

21.  “The  guidance  and  counseling  activities  were  relevant  to 
the  instructional  materials  and  highly  supportive. 

“The  reading  material,  particularly  in  4he  lower  grades, 
presented  mature  ftorics.  These  contained  low  reading 
levels  but  bigh  interest.  Independent  work  is  stressed 
throughout— such  activities  comp’cmcntcd  well  the  goals 
of  guidance  ‘independence  and  self-understanding. 

22.  “The  guidance  and  counseling  activities  help  to  establish 
a line  of  communication  between  the  students  and  the 
teacher.  Guidance  and  counseling  help  to  build  a rapport 
between  the  teacher  and  students,  therefore,  making  it 
easier  to  get  the  instruct'o:ial  procedures  and  tea***  ng 
materials  over  to  the  students. “ 
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Teachers’  Recommendations 

I.  a.  “I  feel  this  service  should  continue.” 

b.  “More  time  should  be  given  to  counseling.” 

c.  “More  professional  services  should  be  given  in  this 
area/* 

2.  “I  recommend  that  the  program  be  continued,  and  that 
we  have  more  workshops  to  better  train  ABE  students  in 
counseling  and  guidance. 

3.  “Do  not  ask  personal  questions— such  as— Docs  your 
house  or  premises  need  any  of  the  following 
improvements— painting,  cleaning,  etc.” 

4.  “Through  the  year— test  when  desired  by  students.  They 
realize  they  base  so  much  to  learn  that  they  need  to  be 
reminded  of  their  progress.  A simple  teacher-madc  test, 
before  testing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  First 
week— review  basic  fundamentals.*’ 

5.  “I  personally  recommend  its  continuance  and  perhaps  its 
limited  use  among  Act  252  students.’* 

6.  “I  would  recommend  that  the  ABE  program  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling  be  extended  to  the  Act  252  group.” 

7.  “I  would  suggest  all  guidance  and  counseling  instructors 
make  as  many  home  visitations  as  possible. 

8.  “I  world  like  to  set*  a workshop  for  guidance  and 
counseling  instructors  held  in  August  rather  than  June.  I 
would  have  a better  opportunity  to  attend.** 

9.  “1  recommend  the  continuance  of  this  program.” 

10.  “The  continuance  of  this  program  would  insure  them 
that  we  want  to  help  them.** 

II.  “I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  guidance  and 
counseling  experimental  project  be  continued  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  final  outcome  of  this  pioject 
cannot  be  measured  because  of  the  many  services  the 
program  rendered.** 

12.  “That  this  program  be  continued;  that  lay  counselors  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  continue  in  the  program.” 

13.  “Guidance  as  such  is  most  difficult  to  report  formally. 
As  a rule  guidance  takes  place  in  an  informal  situation,  a 
very  casual  meeting  which  is  as  it  should  be.” 

14.  “The  guidance  program  in  ABE  classes  is  needed.  The 
experienced  teacher  can  give  invaluable  service  and 
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guidance  to  her  students.  It  is  to  the  teacher  the  students 
turn  for  heip  with  problems,  advice  in  personal  matters, 
comfort  in  having  someone  to  trust  and  turn  to.” 

15.  a.  “I  think  guidance  should  be  simply  the  willingness 

to  help  and  encourage  the  student.  This  may  occur 
before  or  after  class,  a casual  meeting,  or  phone 
calls." 

b.  “Most  guidance  will  center  around  a specific  prob- 
lem and  will  branch  out  from  this.  The  guidance 
must  be  administered  them.” 

c.  “Most  guidance  is  unstructured  and  therefore  hard 
to  report  in  a formal  manner.” 

16.  “I  recommend  that  a type  of  guidance  allowance  be 
incorporated  along  with  regular  teaching  as  they  go 
together  and  one  can  do  more  counseling  under  relaxed 
circumstances.  At  times  they  arc  unaware  they  arc 
receiving  advice  and  will  accept  it  better  under  formal 
situations.” 

1 7.  a.  “The  fact  that  counseling  and  guid?nce  services  have 
accomplished  many  things  that  would  not  have  been 
achieved  otherwise,  I fed  it  should  be  offered  again 
and  on  a wider  scale  to  include  all  adults.” 

b.  “It  is  recommended  that  teachers  be  required  to 
receive  special  training  for  counseling  adults.” 

c.  “Some  reference  material  on  counseling  adults  be 
increased.” 

18.  a.  “Because  of  great  strides  that  have  been  made  in 

personal  improvement,  health,  family,  home  society, 
and  education,  1 recommend  that  the  guidance  and 
counseling  continue.” 

b.  “The  community  as  a whole  is  improving  because 
these  persons  touch  the  lives  of  many  that  1 do  not 
come  in  contact  with.” 

c.  “The  class  is  able  to  continue  because  these  students 
contact  others  to  enroll.” 

19.  “I  feel  that  some  guidelines  in  criteria  for  teachers  to 
adhere  to  will  be  beneficial  to  the  program.” 

20.  a.  “Change  the  test  to  a shorter  version.” 

b.  “Teachers  spend  at  least  the  first  three  days  doing 
group  guidance  at  cl  counseling  about  the  whole 
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program;  testing,  materials  used,  value  of  education, 
just  give  to  the  students  a working  knowledge  ol 
what  the  program  is  all  about.  1 feel  that  this  would 
prevent  a large  number  of  dropouts  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  teacher  can  get  all  of  her 
students  registered.” 

21.  ”1  think  I would  have  done  a better  job,  if  I would  have 
put  in  more  time  on  guidance  and  counseling  instead  of 
trying  to  get  more  students  in  my  class.” 

22.  “That  the  English,  mathematics,  and  spelling  workbooks 
be  adult  oriented.” 

Teachers’  Evaluation  of  the  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Teacher-Training  Workshops 

The  following  statements  were  given  by  fourteen 
teachers  in  answer  to  the  question:  "UVrr  the  three  work- 
shops adequate  to  assist  yov  to  begin  the  activities?  Give 
your  re  marks.  ” 

1.  “At  first,  1 thought  they  would  not  be  but,  remembering 
(lie  remarks  made  by  some  of  the  guest  speakers,  it 
certainly  helped  in  my  initial  approach  and  interview 
with  my  students.  Without  this  help,  1 don’t  believe  1 
could  have  approached  this  type  of  leadership  with  any 
great  deal  of  confidence.  I am  well  aware  of  my 
limitations  in  this  field,  but  1 do  fee’  that  a closer 
student-teacher  relationship  has  occurred  in  this  pro- 
gram. Adult  studenis  are  like  any  other  human  beings, 
they  like  to  talk  to  someone  about  their  education,  their 
jobs,  and  their  life  in  general,  and  this  program  gives 
them  that  chance.” 

2.  “Yes.” 

3.  "The  workshops  were  very  motivating,  which  was  the 
greatest  factor  in  getting  started.  Certainly,  I was  not 
aware  of  the  need  of  such  sendees  or  benefits  that  could 
be  obtained  from  them.  Information  and  techniques 
received  Irom  workshops,  Experimental  Study  Publica- 
tions, and  other  publications  were  quite  sufficient  for  me 
to  begin.” 
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4.  “Yes,  the  three  workshops  were  adequate  to  begin  the 
activities,  hut  additional  workshops  in  the  future  will  be 
very  helpful.1’ 

5.  “I  would  iay  that  the  three  workshops  were  adequate. 
However,  l do  fed  that  an  annual  refresher  workshop 
would  help  the  program  to  keep  an  even  keel.  Since  we 
arc  new  to  this  program  and  what  it  has  to  offer,  l think 
that  the  people  who  directed  the  workshop  were  most 
helpful.  Today  I feel  that  I can  better  aid  ♦hose  student' 
who  have  some  obstacle  in  their  journey  to  bettering 
their  education.” 

6.  “The  three  workshops  were  sufficient  to  begin  the 
program,  however,  there  arc  a number  of  details  to  be 
ironed  out  which  I think  will  require  future  meetings.” 

7.  “After  I w as  on  my  own,  I was  somewhat  puzzled  over 
some  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  questionnaire,  Part  II, 
on  education:  questions  4*5  a,  b,  c,  d,  Therefore, 
meeting  together  every  so  often  to  ask  questions  would 
clear  all  doubts.  I’m  not  quite  sure  how  to  determine 
some  of  the  answers  to  the  Teacher’s  Statistical  Repor* 
of  1968-65'. ” 

8.  “Very  much  so.  Particularly,  in  beginning  the  program 
next  year.” 

9.  “Yes,  the  workshops  were  adequate.” 

10.  “Yes— to  some  degree.  I would  have  preferred  having 
discussed  the  psychological  factors  resulting  during 
interviews  ” 

11.  “Yes,  the  wvkshop,  1 would  think  was  a good  begin- 
ning. I think  l have  gotten  off  of  the  ground  floor.  I 
think  it  is  good  for  me  as  well  ac  the  students.  I'm 
learning  a ong  with  them.  Most  of  what  I know  about  it, 
1 learned  at  'he  workshop.  All  the  persons  at  the 
workshop  were  wondcrlul.  I am  working  on  their  idras.  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  szy  that  it  was  very  good  for 
me,  considering  l had  no  former  experience  in  guidance 
and  couns  ding.” 

12.  “The  workshops  were  of  great  importance  in  assisting  me 
in  getting  ready  ior  counseling.  They  served  as  a 
springboard.  The  information  gained  in  the  workshops 
from  the  supervisor,  Mr.  Couvillion,  the  consultants,  and 
films  made  a tremendous  difference  in  the  way  l would 
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have  begun  counseling,  and  the  attitude  1 would  have 
taken.  In  short,  I probably  would  have  assumed  too 
much.  Through  this  method  of  counseling,  1 have 
discovered  many  simple  things  that  they  need  to  know.  I 
am  not  an  expert,  or  a professional,  but  I believe  more 
time  should  he  given  to  workshops.  The  information 
received  is  invaluable.’* 

13.  '‘1  feel  that  the  workshops  were  adequate  and  very 
informative,  and  as  we  worked  with  the  material  the 
more  familiar  we  became.” 

14,  “The  three  workshops  were  adequate  for  initiating  the 
program.  However,  I feel  that  an  additional  workshop, 
focusing  upon  direction  of  the  program,  will  be  quite 
helpful.  *’ 


Final  Remarks 

The  Guidance  and  Counseling  Institutes  sponsored  by 
The  University  of  Texas  have  been  followed  up  in  Louisiana 
by  nine  area  workshops  with  over  800  ABE  counselors, 
administrators,  and  supervisors  throughout  the  state  in 
attendance.  Nearly  800  were  ABE  teachers. 

Many  of  the  ABE  teachers  began  putting  guidance  and 
counseling  activities  into  practice  locally  after  each  area 
workshop. 

A very  high  percentage  of  the  teachers  recommend  that 
guidance  and  counseling  continue  to  be  a part  of  the  ABF, 
and  high  school  Adult  Education  Program. 

In  Louisiana,  it  has  been  proven  that  most  teachers  of 
adults  can  effectively  be  trained  to  earn  on  some  guidance 
and  counseling  services  with  their  undereducated  adults,  to  a 
satisfactory  degree  that  warrants  such  a procedure  to  develop 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  in  the  various  parishes. 

The  teachers  of  ABE  students  develop  a unique  aware- 
ness of  the  problems,  needs,  and  interests  of  their  adult 
students  during  their  instructional  work  with  the  student, 
thereby  enhancing  their  abilities  to  help  these  adults  in  a 
meaningful  way. 

A teacher  might  use  one  hour  pcr  three-hour  class  period 
for  guidance  and  counseling  when  a paraprofessional  is 
assigned  to  her.  Otherwise,  when  the  teacher  has  the  time, 
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guidance  and  counseling  might  be  carried  on  before  class  or 
after  class  periods  and  any  other  times  determined  by  the 
teacher  for  a maximum  of  three  guidance  and  counseling 
hours  per  week.  Not  all  ABE  teachers  can  devote  any  time  to 
guidance  and  counseling. 

In-service  training  of  teachers  on  the  procedures  of 
conducting  a guidance  and  counseling  program  has  been 
evaluated  by  t.,e  teachers  who  received  such  training  as 
‘‘indispensable.** 

Our  teacher-training  program,  although  praised  very 
highly,  can  and  will  be  improved  according  to  teachers’ 
recommendations. 

The  teacher’s  visiting  students*  homes  has  been  evaluated 
very  highly.  It  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  developing  good 
rapport. 

Certified  counselors  have  added  depth  and  professional 
techniques  in  the  guidance  and  counseling  activities  with  the 
ABE  students. 

in-service  training,  conducted  with  teachers  a week  or 
two  prior  to  completing  statistical  data  for  the  year’s  work,  is 
important. 


NEW  MEXICO 

The  plan  of  operation  for  New  Mexico  is  still  in  effect. 

Large  Pilot 

Fiscal  year  1970  saw  the  addition  of  a full-time 
supervisor  in  ABE  hired  at  Albuquerque  Technical- 
Vocational  Institute— CIcto  Duran,  staff  associate  at  The 
University  of  Texas  ABE  Institute,  1969.  Mr.  Duran  is  the 
only  full-time  employee  of  ABE  outside  of  the  state  office  at 
the  present  time. 

ABE  programs  under  the  administration  and  leadership 
of  ABE  personnel  at  T-VI  expanded  to  neighboring  commu- 
nities of  Helen  and  Los  Lunas.  Classes  conducted  by  T-VI 
were  also  held  at  Rio  Grande,  Coronado,  East  San  Jose,  and 
Tijeras.  (See  Appendix.  F .) 

Innovations  included  the  addition  of  an  advanced  level 
of  English  as  a Second  Language  in  which  typewriters  were 
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used  as  instructional  tools.  Early  reports  of  the  success  of  this 
program  arc  quite  encouraging. 

T-VI  also  operates  classes  for  citizenship  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

All  new  teachers  in  the  Albuquerque,  Dos  Lunas,  Belcn, 
etc.,  ABE  programs  received  instruction  from  the  T-VI  ABE 
staff  in  teaching  adults.  The  ‘"Teacher  Awareness  Package*' 
was  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  will  evaluate  the  ABF', 
program  at  T-VI  this  summer  using  government  appointed 
graduate  assistants. 

T-VI,  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  will  be  funded  by  this  office 
and  by  the  New  Mexico  MDTA  Office  to  establish  an  adult 
learning  center.  Albuquerque  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  sends  some  of  its  trainees  to  T-VI  for  instruction  in 
English  as  a Second  Language. 

The  number  of  persons  obtaining  GED  certificates 
through  T-VI  in  1969  was  774,  which  exceeds  the  number  of 
graduates  from  any  high  school  in  Albuquerque.  GED 
graduates  ranged  in  age  from  18  to  71  years. 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  adult  basic  educa- 
tion classes  at  Albuquerque  T-VI  has  surpassed  the  1,000 
mark! 

Graduate  students  from  the  College  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  have  been  functioning  as  tutors  in 
some  of  the  ABE.  classes  at  Albuquerque  T-VI. 

Small  Pilot 

The  small  pilot  program  was  held  for  the  Las  Vegas  City 
Schools,  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 

Innovations  in  the  ABE  curriculum  included  courses  in 
sewing  and  consumer  education  and  a class  for  unwed 
mothers. 

The  Las  Vegas  ABE  program  appointed  Mi,  Mario  Barela 
as  counselor.  Mario  attended  the  New  Mexico  ABE  Institute 
in  1969  and  will  attend  the  institute  at  The  University  of 
Texas  this  summer. 

Tile  program  for  unwed  mothers  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  ABE  and  the  San  Miguel  County  Health  Department  and 
provided  education  during  the  ncriod  of  pregnancy  and 
counseling  during  and  after. 
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Las  Vegas  ABE  program  utilized  their  video  equipment 
as  a teacher-training  device.  Because  the  program  is  small, 
teachers  were  able  to  critique  themselves.  Tapes  were  also 
furnished  the  state  office  to  be  used  in  teacher  training. 

Teacher  Training 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  both  pilots  attended  the  summer 
institute  held  here  in  New  Mexico  this  past  summer  and  took 
part  in  the  week’s  session  devoted  to  the  guidance  and 
counseling  package.  Almost  without  exception,  the  other 
teachers  in  the  pilots  became  acquainted  with  parts  of  the 
package  through  in-service  workshops  and/or  workshops  held 
by  the  state  ABE  office. 

At  first  glance  some  of  the  above  items  do  not  fall  into 
the  realm  of  guidance  and  counseling;  however,  because  of 
the  awareness  developed  by  the  package,  most  of  these  things 
became  possible: 

1.  Maintenance  of  attendance 

2.  Motivation  of  enrollment 

3.  Meaningful  curriculum  development 

4.  Innovative  and  varied  teaching  techniques 

5.  Awareness  of  student  differences  and  problems 

Teacher  Awareness  Package 

The  package  was  modified  to  fit  the  ABE  programs  and 
personnel  in  New  Mexico.  Because  of  its  uniqueness  and 
completeness,  it  has  become  our  major  instrument  for 
instruction  in  this  field.  The  majority  of  New  Mexico  ABE 
personnel  have  gone  through  the  entire  package;  other 
teachers  have  benefitted  from  certain  units  of  the  package  as 
problems  might  have  developed  in  their  local  programs.  Parts 
were  used  as  starting  points  in  follow-up  workshops  held 
throughout  the  year. 

The  total  package  will  be  used  at  our  New  Mexico  ABE 
Institute  this  summer  as  the  curriculum  for  beginning  ABF] 
teachers  and  counselors.  Parts  will  also  be  used  as  refreshers 
for  the  experienced  teacher  and  counselor. 

Parts  of  the  package  were  used  for  public  relations  with 
civic  groups,  for  training  tutors,  for  presentations  to  the  staff 
of  the  state  education  department,  and  for  a television 
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program.  The  package  in  its  entirety  was  presented  to  60 
paraprofcssionals  in  a College  of  Santa  Fc  class  at  the  New 
Mexico  Penitentiary. 

Other  Activities 

Funding  provided  the  state  ABF  office  through  The 
University  of  Texas  was  put  to  good  use  through  the 
employment  of  another  professional  in  the  state  office  and 
the  purchase  of  part-time  services  of  two  qualified 
counselors. 

Several  curricula  guides  were  developed  in  areas  to  be 
utilized  by  guidance  counselors  in  adult  basic  education. 
These  guides,  plus  the  counselor  kit  materials  being  devel- 
oped by  TheUniversity  of  Texas,  will  form  the  curriculum  for 
ABE  counselors  at  our  New  Mexico  State  ABF.  Institute  this 
summer. 

Areas  already  developed  include  family  living  as  con- 
tained in  the  November  report,  money  management  as 
contained  in  the  January  report,  parent-child  relations  as 
contained  in  the  February  report,  and  occupations  and 
leisure  time  as  included  in  this  report.  Two  areas  yet  to  be 
completed  arc  civic  responsibility  and  health  and  safety. 

Correlations  were  run  on  scores  obtained  on  the  part  of 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  and  the  General  Educational 
Development  Tests.  Results  arc  available  in  our  “Handbook 
for  GED  Prep  Programs  in  Adult  Basic  Education/’  Correla- 
tions arc  no’./  being  run  between  the  Fundamental  Evalu- 
ations Tests  and  the  GED  and  shuuld  be  available  tins 
summer. 

Group  guidance  sessions  were  held  with  potential  GED 
candidates  to  lessen  anxiety.  These  procedures  arc  also 
written  up  in  our  handbook. 

The  additional  personnel  also  assisted  the  state  ABE 
office  in  conducting  local  and  area  workshops.  They  have 
also  been  helpful  in  working  with  the  state  office,  the  New 
Mexico  Penitentiary’,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the 
development  of  a total  basic  education  program  and  at*  adult 
learning  center  at  the  penitentiary.  Hopefully  their  services 
will  be  available  to  conduct  studies  on  the  effectiveness  of 
materials  and  equipment  at  the  center. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Introduction 

To  summarize  what  has  been  previously  reported  month- 
ly on  th,“  Guidance  and  Counseling  Special  Project,  l think 
much  knowledge  has  been  gained  by  participating  in  the 
piojcct  activities.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  thaf  at  least 
eight  percent  of  the  ABE  teachers  of  Oklahoma  now  realise 
ihc  drastic  shortage  of  ABE  Counselors,  counseling  the  ABE 
Adult  Learner  is,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  major  responsibili- 
ties of  the  classroom  teacher. 

Teacher  Awareness  Fackage 

It  seems  the  teachers  are  more  willing  to  accept  their 
responsibility  since  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
and  become  oriented  to  the  Teacher  Awareness  Package 
either  in  local  in-service  training  or  in  state  or  regional 
workshops.  The  package  has  been  used  in  both  pilot  centers. 
Each  center  kept  one  kit  to  have  handy  and  available  at  all 
times.  Parts  of  the  package  were  used  during  the  state  work- 
shops in  Oklahoma. 

In  the  state  one-day  workshops,  transparencies  were  used 
more  than  the  other  materials  of  the  Awareness  Package, 
with  most  discussion  centering  on:  Awareness  ot  Human 
Needs,  Dropouts,  Motivation,  Meeting  Individual  Needs,  and 
Individualized  Educational  Planning. 

Pilot  Center 

William  Stinnett,  Director  of  the  Laigc  Pilot  Center, 
and  J.  O.  Vcncill,  Director  of  the  Small  Pilot  Center,  plus 
the  control  group,  have  been  most  cooperative  through  the 
entire  program. 

Biographical  Data  Forms 

The  biographical  sheets  were  administered  without  any 
resistance  from  Ihc  students  at  either  of  ihc  p’lot  centers. 
The  counselors  did  an  excellent  job  j>rcp,;ong  the  st’  dents 
for  this  activity. 
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Counselors 

The  reports  from  Mr.  Vencill  nnd  Mr.  Stinnett  show  that 
most  counseling  was  done  on  an  individual  basis  in  educa- 
tional planning  and  advisability  of  their  taking  the  GED  Test, 
personal  problems,  and  employment  problems.  The  teachers 
were  trained  in  Austin  to  use  the  Teacher  Awareness  Package 
and  were  used  in  both  pilot  centers.  Mi  McMullen  in  the 
Tulsa  pilot  and  Mrs.  Goss  in  the  Pryor  renter  were  certainly 
an  asset  to  both  centers. 

University  Consultants 

The  consultants  from  Central  State  College  were  I)r. 
Edgar  Petty,  Dr.  Dale  Joidun,  and  Dr.  Richard  Mitchell.  Each 
consultant  served  with  sincere  interest  in  the  program. 


TEXAS 

Introduction 

Counseling  and  guidance  services  in  ABE,  as  defined  by 
the  survey  made  earlier  in  the  vcai  in  Texas,  indicate  that 
such  services  are  being  made  available  to  many  ABE  students 
throughout  the  state.  As  indicated,  their  services  are  labeled 
and  designed  as  guidance  and  counseling  activities  and  are  not 
“spin  offs”  or  results  of  influence  of  other  activities.  How- 
ever, there  arc  more  activities,  such  as  curri,uluni  design, 
materials  used,  and  group  discussions  in  all  programs  that 
could  be  labeled  as  guidance  and  counseling  in  its  very 
broadest  definition. 

Expenditures  and  Budgeting 

Const! aints  or  parameters  have  been  placed  on  expendi- 
tures and  budgeting  for  counseling  and  guidance  activities  by 
the  state  agcnc-.  Unless  a local  program  has  a pilot  project, 
only  five  percent  of  the  total  allocation  for  ABE  may  be  used 
foi  counselors  sMmics.  Ibis  was  done  to  place  sonic  control 
on  the  amount  c\  * \ ocnditurcs  that  a district  may  expend  on 
salaries.  However,  a district  may  present  a plan  for  further 
use  of  the  counselor  and  it  will  be  given  special  consideration 
and  probable  funding. 
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Counseling  anti  Training  Activities 

Counseling  and  guidance  services  will  be  increased  in  the 
state  this  coming  year.  There  will  be  encouragement  and 
guidance  from  the  state  agency  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting programs.  There  will  be  special  training  for  person- 
nel involved  in  counseling  and  guidance  of  ABE  students.  The 
Teacher  Awareness  Package  developed  by  The  University  of 
Texas  will  be  used  to  train  teachers  in  understanding  their 
role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  ABE  student. 

Plans  arc  being  made  now  to  have  ai  least  one  or  possibly 
several  institutes  during  the  1970-71  school  vear  for  those 
persons  responsible  for  the  counseling  and  guidance  activities 
in  local  ABE  programs.  The  training  package  developed  by 
The  University  of  Texas  for  counselors  will  be  used  to  train 
these  people. 

Plans  arc  being  made  to  present  the  Teacher  Awareness 
Package  produced  by  The  University  of  Texas  to  the  2,0b0 
adult  education  teachers  in  Texas.  Fifty  packages  arc  being 
reproduced  til’s  summer  and  will  be  made  available  to  all 
programs  in  tnc  state.  Use  will  be  made  of  trained  and 
experienced  presentors  in  presenting  the  package  to  die 
teachers.  Some  local  programs  will  present  the  package  with 
their  own  inexperienced  personnel.  An  evaluation  will  be 
made  So  determine  the  most  effective  method  of  presenta- 
tion. One  package  will  be  placed  into  each  of  the  twenty 
regional  educational  service  centers  in  Texas,  so  that  it  will  be 
available  to  ever)  program. 

Appendix  Il-G  is  a copy  of  the  results  of  the  survey  that 
was  made  of  local  A8E  programs  in  Texas. 


APPENDICES  TO 
SECTION  II 
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APPENDIX  li  A 


LOUISIANA 


An  \greeirieut  Between  the  Local  and  St.  to  Public  School  Officii  1 
to  Carry  Out: 


A SPECIAL  EXPERIMENTAL  PILOT  STUDY  IN  THE:  flfcLD 
OF  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  I OR  ADULTS 
IS  Hlb  ELEMENTARY  ACADEMIC  HALES 
during  i-iscal  year  1970 


Purposes 

1.  The  guidance  and  counseling  services  shall  be  to  guide  the 
adults  to  l.EAf\N  AND/OR  EARN  A BETTER  LIVING. 

2.  A manual  is  to  be  developed  from  (1)  above.  This  nanual 
is  to  be  used  as  a guide  in  ether  parishes  and  counties  in  the  five 
program  for  ABE  stjdents  in  fiscal  year  19?!. 

The  manual  will  consist  of  objectives,  chronological  steps 
to  follow,  ways  and  means,  methods,  techniques,  r* sources,  references 
aid  evaluation  piocedures. 


hoc-1 1 Responsi jj litres 

1.  To  conduct  a Guidance  and  Counseling  study  in  the  AWL 
c]  .sses  at  the  skill  Center. 

*•  The  teachers  shall  be  required  to  attend  orientation  and 
in-:ervi:c  educational  lor^hops  with  pay,  at  the  same  rate  of  nav  per 
hour  as  Me  pay  for  teaching. 

3.  Teasers  to  cooperate  with  consultant  tea  n members  f three) 
and  state  offree  personnel  for  class  > i : ' tet ions  and  interviews. 

4.  Teacher.:  to  put  ?nto  practice  the  guidance  and  counseling 
services  designed,  by  all  concerned,  for  this  study. 

5.  Teachers  shall  keep  a'J  necessary  records  and  make  necessary 

i eports . 

i>.  Allow  each  teacher  three  hours  of  guidance  and  counseling 
service  per  vc?k  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  used  for  instructional  services. 
This  is  for  th-sc  extra  duties  performed  in  addition  to  teaching  hours. 


7.  Sun js  for  this  project  shall  be  requested  ir  addition  to 
he  amount  requested  to  con*  ct  the  year's  regular  Aid  | n^ra-i.  The  se 
can  be  requested  or  the  same  form  at  the  same  time. 

H.  Needed  local  agencies  guidance  and  counseling  persir.ntl 
shall  be  encouraged  to  part i c ipate  in  tl.*s  project. 

9.  The  1 x a 1 person  in  char>  of  this  study  shall,  upon  the 
local  superintendent’s  request,  prepare  a report  fur  the  School  ?caid 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

10.  The  1 oc s i superintendent  shall  select  the  person  to  head 
this  study  and  submit  his  name  to  the  State  LLrcctor  of  Adult  tducafnn 


S t ' t e Level  Respon s 1 bi_l  i t i e s 

1.  Provide  organizational  and  leadership  personnel  to 
coordinate  th«  project. 

2.  Select  a study  team  and  assist  with  its  functions. 

3.  hollow  up  or.  chronological  steps  of  ail  activities. 

*}.  Assist  with  teacher  workshops  and  inservice  training, 

5.  Assemble  and  tabulate  the  findings  from  the  records  and 
reports  into  a statistical  and  narrative  report. 

6.  Recognize  the  three  hours  per  week  allohcu  to  the  teachers 
fur  guidance  and  counseling  duties  performed  in  addition  to  teaching. 

7.  Allocate  available  fun*is  to  the  parish  from  the  regular 
State  Adult  Basic  Education  funds  allocated  by  the  Federal  office  to 
conduct  the  special  project. 

6.  Prepare  a manual  to  be  used  as  a guide  for  ARL  teachers  in 
conducting  ryidance  and  counseling  in  an  Adult  Basic  Education  program 
in  1971. 


9.  Cooperate  with  the  Staff  of  the  University  of  Texas,  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  the  Staff  of  the  Sta*c  F ducat  ion a 1 
Agencies  in  Region  VI  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  overall 
plan. 


State'  Official 


Parish  Official 


APPKNDIX  II  B 


LOUISIANA 

i AFOtfRCH£  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
P.  0.  BOX  879 
TH1B0DAUX,  LOUISIANA 

Special  ABE  Report  for  Guidance 


Name  of  Students 
Counseled 

Date 

I Commcc  ts 

Time 

Spent 

4/1,  70 

^ - - - 

Visit  to  find  out  why 
neither  was  attending  tore 
regularly. 

hrs. 

4/1/70 

To  visit  N,  who  had  beer 
ill.  Discussed  what  to  eat 
for  vibrant  health. 

1 hr. 

uimz 

A short  visit  to  keep  in 
touch  with  N.  on  coming 
to  school 

* hr. 

4/1C/70 

Visit  and  to  fill  ABE  form 
on  Occupation  for  I,.  Dis- 
cussed the  importance  of 
undergoing  an  operation 
when  really  necessary. 

2 hrs. 

I 

4/11/70 

Visit.  Discussed  ordering 
clothes  because  they're 
cheaper. 

1 hi  . 

1 

t 

4/12/70 

Visit  and  to  check  on  i.- 
regular  attendance.  Life 
undervent  operation. 

1 hr. 

4/12/70 

Discussed  the  importance 
of  following  Dr.'s  orders 
and  diet  especially  after 
one  has  had  a heart  attack. 

1^  hrs. 

4/13/70 

Filled  form  on  occupation. 

\ hr . 

4/19/70 

Filled  form  on  occupation 

£ hr. 

4/23/70 

Visit  to  encourage  1.  to 
attend.  He's  Quite  shy  and 
only  wants  to  come  when 
N.  comes.  Filled  form  on 
occupation. 

2 hrs. 

4/26/70 

Visit.  Filled  form  on 
education. 

3 hrs. 

4/27/70 

Filled  form  on  occupation. 

S hr. 

o 

ERIC 


\ 

\ 

\ 
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APPENDIX  n o 


LOUISIANA 


TIME  OF  DAY  AND/OR  MCIIT  It)  CONDUCT  GUIDANCE  AND 
COUNSELING  SERVICES,  AND  TOE  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  10 
BE  DEVOTED  PER  WEEK  Bv  TEACHERS 


Following  are  statements  of  ten  Adult  Basic  Education  teacheTS 
uho  have  been  experiencing  guidance  and  counseling  with  their  students, 
following  three  3-hcur  workshops  geared  to  implement  5"ch  a j Togram. 

These  statements  are  answers  to  the  question: 

"Give  your  recommendations  as  to  time  of  day  or  night  and  number 
of  hours  you  can  devote  to  guidance  and  counseling  other  than  during 
class  hours." 

L.  "My  time  per  week  may  vary.  1 have  done  all  my  visiting 
aft'r  the  school  day  and  Saturdays,  when  my  adults  were  free  to  see 
me." 

2.  "I've  been  able  to  work  prior  to  class  meetings,  twice  a 
week.  This  is  about  three  nours  total.  It  could  possibly  work 
Saturdays  if  my  students  really  need  additional  help. 

It  has  beta  uiy  experience  that  not  too  many  really  want  additional 
help.  Perhaps  this  is  because  most  of  my  ABE  students  are  women  and  are 
trying  to  improve  themselves  educat ional ly  but  are  not  looking  for  em- 
ployment. The  three  men  work  long  hours. 

Only  2 have  asked  for  extra  help.  I am  working  on  a program  for 
next  year  which  involves  enrolling  additional  students  intc  our  ABE  pro- 
gram who  seem  to  really  need  guidance  and  counseling.” 

3.  "1  can  devote  two  or  three  hours  a week  easily.  Saturday 
and  Sunday  evenings  have  proved  satisfactory.  It  is  very  important  to 
meet  with  husbands  or  wives  of  students;  members  of  the  family  can  en- 
courage students  to  attend  regularly." 

4.  "The  amount  of  hours  per  week  that  I can  spend  will  vary.  1 
use  my  time  in  the  afternoons,  after  school  hours,  for  visitation.  I 
also  have  Saturday  afternoons  free.  I prefer  not  to  do  visitation  at 
night.  If  necessary,  I can  spend  as  much  as  5 hours  per  week." 

5.  "During  my  counseling  experiences,  I *ve  found  that  counseling 
interview  sessions  are  most  conveniently  arranged  (convenient  for  the 
counselee)  during  the  periods  immediately  preceding  or  following  the 
regularly  scheduled  classes.  A few  women,  however,  rxpressed  that  they 
could  avail  themselves  at  ar.y  time  during  the  day.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I can  feasibly  arrange  sessions  during  ny  free  time  during  the 
day. 

Group  counseling  sessions  most  assuredly  must  tranepire  imme- 
diately after  our  regular  adult  classes,  as  this  is  the  opportune  lire 
for  a 1 1 to  avail  themselves. 


In  regard  to  th?  number  of  hours  I can  actually  devote  to  coun- 
seling, 1 feel  six  hours  is  the  maxirvm.  Any  more  time  devoted  will,  1 
feel,  encroach  into  my  effectives  os  in  othet  necessary  activities 
during  the  day." 

b.  "The  time  of  day  1 think  bes".  to  devete  to  guidance  and 
counseling,  other  than  during  class  hours,  is  between  three  and  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  My  number  of  hours  per  reck  will  vary  since 
I go  home  on  week-end?.  'he  only  time  1 cm  visit  is  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  after  school.'1 

7.  "Evenings,  between  thr.  hours  of  7:30  and  10:00  would  be  pre- 
ferable. The  time  allowed  would  have  to  vary.  Some  wrcks^l  may  find 
it  hard  'o  have  three  hours;  others  1 could  possibly  nave  7 to  10  hours 
per  week. 

One  of  the  problems  I would  like  to  comment  on  is  the  budgeting 
of  time.  School  meetings  usually  are  within  the  time  limits  1 had 
planned  for.  However,  home  visitations  are  always  longer  than  planned 
out  at  the  same  time  prove  more  fruitful  because  the  people  in  their 
own  homes  are  more  relaxed  and  informal.” 

8.  "The  amount  of  time  will  vary  from  week  to  week  due  to  other 
commitments  during  the  school  year.  I feel  that  three  hours  per  week 
can  e sily  be  accomplished  without  any  undue  hardships  I also  believe 
that  ns  much  as  five  or  six  hours  per  week  can  be  spent  in  this  program. 

Personally,  l believe  a veil-organized  time  program  can  be 
presented  for  group  counseling,  at  least  every  other  week,  for  approxi- 
mately one  hour  (on  a teaching  night). 

I do  most  of  my  counseling  on  Thursday  afternoons  between  the 
hours  of  .*  and  6,  as  1 remr.in  after  school  to  receive  my  students  until 
adult  classes  begin  at  *:00.  I also  use  either  Monday  or  Tuesday 
afternoons  from  4:30  to  6:00  in  either  home  visitations  or  counseling 
at  my  school . 

This  leaves  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  to  do  any  additional 
counseling  or  to  make  up  an  afternoon  lost  due  to  some  other  project  or 
meet  ir.g. " 


''Counseling  Schedule: 

1.  Time  of  day  - S-7  P.M. 

2.  Number  of  hours  per  week  - 2 

Some  of  my  counseling  'as  done  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
some  was  done  one  hour  preceding  regular  cla.  ; time. 

My  counseling  time  has  been  limited  because  of  oM cr  after- 
noon activities. 

Most  students  preferred  home  visitations,  from  P.M." 

10.  "My  time  per  week,  oth^r  than  class  time,  will  vary.  I 
have  commitments  on  two  nights,  every  other  week,  excluding  my  Adult 
Education  class.  As  of  row,  ! have  oevoted  I 1/2  hours  pci  ‘ :ck  for 
about  five  weeks  on  Saturdays  after  S : 00  P.M.  This  is  id"'1!  for  me. 

I can  get  to  them  all  very  slowly;  I will  get  them  all  eventually." 


7 \ 
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A summary  of  this  attachment  of  the  teachers'  expressions  of  t ir 
experiences  and  available  time  indicates  that  the  time  of  day  it  d/or 
night  to  conduct  guidance  and  counseling  services  vary  among  the  teacher* 
Therefore,  no  specific  time  can  be  established,  it  may  be  during  t1  ? 
day-school  hours  when  the  teacher  has  available  time  that  woujJ  • ut 
interfere  with  her  regular  duties  and  with  the  approval  of  th<  s h.  ol 
principal.  Another  time  might  be  immediately  after  the  end  af  the  • h-  ol 
day  or  preceding  and  after  the  adult  evening  classes,  Sore  t tcK  i s 
can  best  conduct  these  services  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
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AFI'KNDIX  ll-K 

MW  MM  I CO  

THE  HELEN  - LOS  LUNAS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

} IN  COOPERATION  WITH 

r 

\ 

i THE  ALBUQUERQUE  TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 


ANNOUNCES 

AT  NO  COST  TO  YOU 


! 

I 

i 


CLASSES  IN  THE  FOLLOWIN'*  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  COURSES- 

-Basic  Math  —Spelling 

.-Basic  English  -Reading  Improvement 

- G E D Preparation  ( Offered  only  at  the  schools 
in  Belen  and  Los  Lunas  ) 


Classes  start  Tuesday  April  7. 

All  classes  will  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
Class  hours  will  be  from  7 to  9 PM. 

\ 


Date  of  Registration:  March  23,  1970 


Time  of  Registration:  From  9:00  a.tr.  to  3:00  p.m. 


Registration  Place:  At  any  Belen  or  Los  Lunas  District  School 

The  C . A *P » Office 
The  Office 


7f> 

HO 


March  16,  1970 


Dear  Neighbor: 

These  adult  basic  education  classes  (see  other  side)  3Te  being 
provided  to  you  by  the  Albuquerque  Technical -Vocat iona 1 Institute 
under  a federal  grant  assigned  to  T-VI  by  the  State  Department  of 
Adult  Basic  Education,  Tom  Trujillo,  director. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  for  T-Vl  to  offer  you  vocational 
classes  in  your  neighborhood  because  it  is  authorised  to  provide 
these  only  within  its  school  district  whici  includes  only  Bernalillo 
County  and  a small  portion  of  Sandoval  County. 

If  you  are  willing  to  travel  to  the  campus,  however,  you 

may  take  any  vocational  course  it  offers  tuition-free.  Application 
deadline  for  full-time  Day  Division  courses  is  May  1 for  the  summer 
trimester  which  starts  June  1.  Registration  for  Evening  Division 
■ t>  oca t iona 2 courses  at  T-VI  will  fce  on  one  day  only--May  29 
9 ~ .1..  to  9 p.m.  7 


If  you  would  like  more  Information  about  these  offerings,  please 
write  to;  Erector  of  Admissions,  T-VI,  S 25  Buena  Vista  SE,  rlbuquerque, 

\ew  MeJlfn  ft 71  ^ ^ * 


Cordially  yours. 


Louis  E.  Saavedra  ^ 

Vice  President 

Albuquerque  Technical -Vocational 
Institute 


HI 
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APPENDIX  U*F 


NEK  MEXICO 

CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  UNIT  1U 
OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 


t.  SPEC1FTC  OBJECTIVES 

A-  To  give  the  students  an  understanding  of  th«*  principles 
and  Importance  of  choosing  and  planning  a career. 

B.  To  develop  In  the  student  an  awareness  of  vocation  and 
what  hi*  potential  l*  in  this  area. 

C.  Develop  self  awareness  in  the  areas  of  Interests,  abilities, 
aptitudes  and  personality. 

D.  To  make  available  to  the  student  information  in  various 
occupational  fields. 

E.  Allow  the  students  an  opportunity  to  make  a choice  of  an 
occupa  t Ion. 

F.  To  provide  an  opportunity  through  lecture,  discussion,  and 
Independent  study  a general  knowledge  of  o«  cu?aMonal 
choices  in  the  coramunlty. 

II.  EVALUATION  OF  UNI?  WORK 

A.  Class  participation  in  discussion. 

B.  Evaluation  of  practical  exercises. 

C.  Effort  and  interest  shown  in  bringing  in  and  presenting 
outside  materials. 

D.  Teacher's  observation. 

III.  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

A.  independent  research  of  occupational  choices. 

B.  Individual  and  group  reports  of  outside  of  class 
inves  t igat ion. 

C.  Ctas«  dlicussionf  of  occupational  information. 

D.  Discussion  of  experience  of  students. 

IV.  SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL  FOR  THE  STUDENT 

A.  Suggested  readings  for  background  information.  See  Attachment. 

B.  Newspapers 

C.  Msgaeine  s 

; D.  Radio  and  television 

E.  Personal  experience 
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V.  SUPFl  F KENTARY  MATERIALS 

A.  Lectures  bv  teacher 

B.  Use  of  local  resources  as  available.  See  attachment 

C.  Cv:rru.ir<ty  resource  personnel. 

VI-  SPECIAL  FACILITIES 


A.  [>rsonal  experiences. 

B.  Cooperative  Investigations  of  similar  experiences. 
VII.  TIKE 

As  ouch  time  as  necessary  vlll  be  taken  for  each  lessor, 
are  no  time  limits  for  teaching  this  unit. 


VIII.  PLAN  Or  PROCEDURE 

LESSON  I YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  A VOCATION 

LEfSON  II  DECIDE  ON  YOU*  "VOCATIONAL  DIRECTION" 

LESSON  III  STUDY  YOURSELF  FIRST 

LESSON  IV  STUDY  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  flELDS 

LESSON  V MAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  ON  A SOUND  BASIS 

LESSON  VI  LEISURE  TIKE  FOR  ADULTS 
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LESSON  PUNS  KOR  IJMT  III 

Lesson  One:  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  A VOCATION 

A IMS : 

1,  Xo  Introduce  the  general  subject  of  vocational  Information 
to  the  st  dent. 

2.  To  show  the  need  for  studying  and  knowing  about  this 
subject . 

y.  to  show  the  relationship  o I a good  vocational  choice  and  other 
to  stimulate  Interest. 

MATERIALS:  None 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  3E  1AXHT: 

1.  The  way  you  live  Is  determined  largely  by  the  vocation  you 
chroce . 

2.  Values  ,.nd  goals  differ  for  each  individual  and  family. 

3.  Values  and  goals  affect  vocational  choice. 

U.  Individuals  must  work  for  a living  in  order  to  secure: 

a.  Necessities 

b.  Comforts 

c.  Luxuries 
PROCEDURE : 

A.  The  teacher  will  use  any  of  the  following  discussion  statements 
that  are  appropriate  for  effective  use: 

1.  People  must  have  a vocation  In  order  to  take  their  placr 

as  a useful  and  responsible  c then  of  the  community  In  which 
they  live. 

2.  Idleness  usually  leads  to  discontent. 

3.  It  1*  Important  to  occupy  your  time. 

it.  Creative  efforts  *re  important  *n  order  to  express  your 
own  thoughts  and  Idea. 

b.  Why  is  It  Important  to  experience  the  pleasure  of  accomplishment 
which  you  derive  from  doing  something  worthwhile? 


Lesson  Two:  DKClDK  OH  YOUR  " VXATTONAL  DIRECTION"  EARLY 


AIKS: 


1.  Th<  student  shoild  be  ivare  that  It  Is  important  to  have  a 
vocational  goal,  even  If  you  thmg*  it  at  a later  date. 

2.  White  it  Is  not  surges  :ed  that  the  student  try  to  "pinpoint" 
the  specific  Job  ar  a In  which  he  will  be  twenty  years  froir  row, 
he  sh  'ild  try  to  i1>.erifnt,  through  careful  study,  :he  fields 

of  work  and  types  of  vjcatlon  which  are  appropriate  to  his 
Interests,  aptitudes,  iblllties,  and  personality. 

MATERIALS:  None 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  TAUGHT:  That  jov  Is  the  time  to  rhlnk  about  and 


PROCEDURE : 

A.  Any  of  the  following  dtscuislon  questions  may  be  used: 

1.  If  you  choose  your  "vo  atlonal  direction"  eat'y,  you  can 

better  prepare  for  an;'  further  training  you  may  need  In  a 
special  school  or  col'ege. 

2.  If  the  about  statement  1b  true  than  the  greater  will  be  your 
opportunity  for  succesj. 

3.  You  need  a general  goal  toward  which  you  may  point  your  efforts. 

4.  A general  goal  will  gi\e  you  a greater  purpose  ar.d  motivation 
In  your  educational  cheice. 

5.  L’e  generally  do  a better  job  on  vAiat  we  are  doing  when  ve  have 
a plan  to  carry  out  or  ■ goal  to  achieve. 


choos;,  at  least  tentlvely,  your  life  work. 
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Lesson  three:  STUDY  YOURSELF  FIRST 

AIMS: 

1,  To  show  that  one  should  he  able  to  choose  his  life  work. 

2,  That  an  understanding  of  oneself  is  necessary* 

3,  One  must  know  the.tr  Interests,  abilities,  aptitudes,  and 
personalities . 

MATERIALS:  None 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  TAUGHT: 

1.  We  must  study  our  interests  as  related  to  various  types  of 
work. 

2.  Know  what  our  special  interests  are,  and  how  they  relate  to 
our  final  ~hoice  of  occupations. 

3.  W*  trust  depend  upon  others  to  help  gain  a better  under- 
standing of  ourselves. 

PROCEDURES: 

Any  of  the  following  discussion  questions  deemed  appropriate  may  be 
used  5 

K Which  of  the  following  points  listed  below  interest  you  as 
they  are  related  to  various  types  of  work? 

a.  Indoor  work  and  outdocr  voric. 

b.  Vorking  with  people  or  working  with  things 

c.  Working  for  yourself  or  working  for  someone  else? 

d.  Work  involving  extensive  travel  or  work  that  requires 
but  little  travel? 

e.  Work  that  is  primarily  mental  or  Work  that  Is  primarily 
phy  sical ? 

f.  Work  that  demands  a tot  of  training  or  work  tt  at  requires 
but  little  training? 

g.  Developing  plans  or  carrying  out  plans  m-',de  by  others? 

h.  Doing  jobs  yourself  or  delegating  Jobs  to  others  to  be 
done? 


\ 


2.  Make  a list  and  discuss  your  special  skills  as  related  to: 

a.  Academic 

b.  Athletic 

c.  Social 

d.  Mechanical 

e.  Clerical 

f.  Mu  * lea l 

g.  Artistic 
H.  Etc. 

3.  Kake  a determination  how  a counselor  can  help  you  wake  a 
choice . 


a.  Determining  certain  potential  strengths,  and  limitations 
as  related  to  occupations. 

b.  Being  able  to  give  you  a clearer  ini  broader  understanding 
of  your  vocational  interests,  aptitudes,  strengths  and 

l Imitations. 

*»■  Most  teachers  have  observed  your  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
are  always  glad  to  assist  you  in  iny  way  they  can,  especially 
on  your  educational  problems. 
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Lctsoii  Four:  STUDY  THE  OCCUPATION  AT.  FIELDS 


AIKS: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a general  understanding  of  the  various 
fields  of  work. 

2.  To  allow  the  student  to  investigate  specific  fields  of  wr.rk 
in  which  he  Is  interested. 

3.  To  present  to  the  student  ways  of  getting,  holding  and  pro- 
gressing in  various  fields  of  w.rk. 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  LEARNED 

X.  A presentation  of  the  va:  loul  fields  of  work. 

2.  An  investigation  of  th*.  specific  Jobs  within  the  various  fields 
of  work. 

3.  A forecast  of  future  Job  security. 

4.  Successful  reading  of  occupational  materials. 

5.  Important  factore  of  getting  employment  as  related  to  specific 
Jobs. 

6.  Important  factors  of  maintaining  employment  as  related  to 
specific  Jobs. 

7.  Important  factors  of  progressing  in  fields  of  work  as  related 
to  specific  jobs. 

PROCEDURES: 

1.  What  are  the  variou*  fields  of  work  avnilable  both  nationally 
and  locally? 

2.  What  are  the  specific  Jobs  within  the  various  fields  of  wc-k? 

3.  Which  fields  of  work  are  needing  more  people  and  which  fields 
are  needing  leas  people? 

A.  How  to  read  and  understand  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook? 

5.  How  do  you  use  the  Dictionary  of  Oc copal  tonal  Titles? 

6.  How  to  use  the  Handv-ook  Of  Job  Facta? 

7.  W.  mutt  you  do  to  get  e certain  Job? 

0.  What  must  you  do  to  hold  on  to  • certain  Job? 

9.  What  must  you  do  to  progress  in  a certain  Job? 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Role  p.aying  on  the  various  attitudes  needed  to  get,  hold  and 
progress  in  various  fields. 

2.  Listening  to  lectures  by  instructors  and  guest  speakers  con- 
cerning Jcb  fields. 

3.  Reading  related  materials  on  lob  fields. 

4.  Visiting  employment  services  In  the  area. 

5.  Participating  in  an  occupational  Interest  inventory  such  is  the 
Ruder,  Strong,  Etc. 

SOME  RESOURCE  PEOPLE 

1'  Local  industrial  and  business  personnel. 

2.  Employment  Service  employees. 

3.  Vocational  counselors  - public  and  private. 


O 


ERIC! 
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Lesson  Five-.  KAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  ON  A.  SOUND  RAS1S 


AIMS: 


1.  Be  aware  of  your  personal  qualifications  and  those  required 
In  choosing  your  life's  work. 

2.  Take  whatever  steps  necessary  to  meet  the  qualifications 
necessary. 

3.  This  Is  one  of  the  mo't  serious  areas  of  this  lesson  and 
should  not  be  taken  lightly, 

MATERIALS:  None 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  EE  TAUGHT: 

1.  There  are  some  qualities  that  are  considered  good  in  most 

orcupatlocw.  Some  of  them  are:  honesty,  loyalty,  cooperation, 

dependability,  indu stT 1 ousne as  and  good  health. 

2.  Find  several  occupations  that  you  Hie  and  see  if  you  qualify 
for  them. 

3.  Determine  if  the  regards  of  this  occupation  are  in  keeping 
with  the  expectations  that  you  expect. 

PROCEDURES: 

Use  any  of  the  following  discussion  questions  *nd  group  assignments 
that  are  appropriate: 

1.  Vhat  specific  Occupations  in  y&uT  area  lequlre  the  need  for: 
honesty,  loyalty,  cooperation,  dependabill ty,  lndustr,.ou  ness, 
and  good  heallh? 

2.  Which  do  not? 

3.  Investigate  several  oceup-tlons  and  see  If  you  qualify  for 
them  from  the  following  list: 


a.  The  mental  requirements 

b.  The  physical  requirements  of  sire,  height,  and  weight 

c.  Physiological  requirements  such  as  vision,  hearing,  lungs, 
erd  heart. 

d . personality  requirements 

a.  Amount  and  type  of  preparation  needed, 
f.  Approximate  cost  of  the  trailing. 
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4.  If  you  find  that  %ou  ran  meet  the  r<qu  i rfmi  nt  s satisfactorily, 
would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  rewards,  financial  an'  w her- 

I wise,  of  the  vocation  you  expect  to  select? 

5.  Talk  these  matters  ovt t with  someone  who  can  help  you, 

6.  If  possible,  vorV  at  your  occupational  choice  at  lea^*;  on  a 
part-time  basis  to  find  if  this  is  a satisfactory  choice  for 
you , 
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Lesson  Six:  LEISURE  TIME  FOR  ADULTS 

AIMS: 

1.  to  Instill  awareness  within  the  adult  concerning  the  Increase 
In  leisure  tine. 

2.  To  help  the  adult  understand  the  Importance  of  good  leisure  time 
planning . 

3.  To  present  to  the  student  ways  of  handling  leisure  time. 
KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  LEARNED 

1.  Definitions  of  leisure  time. 

2.  Too  «wch  leisure  time  can  be  harmful  If  not  planned. 

3.  Too  little  leisure  time  csn  be  hsrttiful. 

4.  Things  to  do  v<th  leisure  t Ime . 

5.  sharing  leisure  time  with  others. 


PROCEDUFES 

1.  How  much  time  do  you  have  for  leisure  activities? 

2.  Why  should  leisure  time  be  well  planned? 

3.  Why  is  too  little  leisure  time  harmful? 

4.  Do  y.m  have  hobbles? 

5.  What  good  Is  recreation? 
t.  what  good  are  vacations? 

7.  Why  shoud  you  socialize? 

g.  Should  you  apend  your  leisure  time  alone  or  with  your  family? 

9.  Should  you  aper.d  your  leisure  time  helping  others  less  fortunate? 

10.  Should  you  spend  your  leisure  tlm*  working  with  organized 

charities? 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

l.  Kake  lists  of  leisure  time  activities. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


Practice  relaxation. 

Investigate  different  hobble*,  sporta,  etc. 

Listen  to  leeti'res  on  leisure  time  is  concerned  v4  th  fi  ture 
forecasts  of  work. 

Participate  In  a *ue s t lonnalre  on  leisure  time  for  edulf*. 
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5. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  : LEISURE  TIME  TOf>  ADULTS 


1-  What  is  your  employment  status? 

a .  Full  time 
Part  t (me 

c.  Housewife 

d . Retired 

e.  Unemployed 

f.  Other  


2,  How  may  hoi'*1s  a week  are  your  required  to  spend  at  your 

job? 

3 . What  hours  do  you  usually  work  a day? 


b.  What  days  do  you  work?  (check) 

^__Konday Tuesday  Wcdn  e sd ay  Thu r sday  Friday  Satu rd ay  Sunday 

5.  Can  you  take  off  work? 

a.  Whenever  you  like 

b.  Only  for  emergencies 

c.  Never 

d-  1 don't  know  hwen  I can  take  off  work 
b-  How  often  do  you  take  long  vj  cations? 

a,  One  week  a year 

b.  Tvo  weeks  a year 

c,  Three  weeks  a year 

d.  Ore  m.‘nth  a year 

<■  More  than  one  month  a year 
f.  Never 

7-  Do  you  work  on  weekends?  Which  Day(s)7  Saturday  Sunday 

8.  Do  you  have  a day  off  d-ring  the  week?  yes  no  (If  so  which  day?) 

Hcnday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday 

9,  Check  the  holidays  you  get  off  from  work. 

Fiesta  De  Santa  Fe 

Labor  Day 

Ko*h  Hashanah 

Yoo  Kipper 

Columbus  Day 

Hal loveen 

Veteran's  Day 

Thank  sglvlrg 

Hanukkah 

Christmas  Eve 

Christmas  Dav 

Wew  Year's  Eve 


Years  Day 

Lincoln's  Birthday 

Washington's  Birthday 

St.  Patrick's  Day 

Palm  Sunday 

G<  o<J  Friday 

t ster  Sunday 

M -rvorlal  Day 

Primary  Election  Days 

Father' s Day 

Mother' s Day 

Independence  Day 
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10.  I«  your  type  of  vorV  seasonal?  ye^  1 


no  (If  yes,  check  the  season 
you  work . ) 


Winter  Spring 


Summer 


Fall 


11.  On  weekends  you  usually: 

a.  Stay  home,  work  around  the  house. 

b.  Stay  home,  do  nothing. 

c.  Get  out  of  the  house,  take  a drive. 

<J.  Co  hunting  or  flahlng  or  camping, 
e.  Visit  relatives. 

12.  On  long  vacations  you  usually: 

i.  Stay  home,  work  around  the  house. 

b.  Stay  home,  do  nothing. 

c.  /fait  relatives. 

d.  Co  hunting,  Hahlng  or  camping. 

e.  Take  a Ions  trip  ioT 

13.  During  a work  day  when  you  are  at  home  you: 

a.  Work  around  the  hone. 

b.  Watch  television 

c.  Sleep 

d.  Co  out 

e.  Work  at  something  else. 

14.  If  you  ara  retired  you: 

a.  Work,  part-time  at  a job. 

b.  Have  hobbles 

c.  Have  nothing  to  do 

d.  Take  care  of  grandchildren. 

15.  When  .,ot  working  do  you  feel  you  wait  too  much  rime?  y«a  no 

16.  Tou  like  to  socialite  with  frlenda  or  relatives: 

a.  Once  a night 

b.  Once  a week 

c.  Once  a month 
d Once  a year 

17.  You  do  thing*  with  your  family: 

a.  All  the  time 

b.  Moat  of  the  time 

c.  Some  of  the  time 

d.  Almost  never 


you  like  helping  otheia  when  they  aak?  7**  no 


O 
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is. 


Do 


19. 


You  par t ic Ip  * te  In  recreation  such  aa  hunting,  fishing, 
ivlamlng,  golf,  etc. : 


a.  Once  a veeV 

b.  Once  a »onth 

c.  twice  a year 

d.  Once  a year 

e.  Never 


20. 


Do  you  ilVe  to  go  to  parties? 


O 
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LEISURE  TIME  FOR  Af/UVIS 


Today's  f*st  moving,  complex  world  creates  a problem  of  too  murh  leisure 
tim«.  The  forecast  for  future  years  Is  more  leisure  time.  This  may  sound 
like  double  fa.V  and  one  may  ask  howr  can  a fast  moving,  complex  world 
leave  any  t lue  for  leisure? 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  mechanized  labor,  employable  people  and  longer 
life,  we  face  social  changes  such  as  the  "cwenty-hour-work  week/1  layoffs 
and  a demand  for  higher  work  skills. 

In  the  last  ccn  to  fifteen  years,  we  In  New  Mexico  have  felt  these  very 
problems.  We  have  inherited  from  the  progress  around  the  vast  amounts  of 
tlrce-savlng  devices  aimed  at  making  our  liv"®  "easier."  We  maintain  tnat 
to  be  a "good"  citizen,  one  must  keep  busy  and  at  the  same  time  we  Increase 
the  number  of  time  savers  to  ’'elleve  us  from  business. 

Machines  were  developed  to  free  people  from  the  exhausting  long,  hard  hours 
of  daily  toll  and  the  increase  production  in  order  that  pecple  might  tend 
to  more  Important,  leas  exhaustive*  activities.  To  free  man  to  do  what  he 
has  always  wanted  to  do.  CrrentV  we  have  coined  a Vhrase  to  *xpres»  this 
attitude,  "to  do  his  own  thin?  is  min' a own  thing?  And,  It  U 10 

vital  that  ve  mutt  trt  him  a rora  vnrk? 

Medical  science,  scientific  .d  Industrial  technology  has  now  made  it 
possible  for  people  to  live  longer,  work  less,  overcome  n»o-;t  handicaps 
and  achieve  more  specialised  skills.  However,  t lose  who  live  longer  are 
not  guaranteed  a longer  working  life,  but  an  earlier  retirement.  Those 
who  have  handicaps  are  restrlcteo  (if  eve"  hired)  to  part-time  conditions 
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because  of  their  specific  landicaps.  Tnose  who  gain  specific  skills  are 
rot  needed  »3ore  hours  but  are  used  orly  when  their  specific  skills  are 
needed.  To  top  off  fne  frj  ‘ration  of  the  specialized  work  mar  egatnent , 
while  m l are  unionized  or  sped al  i to  the  point  of  a reduction  in 
tim-i  spent  working,  women  ire  being  employed  as  jack-of-al  1- trades  handi- 
ly*0 (women)  to  do  the  odd  duties  left  o' :r  by  progress. 

The  point  is  this:  even  tl  ough  ve  have  progress'd  scientifically  and 

technologically  ve  are  not  necessarily  advanced  enough  socially  to 
handle  an  overdose  of  ccnvmienc;  and  leisure  time. 

As  educators,  it  is  not  ou*  Job  to  charge  the  world.  At  best  our  Job  is 
to  inform  those  who  wish  tleir  ror^d  changed  of  the  things  going  on 
'’round  them  that  could  cauie  theu  not  to  attain  the  happiness  and  success 
they  desire. 

The  workers1  ability  to  use  bis  or  her  leisure  time  r>  make  their  live 
more  i&eaningful  and  less  boring  la  one  of  the  immediate  problems  facing 
a today. 

To  this  particular  premise,  we  dedicate  the  topic  of  "Leisure  T:me  for 
Adults." 


LOCAL  AND  COKMUNITY  RKSUl’KCE  KATE  RIAL 


Suggested  directives  for  ust  n an  Wilt  Educat  on  Program  on  activities 

dealing  with  vocational  lnfo.  ion. 

1.  Director  ot  loo*l  program:  To  compile  vocational  Information  for  his 

location  and  submit  the  results  to  the  State  Office  and  his  local 
teachers.  To  contact  employers,  hiring  agencies  and  training  agencies 
*o  ts  to  offer  assistance  and  c lar 1 f iniHon  of  his  total  program. 

Refer  to  Community  Ocr  ipa t ional  Survey. 

2.  Teacher:  To  use  vocational  Infonmtton  on  both  a national  and  local 

level  to  inform  hts  students  of  the  opportunities  and  qualifications 
available  to  the  students  and  what  the  student  oust  do  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities.  To  set  up  Interviews  and  outings  into  the  community 
to  better  acquaint  the  student  with  his  Opportunities. 

5.  Student:  To  participate  in  a class  project  to  help  gather  information 

about  training,  placement,  and  Jobs  within  the  ccnmunlty  a-  well  as 
acquaint  himself  with  thir  i nf oncat ion . 

**  This  is  to  be  an  integrated  place  of  action  - the  student  is  to  be  the  most 
important  segment  - he  will  supply  both  the  teacher  and  the  director  with 
information  ibout  bis  own  community.  The  program  will  in  turn  use  this 
informat  u n,  set  up  a curriculum  in  vocational  information  to  aid  the 
student  in  finding  out  more  about  his  cownunlty  and  enhancing  M»  op- 
portunity for  better  employment,  training  or  merely  an  awareness  of  these 
oppor  tunit i es , 


r0  Br  COMP r LCD  BY  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITY  FORK  FOR  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION 
1.  who  l*  in  charge  o£  thl#  program  or  b\isiness? 


2.  ta  he  (she)  the  owner,  manager,  foreman,  superintendent,  president  or 


3.  Who  did  you  talk  to?_ 


Whit  is  hi s position 


with  the  program  or  bu$<ness?_ 


U,  What  ii  the  name  of  this  program  or  busineas?_ 
Address  


5.  Whkt  does  thia  organisation  do? train  people;  _ — find  people  work; 

«•  ire  peopte. 

6.  What  kind  of  training  do  they  give? 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


l._ 

2 

3 

4. 


7.  What  kind  of  jobs  do  they  find  for  people? 

t. 5.. 

2. 6«- 

3 ?•- 

6. «■_ 


8.  What  kind  of  position*  do  they  hire  people  for? 


2._ 

4. 


5.  _ 

6 , _ 
7 

8. 


O 
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^ . Is  this  program  or  business  connected  with  the: 


1.  Federal  Government 

2.  State  Government 
'•  County  Government 

City  Government 

5.  Vo  connections  with  government  - private  business 
10.  What  qualifications  irjSt  you  have  to  he  hire!? 


For  which  positions? 
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CUttl'INlTY  OGxPATLOKAL  SL'RVtY 


10  BE  CUVII/.D  BY  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  OR  TEACHER: 


1 NaiK’  firm  Addr-ss 


? 

uerson  interviewed 

Title 

3. 

Goods  and  ^ervtcec  handled 

i*. 

Chain  Independent 

Interviewer 

5. 

Workers  employed:  (separate  males  and 

femal  p s) 

Nus.be  r 

Total  Vnekley  EarnlnRS 

Hour  a 

Days 

0.  I. 

employed 

Bog  1 n 

Moat 

per 

per 

per 

Job  Titles  Sex  F.T.  P.T. 

nir.g 

CoBtnon 

Max  tmum 

week 

week 

week 

A. 

$ 

$ 

S 

B. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

C. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

D. 

$ 

S 

$ 

E. 

$ 

$ 

5 

F . 

$ 

$ 

$ 

6. 

Numbei  part-time  high  school  students  employed! 

Sales 

Off  1c  e 

Service 

7. 

Number  of  week*  granted  for:  Vacations 

vlrh  pay 

Vacations  without  pay 

Paid  sick  V.ave 

0. 

Benefits  sponsored  or  contributed 

to  by 

fir* 

?,  f.wc  of  the  desirable  Aspect  of  this  vork^ 


10.  Some  of  the  undesirable  aspects  or  hsitTds 


11.  Orgcntcsclon  of  tabor 

12.  On-the-loS  tralnlm:  SupplUd 

13.  Re  cons* ndar lorn  as  to  courses  that  the  public  schools  conduct  as  ■ regular  ser* 

vice  to  the  firm:  f reemployment  training  Iot  seasonal  employee* , short 

term  training  for  seasonal  employees , supplementary  tralnlr*  for  Tegular 

employees . 

11.  Number  of  cooperative  part-time  workers  It  I*  estimated  firm  could  employ . 

I no 
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15.  The?  firm's  busiest  business  hours 

U.  Suggestions  as  to  subjects  to  be  offered  by  the  public  schools  to  aid  In  the 
training  of  employees 


17*  Qualifications  for  employment; 


Ses 

Years  in 

Previous 

JoL  Titles 

Entrance  Age 

School 

Experience 

Spec lal 

fteq . Pref . 

Min.  Fret, 

Hln.  Pref. 

Min.  Pref. 

Training 

1 

f 


i 


c. 


E. 


18.  General  personal  and  physical  q jal 1 ficationa  preferred 


O.  Availability  of  trained  vorkera 

20.  Shortcoming!  in  skills  and  knowledge  found  cornuon  among  high  school  gra»*"t>es 


21.  Number  of  employees  hired  furing  the  last  twelve  months:  Full  time 

Psrt  tine Ses sonsl 

22.  Remarks? 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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Book  lets 

MATERIALS  FOR  I'SE  IN  UNIT  OF  WORLD  OF 

WORK 

No. 

400 

Job  Discrimination  Is  Illegal 

PAP 

.25 

399 

Cultural  Differences  Can  Enrich  Our  i.ives 

TAP 

.25 

2.6 

Hov  to  Teach  Your  Children  About  Work 

PAP 

. 25 

268 

Tkt  Labor  Movement  In  The  USA 

PAP 

. 25 

258 

Wtiat'a  Ahead  for  Civil  Service 

PAP 

.25 

249 

So  You  Didn't  Co  To  College 

PAP 

-25 

371 

Homemaker  Service 

PAP 

.25 

248 

Liberal  Education  In  An  Indu  trial  S*viety 

PAP 

.25 

142 

Pover,  Machines  and  Plenty 

PAP 

.25 

206 

Your  Stake  in  Social  Security 

PAP 

.25 

52A776 

Exploring  the  World  of  Jobs 

SRA 

.77 

52A770 

Planning  Your  Future 

S RA 

.85 

52A515 

Enjoying  Leisure  Time 

SRA 

.75 

52A30 

Getting  Job  Experience 

SRA 

.75 

52A26 

!luv  To  Get  The  Job 

SRA 

.75 

52A516 

Our  World  of  Work 

SRA 

.75 

52A514 

What  Employers  Want 

SRA 

.75 

5 2A?5 

Your  Perioral! ty  and  Your  Job 

SRA 

.7$ 

FI Imstrlpi 

Film 

Record 

C78S-1  An  Introduction  to  Vocations  - 49  frames  16 

onln. 

$7.50 

$7.00 

C788-2  The  World  of  Work  • 63  frames  - 18  rain. 

$7.50 

$7. CO 

C786-3  Counseling  in  Vocational  Dts.uaslons  • 63  frame* 

18  min.  $2?. 00  series  of  three 

$7.50 

$7.0) 

799-6  P0W  TO  TAKE  A TEST  - 43  frames 

SINGER  SVE 

$5.00 

nr 

McCrav  Hill 

123000  Use  of  Machines  in  Irdustry-L lf«-Evolut Ion  of 

Mach  Ir.e  s 

52  frames 

$7.50 

nr 

Learning  Arts 

$6.50 

nr 

Bualnesi  Education  Series  (McCrav  Hill) 

$6.50 

nr 

Effective  Business  Correspondence 

$6.50 

nr 

Tr.ide  Acceptance 

Getting  A Job  and  Keeping  It 

$6.50 

nr 

General  Business  Series  (McCrav  Htl!) 

$6.50 

nr 

Transport at  Ion  and  Modern  Life 
Comtunlcs  t Iona  In  Kodern  Life 
Business  end  Government 
Looking  at  Business  Careers 
Succeeding  tn  Your  Career 
Using  Travel  Services 

Finding  and  Holding  Job  RerieJ  * 371.C.O.  SR 
12  transparencies  sverheadi  and  carrying  case 


J 02 

10G 


$60. 00 


I Movie  Films  - lb  KK 

Field  Service  - Indlini  University  A *'  Center 

Co  You  Think  A Job  It  The  Arnwer  - 68  *ln.  b/w  CS-1969 

1 Asiocteted  FlLae 

The  tndlvlduil  In  the  Modern  World  - 2S  win. 

Knovledge  end  Skill • - 19  Min  - color 


• E 


i 03 
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$270.00  (O 
13-50  Cr) 


Free 

Free 


REFEKt'NO.  KAIERLALS  f Of  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION 


o 
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Occupational  Outlook  Handbook. 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
Occupat’cns  Guidance  Kit  (Finney  Co.) 

Occupational  Exploration  KM  (SRA) 

Handbook  of  Job  Facta  (SRA) 

Counselors  Handoook  (Manpower  Adm.  ) 

Ycj,  Your  Job,  Your  Future  (Chantng  Times  - Kiplinger  Mag.) 

Occupational  Guidance  (Pamphlets)  (NMSES) 

SRA  Occupational  ^riefs  (SRA) 

Chronicle  Occupat'onal  Briefs  (Chronicle  Guidance  Series) 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Briefs  (New  York  Life  Insurance) 

Counselors  Information  Guide  to  the  Apprenti cable  Occupations  (N.  M.  State 


Careers  (briefs)  Largo,  Florida 


Apprenticeship 

Council) 


APPENDIX  U G 


TEXAS 


RESULTS  OF  TEXAS  EDUCATION  AGENCY  SURVEY 


OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  IN  TEXAS  1969-1970 


A survey  was  conducted  tc  obtain  information  about  guidance  and  counseling 
activities  in  ISO  Adult  Basic  Education  programs.  A total  of  156  responded 
to  the  survey,  representing  a 86,7  percent  returned. 

Thie  programs  surveyed  were  part-time  evening  classes  usually  meeting 
between  seven  and  nine  P«M,  two  nights  each  veek.  The  larger  programs  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  state  were  administered  by  full-time  public  school 
officials  while  the  smaller  ones  were  administered  by  part-time  officials 
resulting  in  some  differences  In  the  nature  of  the  potential  guidance  service 
offered. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  wa?i  to  obtain  Information.  The  information 
assisted  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  guidance  and  counseling  services 
exist  in  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Texas.  There  were  six  major  areas  established 
to  determine  the  extent  of  guidance  and  counseling  in  the  programs.  The  six 
areas  were  i 

(1)  The  number  of  full-time  and  part-time  counselors, 

U)  The  amount  of  money  budgeted  for  counseling  and  guidance  purpose M 

(3)  Counseling  services  provided  by  persons  other  than  counselors, 

(9)  The  amount  of  tii,"^  devoted  to  various  areas  of  counseling  and 
group  guidance, 

(5 J The  number  of  referrals  made  and  the  Agency  to  which  referred, 

(b)  The  person  who  maintains  cumulative  and  follow-up  records  and  the 
kinds  of  information  kept  In  each. 
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In  the  judgment  ol  the  writer  it  was  believed  th.it: 

(1)  There  is  d direct  relationship  between  the  number  of  counselors  and 
guidance  activities. 

(2)  There  is  a direct  relationship  between  the  amount  of  money  budgeted 
for  guidance  and  counseling  and  the  formal  guidance  activities. 

(3)  There  is  a direct  relationship  between  the  number  and  kinds  °f 
counseling  services  provided  by  persons  other  than  trained 
counselors  and  guidance  activities. 

(<* ) There  Is  a direct  relationship  between  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
various  areas  of  counseling  cr  group  guidance  and  the  guidance 
activities. 

(5)  The  number  of  referrals  made  and  the  Agency  to  which  referred  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  guidance  activities* 

(6)  The  person  who  maintains  cumulative  and  follow-up  records  and  the 
nature  of  these  records  are  directly  related  to  guidance  activities. 

With  these  criteria  statements  in  mind  a survey  instrument  was  developed* 

A total  of  twenty-one  items  were  included  in  the  Survey  instrument.  Appendix  A 
contains  a facsimile  of  the  survey  instrument.  The  survey  i-as  conducted  *s  a 
joint  effort  of  this  writer  and  the  Texas  Education  Agency.  The  survey  instru- 
ment was  validated  by  the  critical  analysis  of: 

(1)  The  Director  of  Guidance  Services, 

(2)  A review  panel  which  reviews  all  data  collecting  insttuments  sent 
out  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency, 

(3)  The  staff  of  the  Adult  and  Continuing  Educaticn  Division,  and  three 
public  school  administrators  of  Adult  Basic  Education  programs* 

This  Chapter  ores*  tr  an  item  by  item  Sunrary  of  the  information  obtained 
from  thesj  survey  instruments  which  were  completed  and  returned. 
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"Number  of  Adult  Basic  Education  students  by  level  of 


\ 

l Item  On^  - 

| instruction;  Basic,  Intermediate,  Advanced,  C.E.D."  {General  Educational 

Development  Level), 

Table  1 displays  the  four  levels  of  instruction  of  the  programs,  the 
enrollment,  and  percentage  of  the  total  in  each  level. 

TABLE  I 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT  BY  LEVEL  OF 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  SPRINC  OF  1970 


Level  of  Instruction 

Number  of  Students 

Percentage 

Basic  Level 

11,336 

34.0 

Intermediate  Level 

10, 344 

31.0 

Advanced  Level 

7,597 

22.8 

General  Educational 
De velopucnt  Level* 

4,105 

12.2 

TOTALS 

33,382 

100.0 

a.  Those  persons  preparing  to  take  the  General  Educa- 
tional Devi lopment  Test  for  High  School  equivalency 
certificate, 

1 - era  TVo  --  Teaching  Personnel 

The  numher  of  teachers,  full-time  and  part-time  reported  on  the  surve) 
are  presented  below: 

P rcer.tage 

5 Full-time  teachers  ,3 

1 j 3 5 4 Part-time  teachers  99.7 

1,559  TOTAL  100.0 


ill 
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There  were  Sh-J,  7 percent  ul  the 


fathers  wV>o  were  part-time.  bixty-six 


j 

| 

j 


pertenL  were  employed  during  the  day  as  classroom  teachers.  Thus,  tl,e 
majority  are  leatlung  the  part-time  classes  as  a second  job. 

Item  Three  --  "Amount  of  funds  budgeted  for  counseling..." 

Responses  to  item  three  revealed  that  thirty-five  programs  surveyed  budgeted 
a total  of  $35,814.00  for  counseling;  Appendix  A contain  a listing  of 
these  programs.  When  the  amount  budgeted  for  counseling  was  compared  to  the 
total  Adult  Basic  Education  budget,  it  was  discovered  that  the  average 
percentage  allocated  for  counseling  was  4.3  percent.  Of  the  total  Adult 
Basic  Education  budget  of  the  program  surveyed  the  largest  percentage 
budgeted  for  counseling  was  6.8  percent  and  ihe  smallest  was  1.5  percent. 
The  Texas  Education  Agency  has  placed  a limit  that  only  5 percent  of  the 
allocated  budget  to  local  educatiot  agencies  can  be  spent  for  counseling. 


Item  Four  -«  "On  which  nights  do  classes  usually  meet?" 

Every  program  surveyed  responded  to  Item  Four.  The  day  and  frequency  to  which 
it  was  indicated  as  a meeting  time  for  classes  are  listed  beievs 


Day 

hfcmday 

Frequency  of  Response 

Percentage 

83 

53.2 

Tuesday 

107 

66.6 

Wednesday 

46 

29.5 

Thur  sday 

116 

74.4 

Friday 

5 

3.2 

Most  Programs  met 
classes  are  Tuesday 

two  nights  each  week.  The 
and  Thursday. 

two  most  popular  evenings 

o 
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It Five  --  "Each  niphl  A.B.F*  desses  meet,  they  meet  for 
(liuvi  many)  hrjurs?  From  (hour)  P.M.  to  (hour)  P.M.?'1 
Kvery  program  which  returned  the  survey  responded  to  this  item.  The  results 
showed  that;  106  programs  met  for  two  hours  each  night,  24  met  for  two  and 
ont-hall  hours,  and  23  met  for  three  hours  each  evening.  Three  programs 
reported  that  they  met  in  classes  for  four  hours  e *ch  night.  Also,  the 
results  indicated  that  48.7  percent  of  those  surveyed  reported  that  classes 
usually  Taef  troin  seven  to  nine  P.M.  and  1 3 « 0 percent  met  from  seven  to 
nine-thirty  p.K.  Over  ninety  percent  of  those  surveyed  met  between  six-thirty 
and  ten  P.H.  The  most  frequently  occuring  combination  was  classes  meeting 
two  hours  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening. 

I tem  Six  — "If  cour.  K s re  employed,  how  many  are?  Part-time? 

Full -time? 

Twenty-five  percent  af  the  programs  surveyed  responded  to  this  item* 

A total  of  sfxty-slx  counselors  were  reported  as  part-time,  while  there  were 
rone  reported  as  being  employed  full-time*  on  the  basis  of  this  study  there  are 
sixty-six  part-time  Adult  Basic  Education  counselors  fer  33,382  students;  a 
Student -to-counselor  ratio  of  503.8  to  1.  Within  the  thirty-five  programs  which 
Indicate  they  employ  a part-time  counselor  the  average  student -counse ler  ratio 
is  216.3  to  1.  This  fact  may  have  mere  meaning  in  relation  to  the  study  vhen  one 
considers  that  students  can  normally  see  a counselor  during  the  evening  hours 
between  seven  and  nine-thirty  p.H.  The  results  of  itc.n  nine  revealed  that 
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Adult  Basic  Education  counselors  had  regular 


sixtv-tive  of  the  part-time 
Lull-time  school  assignments,  therefore  they  would  be  unable  to  see  students 
except  during  the  evening* 

Item  Seven  --  "Under  which  of  the  following  categories  are  A.B.E. 
counseling  funds  being  used?" 

A total  of  forty-three  programs  indicated  that  they  had  funds  budgeted 
for  counseling.  This  study  concerned  itself  with  only  three  categories; 
salary  for  a counselor,  guidance  materials,  and  other.  The  respondents 
were  asked  to  specify  rfhat  "other"  uses  of  funds  they  may  have  used.  A 
total  of  $35,814.00  were  budgeted  by  forty-three  of  those  surveyed. 

Rather  than  indicate  the  amount  budgeted  for  counseling,  the  percentage  of 
the  total  Adult  Basic  Education  allocation  designated  for  counseling  was 
computed.  The  overall  percentage  budgeted  was  6.3  percent.  The  largest 
percentage  of  the  total  budgeted  by  a single  program  was  6.8  percent  and 
the  smallest  percentage  was  1.5  percent. 

Table  11  contains  the  three  categories  included  on  the  survey, 
the  number  and  percentage  of  programs  responding.  64.6  percent  of  the  funds 
were  used  for  salary,  20.3  Percent  for  guidance  materials  and  15.3  percent 
for  other  purposes.  Other  uses  or  funds  included  salary  for  counseling 
aids,  psychometrist,  and  travel  expenses.  One  hundred- thirteen  programs 
did  not  respond  to  this  item;  Indicating  that  72.4  percent  of  the 
Adult  Basic  Education  programs  surveyed  do  rot  use  funds  for  counseling. 


TABLE  II 

NUMBER  OF  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROCRAMS 
AND  CATEGORY  OF  EXPENDITURES  OF  FUNDS 


BUDGETED  FOR 

COUNSELING 

category 

NO.  OF  PROGRAMS 

percentage  of 

TOTAL  RESPONDING 

Salary  for 
Coi.nse  lor 

38 

64.4 

Guidance 

Materials 

12 

20.3 

Other 

9 

15.3 

TOTALS 

39 

100. 0 

?-tcm  E ““  "How  many  persons  counseling  in  your  a.B.E.  pregram 
are  certified  as  counselors?" 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  programs  surveyed  responded  to  this  Item. 

The  results  showed  that  a total  of  63  persons  counseling  in  Adult  Baste 
Education  programs  are  certified  as  counselors. 

If  the  sixty-three  persons  reported  in  item  Eight  are  from  the  sixty-six 
counselors  reported  In  Item  Six,  this  would  indicate  that  only  three  part- 
time  counselors  ate  not  certified. 
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ile*  Nine  --  "How  many  of  your  part-time  A.B.E.  counselors  have  the 
following  regular  full-time  assignments?" 

There  were  a total  of  thirty-six  programs  responding  to  item  Nine.  Of 
the  total  part-time  counselors  in  the  survey  ?d.4  percent  had  either  elementary 
or  secondary  full-time  school  assignments  or  in  soice  cases  a combination  of 
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to L ti  elementary  and  secondary  .assignments.  TABLE  III  shows  the  number  and 
percentage  of  counselors  reported  by  category. 


TABLE  111 

FULL-TIME  ASSIGNMENTS  OF  PART-TIME 
COUNSELORS  IN  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
FULL-TIME  ASSIGNMENT JK/MBER  OF  COUNSELORS PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 


Elementary  Counselor 
Secondary  Counselor 
Other 

TOTALS 


21 

28 

16 

65 


32.3 
43.1 
24.6 
100. 0 


The  regular  full-time  assignments  of  those  reported  in  the  other 
category  were  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  visiting  teachers* 


Item  Ten  --  "How  many  of  your  counselors  are  working  toward  a: 
Master's  Degree?  Counselor  Certification?  Both  MasterTs  and 
Certification?  Doctorate?" 

The  purpose  of  this  item  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Adult 
Basic  Education  Counselors  were  involved  in  professional  preparation. 
Tventy-f ive  programs  responded  to  this  item.  Table  IV  displays  the  number 
of  persons  reported  as  working  toward  the  degree  or  certification. 
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T Ail  Li.  IV 


NUMBER  Of’  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  COUNSELORS  WORrING 
TOWARD  CERTIFICATION  OK  GRADUATE  DECREE 


CERTIFICATION  OR  GRADUATE 
DEGREE  WORKING  TOWARD 

NUMBER 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 

MASTER'S  DEGREE 

H 

36.8 

COUNSELOR  CERTIFICATION 

5 

13.2 

MASTER’S  AND  CERTIFICATION 

9 

23.7 

DOCTORATE 

10 

26.3 

TOTAL 

38 

100.0 

Item  Eleven  --  "If  ro  cou. 

selo”  is  employed. 

! is  counseling  service 

provided?  The  respondents 

i could  respond  No 

or  Yes.  If  the  response 

was  yes  the  question  further  asked:  By  whom?  Teacher,  Administrator 
cr  other.1' 

The  data  in  Table  V revealed  that  in  57.7  Percent,  of  the  programs 
Surve>ed  c'unS'jllng  services  were  provided  by  the  teacher,  administrator  or 
other  person,  if  no  part-time  counselor  was  enplo>ed.  53.5  percent  of  those 
responding  to  this  item  reported  that  teachers  provided  the  counseling  service. 
Sixty-two  or  65.9  percent  reported  the  administrator  as  the  person  providing 
the  counseling  service  and  eight  or  8.9  percent  indicated  that  counseling 
services  were  provided  b>  persons  other  than  a teacher  or  administrator.  12.2 
percent  indicated  that  no  counseling  was  provided.  Table  VI  contains  the  number 
and  percentage  of  programs  sjrveyed  and  the  kind  nf  counseling  service  provided. 


t ,ttv  cl  counseling  service  is  being  p icvidcd 


jtj.i  percent  oS  t lie 


included  in  this  simple.  At  this  point,  however,  there  is  no 
me  the  extent  oJ  the  counseling  services  provided  bv 
v .is  ors,  teachers,  administrators  or  other  persons. 


Item  Twelve  --  "How  much  time  does  the  A.t.F.  counselor  devote  to 
counseling  and  guidance?” 

The  item  indicated  that  the  number  of  hours  per  month 
TABU  V 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PROVIDING  COUNSELING 


TITLE 
Tea^  her 
Administrator 
Other 


number 

PERCENTAGE 

71 

51.* 

62 

*4.9 

8 

5.8 

| 


TOTAL  1*1  3 

a.  The  percentage  dees  not  total  100  percent  since  some  responses  indicated 
a combination  of  persons  providing  counseling. 


TABLE  VI 

COUNSELING  SERVICE  PROVIDED 


Number  of  Percentage  of  Total 

Programs Programs  Survey  ed_ 


Part-time  Counselors 

38* 

2*.3 

No  Counselor  but  Services 

flnb 

57.7 

Provided 

90 

No  Counseling  Service 

9C 

5.8 

No  Response 

I9d 

12.2 

1 14. 

I 1 


TOTALS 


100.0 


l5o 


i.  The  total  number  oi  programs  responding  to  item  six. 
b.c.d.  The  number  ot  programs  responding  to  item  eleven. 

vas  requited.  A total  ot  84  or  53.8  percent  of  those  surveyed 
responded  to  this  item.*  The  total  amount  reported  was  95?  hours  per  mon«.h 
a 'he  average  was  14.3  hours  devoted  to  counseling  and  guidance.  The  largest 
amount  of  time  reported  oy  a single  program  was  160  hours  and  the  least 
reported  was  one  hour  per  month.  The  most  frequently  occurring  response  was 
that  two  hours  per  month  were  devoted  to  counseling  and  guidance.  Appendix 
contains  a listing  of  the  number  of  hours,  the  number  of  programs  and 
percentage  of  tine  devoted  to  counseling  and  guidance. 

Item  Thirteen  --  "How  many  adults  are  seen  by  the  counselor  each 
month  in  the  following  categories?  On  an  individual  basis  or  a 
group  basis?  What  is  the  occasion  for  the  group  meeting?  Regular 
class-time?  Special  meeting?’* 

Ninety-five  prograns  responded  to  Item  Thirteen.  The  results  revealed 
that  2,339  individuals  vere  seen  on  an  individual  basis.  3,521  were  seen  on  a 
group  basis.  Eighty  programs  reported  that  the  occasion  for  the  group  meeting 
was  the  regular  classtime  and  twenty  programs  indicated  the  occasion  was  a 
special  meeting. 
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ltcrc  fourteen  --  "'xltu  I run  U Kv  Ox  tw.  r.»st  significant  areas 
tt{  uiunscling  in  which  the  counselor  spends  ibt  most  time  1t\  individual 
counseling.  Enter  tlx  approximate  number  of  hours  spent  each  month 
in  these  counseling  areas.  The  areas  of  counseling  were,  financial, 
marital,  family,  health,  racial  or  ethnic  problems,  vocatioral  choice, 
vocational  training,  personal,  academic  and  other. 

In  Table  VII  it  will  be  noted  that  18.6  percent  of  the  time  each  month 
Is  spent  in  counseling  in  the  area  of  vocational  choice.  A total  of  ninety-six 
programs  responded  to  this  item,  however,  not  all  of  those  responding  entered 
the  time  in  hours  in  the  appropriate  category.  Thirty-two  programs  responded 
with  check  marks  rather  than  a time  value,  so  a frequency  count  v-as  made  cf 
the  total  number  of  responses  under  each  category  including  time  vjIues  and 
checks.  Table  V 1 I includes  this  frequency  count.  The  frequency  court 
revealed  that  the  most  significant  area  of  counseling  was  in  the  academic 
area.  Oh  the  survey  this  response  Item  asked  the  respondent  to  specify  the 
nature  of  the  academic  education  area  of  counseling. 

The  responses  entered  in  the  "other”  areas  of  counseling  of  Item 
Fourteen  were  grouped  and  the  results  were  summarized.  Fifteen  «ho  responded 
to  the  other  area  of  counseling  and  also  specified  the  nature  of  the 
counseling,  repotted  that  the  counseling  was  concerned  with  the  student  and 
the  General  Educational  Development  Test.  Eleven  programs  reporteJ  that  the 
academic  counseling  was  concerned  with  edurational  advancement,  four  dealt 
with  soTje  form  of  exhortation  concerning  the  adults*  need  to  continue  in 
his  education  and  three  reported  that  college  preparation  war  dealt  with. 
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TABLE  VH 


AREA  OF  COUNSELING  UO.  HOURS  PERCENTAGE  OF  NO,  OF 

PER  MONTH  TOTAL  TIME  RESPONSES 

— TO  THL  ITEM 


Vocational  Choice 

179 

18.6 

45 

Academic 

176 

15. 3 

52 

Vocational  Training 

, 117 

12.2 

37 

Financ ia  1 

1 U 

11.9 

35 

Persona  l 

100 

9.6 

24 

Other 

92 

9.6 

13 

Fami  ly 

68 

7.1 

31 

Health 

54 

5.6 

21 

Marital 

38 

4.0 

9 

Racial  or  Ethnic 

22 

2.3 

11 

TOTAL 

960 

99. 1 

* Not  all  responses  were  In  time  values.  Some  responses  were  check 
marks. 

1 LeTn  fj * i g e rc  -•  "What  :s  the  most  frequently  occurring  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  group  guidance  meet  logs? " 

A total  of  seventy-two  programs  responded  to  Item  Fifteen.  The  responses 
were  grouped  into  the  saraa  categories  used  in  Item  Fourteen  but  including 
an  additional  category,  "Vocational  Opportunities.1 11  The  areas  of  counseling 
are  listed  below  and  ranked  in  order  of  the  frequency  to  which  they  were 
mentioned  as  topics  of  group  guidance  meetings. 
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TABLE  VI 11 


^ IE  A OF  COUNSELING FREQUENCY 

\c  adcr.i  c 31 
Vocational  Opportunities  25 
Vocational  Choice  15 
Financial  11 
Family  9 
Health  6 
Vocational  Training  5 
Personal  5 
Ot her  5 
Racial  or  Ethnic  2 


Item  Sixteen  --  *Vho  informs  the  A.B.E.  student  of  the  counseling 
services  available?  TeacheT?  Counselor?  Administrator?  Other?" 

A total  of  ninety-nine  programs  of  the  156  programs  surveyed  indicated 
the  person  who  informs  the  Adult  student  of  the  counseling  service.  Below 
the  responses  are  presented  in  Table  IX. 

IABLE  IX 

TITLE  Of  PERSON  WHO  IN FORKS  NO.  OF  RESPONSES  PERCENTAGE  OF 

THE  STUDENT  OF  COUNSELING  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  THOSE  RESPONDING 

SERVICE TO  THIS  ITEM  

91  91.9 

58  58. 

35  3S, 

3 2 IM 


Teacher 

Administrator 

Counselor 

Other 


I 

O ■ 
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S ii vt v .Ji.vl  JiM'.i’  r cm  h peri  mu  o|  t hi' st*  responding  to  this 

i t e^i  imported  the  ie.»clvT  us  the  pci  son  who  injorms  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
stuihr.t  01  the  lounscl  ii!^  >.'n  :.e,  The  curb  in.it  ions  of  teacher*  counselor 
.n’d  ad.iinistr.it  -i  jj  e displmed  bciew  revealing  the  frequency  at  which 
these  combinations  occurred  in  the  responses  of  the  survey. 

THE  COMBINATION  OF; FREQUENCY  Or  OCCURRENCE 

Teacher,  Count  ilor  and  Administrator  2? 

Teacher  and  Administrator  54 

Counselor  and  Administrator  28 

This  indicates  that  in  this  sample  the  teacher  .itid  adminstrator  were 
by  far  the  most  frequent  source  of  information  between  the  student  and 
th.  guidance  services. 

The  areas  of  counseling  which  appear  to  occur  more  frequently  are 
Vocational  Choice,  Ac.ider.ic,  Vocational  Training  ©r  Vocational  Opportun  ties. 

In  the  case  of  the  g.'oup  guidance  meerings  the  topic  of  vocational  oppe r tun ities 
included  discussion  of  where  and  how  students  might  find  work. 

Item  Seventeen  --  "Indicate  below'  the  number  of  Adults  referred  to  an 

agency  by  your  A.B.F , program  since  September,  1969. M 

Forty  percent  of  the  programs  surveyed  responded  to  his  item.  The 
iist  of  agencies  w’ere  gre-.ped  ir.tc;  employment , training  and  education,  social 
agencies,  other  agencies  and  r.iscel  Ian  ecus . Table  X contains  the  name  of  the 
specific  dgtrey  lo  which  referrals  wire  made,  the  number  of  referrals  and  the 
percentage  of  lot.,1  referrals.  71  * total  number  of  referrals  for  all  seventy- 
six  of  those  programs  responding  were  3,139.  The  largest  percentage  of 
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rclrir.jls  was  i>  t ir.T  ► 1 ■ i t n [ \tvi.-n  iiuuHroH  nr  d live  adults  were 

referred  to  Lho  Toe  is  Krspl  f.iunr.  L s s i mi,  -rf  ir.li  was  2?*',  pcrcenL  f-f 

the  loul,  TVenty-f  uur  ar  d one  Ltntii  (24.1)  percent  were  referred  lc  social 
agencies,  and  6. 4 percent  were  referred  tc  training  agencies.  Ten  and 
nine  tenths  (10.9)  percent  were  referred  to  olher  agencies  such  as  Immigration 
and  Natura  1 iia t ion  Office,  Health  Department  and  A Cer.eral  Educational 
Testing  Center.  When  the  results  from  Table  X are  compared  to  the  results 
from  Tables  VII,  and  VIII  It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  and  kinds 
of  referrals  are  in  agreement.  According  to  Item  Fourteen  the  most 
significant  areas  of  counseling  were  vocational  in  nature.  The  largest 
number  of  referrals  to  a single  agency  was  the  Texas  Employment  Conrr.i ssion . 
Also,  of  all  categories  the  category  of  1 'employment"  for  Item  Seventeen 
received  the  largest  number  and  percentage  of  referrals*  Ranked  in  the 
top  three  nest  significant  areas  of  counseling  was  vocational  training, 
however,  the  category  of  "training  and  education"  received  6.4  percent 


of  the  referrals  in  ttera  Seventeen. 


TABLE  / 


KHK&IK  <)T  REH  KKALS  AND 

AGENCY  TO  VH]r;U 

RET  ERRED 

AGENCY  TO  WHICH  REFERRED 

NUMBER  OF 

percentage 

REFERRALS 

TOTAL 

REFERRALS 

EMPLOYMENT 

Tex  a s Employment  Corm- 
i ss Ion 

705 

22.lt* 

Industry  am,'  Business 

276 

8*79 

Civil  Service 

13 

.04 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

25 

.08 

Total  for  Employment 

1019 

31*37 

TRAINING  & EDUCATION 

Goodwill  Industries 

1 

.03 

Department  of  Labor 

108 

3.44 

Training  Programs 

Junior  Colleges 

2 

.06 

Senior  Colleges 

30 

.09 

Adult  Migrant  Education 

8 

.03 

Public  School  Programs 

52 

1,66 

Total  for  Training 

201 

5.31 

SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

Wc  1 far  e 

2 ll 

7.77 

Community  Action  Agencies 

65 

2.07 

Social  Security  Admir.i  stra  - 
1 1 on 

3*5 

11.63 

Veteran's  Administration 

.07 

Legal  Aid  OffUe 

.Cl 

Vocational  Rehaoi  I i tau -n 

58 

1,83 

Total  Ur  Social  Apentics  75' 
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OTHER  AGENCIES 


Central  Education 

Development  Testing  Center 

Immigration  and  Naturalization 

City,  County  Health 
Depar  tment 

Men t a 1 Health  Clinic 
Planned  Parenthood 

Total  for  Other  Agencies 


52 

215 

62 

13 

1 

34  3 


a ‘.'MISCELLANEOUS 

Miscellaneous 


819 


TOTAL  for  all  referrals 


3,139 


1.66 


6.85 

1.97 

.04 


.03 

10.55 


a.  This  category  includes 
agency  indicated  and  those 
as  to  agency. 


the  number  of  referrals  to  which  there  us  no 
referrals  which  could  not  otherwise  be  classified 
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Item  Eiphtffn  -- 


"Whw  oi  the  following  maintains  the  cumulative  folder 


on  each  adult  7 (Teacher,  Counselor,  Administrator  or  Other  )'* 

Of  those  programs  surveyed  76,923  responded  to  item  eighteen,  The  results 
of  responses  are  expressed  in  TABLE  XI  below.  The  teacher  is  the  person  who 
maintained  the  cumulative  (older  in  this  survey.  The  administrator  Tanked 
second  to  the  teacher  as  the  person  who  maintains  the  cumulative  folder  and 
the  counselor  ranked  third.  Some  oi  those  persons  reported  in  the  category 
of  other  were  teachex  aides  and  secretaries. 


TABLE  XI 

PERSONS  VHO  MAINTAIN  AJPLLT  BASIC  EDUCATION 
CUMULATIVE  folder3 


Title  of  Person  Maintaining 
Cumulative  Record 

No.  o f Re  sponses 
in  this  category 

Percent  of  Total 
Responding  to  this  item 

Teacher 

03 

69,2 

Administrator 

C6 

38,3 

Counselor 

i; 

0,3 

Other 

? 

5,0 

a,  A total  of  120  programs  responded  to  this  item. 


3 
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r j ifit-i  i n<  d,  describe  the 


1 i fig  M Hif  m i . --  ” P t .1  I ■ 1!  .Ill  11  » w 1 i • 1 <!<  r i 
kind-.  <'l  'Him:  Hum  ii  M 'ii  l 1 1 r i ■, . ” 

j line  Jiundrtd.fo.jrucii  proprnrr.*.  <-r  percent  .espondtd  to  this  item. 

The  various  responses  wort  ,;ruup«  d,  according  to  their  s iir.i  >.  ar  i ly , into 
twenty  areas.  A Iroquuncy  count  was  r.^de  of  the  number  of  times  the 
• responses  indicated  that  this  information  was  reported  as  being  kept  in 

» the  cumulative  folder.  The  nineteen  areas  Site  listed  on  TABLE  XII*  Most 

/ of  the  information  kepi  in  a cumulative  folder  appeared  to  le  similar  to 

i the  information  contained  in  an  enrollment  card.  Such  things  as  namei 

i 

t address,  telephone,  sex,  marital  status,  and  number  of  children  were  injicafed 

as  being  kept  in  the  lold^r.  1ABLE  XII  also  contains  the  kind  of  material 
5 kept  in  the  folder  ranked  in  order  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  wis 

i mentioned  on  item  nineteen  of  the  survey. 


TABLE  XI: 


the  kinds  or  Information  contained  in  the  cimiuative  folder 


KIND  OF  INFORMATION 


*10,  OF  TIMES  ITEM 
REPORTED 


O 

ERIC 


Name,  Address,  Telephone?  No.,  Sex,  Marital  Status, 
Numler  and  .'ges  of  Children 

Test  Scores 

Academic  progress  in  programs 

Previous  Education  and  Training 

Employment  status 

Attendance  in  evening  classes 

Sample  of  students  work 

Personal  hi*tory  of  student 

Advancement  in  Employment 

Freviour  work  experience 

Reasons  for  sepaiation  from  program 

Health  Information 

Instructional  materials  completed 

Income 

Anecdotal  records 

Reasons  for  attending  the  pr<?  rar 

Transcript 

Vocation!  Interest 

Teacher  evaluation 


5? 

36 

2U 

21 

15 

13 

11 

9 

.5 

5 

5 

5 

A 

% 

A 

3 

1 

l 
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he  1 u 1 1 i*wi uj;  it* 1  .n  nt  .ii  ns  < lie  tollow-up  record 


1 1 cn  Tver-tA  --  w I t 

s \ sc  i’M  OJ.  ca».h  ad- It.’  ITo.ich  r,  Adniir \st  r.-iU'r,  Couni.c'lvr,  or  Other)" 


In  order  to  dctermi  :u’  the  extent  to  which  j lol  Low-up  record  system  vis 
itu  i t,  t a i ned  and  the  kinds  cl  informal  Lon  it  ccnita  i r ed,  tve  items  were  developed. 
Item  twenty  'sked  lor  thi  person  who  maintained  the  folUw-up  system,  while 
item  twenty-one  asked  icr  a description  of  the  kinds  of  information  contained 
in  the  record  folder* 

E ighty-e ight  persons  responded  to  item  twenty*  TABLE  XIII  illustrates 
the  summary  of  the  results  Iron  item  twenty* 

TABLE  XIII 

PERSONS  WHO  MAINTAINED  THE  FOLLOW- IT  RECORD  SYSTEM 

Person  Maintaining  Folic w - jp  System  Nnmbet  Ter  Cent  of  Those 

_ Respot. ding 


Teacher 
Admin i st  rater 
pjufi  selor 
Other 


52 

59.1 

57 

42.0 

?J 

26.1 

6 

6.8 

It  should  be  noted  in  TABLE  XI  as  in  TABLE  XIII  the  ~eacher  ranks  highest 
as  tie  person  who  maintains  the  record  systeir. 

I tern  Tvent  y -One  --  ''If  a fellow-up  folder  is  maintained,  describe  the 
kinds  of  information  it  contains?1’ 

Responses  to  this  ite,n  vert  obtained  from  forty-two  programs.  Responses 
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U,r"  ^ t r*  Tt*  t,\,  '/ium  wu  r.,d,  .V 

,l>  U“  r‘"y  " V'""V  "'.'.’frrfd  M'  ibis  iifi:,.  T.StiUXIV  Us 

Jo i/c  1 < Jil  d |r  / tf(.  risji:,.  Thu  groups  arc  ranked  in  order  <:■  f 

their  irc'jucnt)  i*/  i<r  t m - *.M ( t.# 

TAHIR  XIV 

KIMiS  Or  I NT  i IUN  CONTAINED  IN'  FOLLOW- UP  RECORD 

SYSIEM 


KIND  OF  INFORMATION  CONTAINED  IN 
FOLLOW-UP  RECORD 


Reasons  for  separation  from  program 
Advancement  on  joh 

Tr  an.5 1 r r r ing  to  other  educational  program 
Success  on  job 
Job  placement 

t'»  S,  Citizenship  obtained 
Civic  activity 
Agency  to  which  referred 
Driver  license  completed 


NUMBER 


13 

a 


ERIC 
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SVKIVNRY 

This  paper  his  presented  a briel  description  o»  the  devP lopmen t of  the 
research  study  in  addition  to  all  Uvn  by  iLem  analysis  of  the  information 
collected  from  the  smvc>.  Information  vms  presented  which  indicated: 

(1)  The  number  of  adult  students  enrolled  in  the  A da It  Basic 
Education  programs  surveyed* 

(2)  The  number  of  teachers,  counselors  and  ether  personnel* 

(3)  The  amount  of  money  budgeted  for  counseling  purposes  and  its 
spec i f ic  uses, 

(4)  The  amount  of  time  spent  and  the  areas  of  indiv-dual  counseling 
and  group  guidance, 

(S>)  The  number  and  nature  of  referrals  made, 

(6)  The  kinds  of  cumulative  and  follow-up  records  kept  and  persons 
who  maintain  these  recoros. 


I 
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Section  III 

Biographical  Data  Analysis 
ABE  Students  and  Staff 

Region  VI 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA  ANALYSIS,  ABE 
STUDENTS  AND  STAFF,  REGION  VI 


INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  long-range  aspirations  indicated  in  our 
previous  report,  Summary  for  FY  1969-Forecast  for  FY 
1970 , was  development  of  predictors  for  success  in  teaching, 
administering,  supervising,  counseling,  or  working  as  a para- 
professional  in  ABE.  Toward  this  end,  two  biographical  data 
forms,  one  for  ABE  students  and  one  for  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, supervisors,  counselors,  and  paraprofc*;sionals— all 
members  of  the  pilot  center  staff— were  developed  at  The 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  (Appendices  III- A and  III-B). 
The  basic  idea  is  that  if  personal  background  information  can 
be  correlated  with  success  in  teaching  or  other  staff  work  or 
with  efficient  learning  on  the  part  of  ABE  students,  then  we 
will  have  predictors  for  the  selection  of  staff  and  a better 
picture  of  the  type  of  student  which  the  current  curriculum 
reaches. 

During  the  year,  the  biographical  data  forms  were 
administered  to  students  and  staff  members  at  ABE  centers 
in  each  of  the  Region  VI  states.  Most  of  these  centers  were 
pitot  centers  for  the  Regional  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Project.  The  report  which  follows  presents  a description  of 
the  data  obtained. 

This  report  contains  only  that  part  of  the  data  which 
enables  one  to  gain  a picture  of  the  major  and  most  relevant 
descriptive  characteristics  of  APE  students  and  staff.  It 
contains  an  examination  of  the  differences  between  students 
and  staff  across  the  States  comprising  Region  VI. 

It  was  necessary,  in  preparing  a summarizing  report,  to 
select  among  the  data  examined.  An  examination  of  the  total 
data  was  prohibitive.  Descriptive  data  for  students  and  staff 
arc  available  for  individual  stater,  centers  within  states,  the 
Rcg:on  as  a whole,  as  well  as  analysis  of  variance  across  the 
states. 

The  data  arc  available  in  the  form  of  computer  print. outs 
from  the  Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service  Bureau. 
Extension  Division,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  for 
anyone  who  wants  them. 
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Additional  analyses  of  the  data  already  obtained  will  be 
made  during  the  third  year  of  the  Project.  Additional  data 
input  also  is  anticipated. 

INSCRIPTION  OF  ABE  STUDENTS 

The  following  descriptive  data  were  gathered  from  a 
sample  of  ABF  students  in  the  five  states  comprising  USOK 
Region  VI— Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas.  Within  the  states  the  information  came  from  tlircc 
separate  ABF  centers.  There  were  855  respondents  to  the 
biographical  data  form. 

Demographic  Characteristics 

Sixty- three  percent  of  the  students  were  female.  Fifty- 
seven  percent  were  under  36  years  of  age,  while  just  six 
percent  were  over  56  years  of  age.  Oj  the  total  sample, 
seventy-nine  percent  are  or  have  been  married  and  twenty- 
one  percent  are  single.  1 hree-ejuarters  of  those  responding 
have  children.  Of  these,  forty-eight  percent  have  three  or 
fewer  children  and  just  seventeen  percent  have  five  or  more 
children.  Overall,  forty* five  percent  of  the  sample  arc  white, 
thnty-iwo  percent  arc  Mcxican-Amcrican,  and  twenty-three 
percent  arc  black.  'Flic  students  report  that  sixty-five  percent 
of  them  speak  English  at  home,  while  thirty-one  percent 
speak  Spanish  and  four  percent  speak  French.  Fifty-one 
percent  indicate  that  they  June  full-time  jobs. 

Sixty- five  percent  of  the  sample  grew  up  in  small  towns 
(less  than  10,000)  or  in  rural  or  farm  areas.  Of  the 
respondents,  sixty-one  percent  indicated  that  they  had 
moved  only  once  or  not  at  all  before  the  age  of  18. 

Family  Structure 

In  the  sample,  sixty-two  percent  reported  that  they  lived 
with  both  their  natural  parents  during  childhood.  Twenty- 
one  percent  did  not  live  with  either  parent  during  childhood. 
More  than  seventy  percent  of  those  responding  to  the  item 
about  parental  separation  reported  that  their  parents  were 
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separated  by  death,  divorce,  or  other  circumstances.  Of  these, 
sixty-one  percent  were  under  15  when  the  separation 
occurred.  In  the  total  sample,  there  was  an  average  number  of 
five  siblings.  The  ABK  students  indicated  no  special  rank  with 
relation  to  their  siblings. 

Religious  Characteristics 

The  results  indicaied  that  for  the  sample  as  a whole, 
forty-five  percent  had  parents  who  were  Roman  Catholic, 
while  thirty-three  percent  had  parents  who  were  Baptist, 
Disciples  of  Christ,  or  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  A 
small  percentage  belonged  to  various  other  religious  denom- 
inations. lhe  ABE  students1  religions  affiliations  are  similar 
to  those  of  their  parents.  Forty-two  pc.cent  of  the  fathers  of 
ABE  students  attended  church  regularly,  while  sixty  percent 
of  their  mothers  did  so.  The  ABH  students  reported  that 
fifty-six  percent  of  them  attended  church  regularly.  The 
respondents  said  that  for  seventy  percent  of  them  religion 
was  a dominant  or  the  dominant  concern  of  their  parents1 
lives,  while  for  themselves  the  percentage  is  eighty.  The 
students  indicated  that  when  they  were  children  their 
families  regularly  attended  church  together. 

Education 

Of  the  total  sample,  seventy-one  percent  had  fathers  who 
had  no,  or  less  than,  grade  school  education.  Of  their 
mothers,  sixty-eight  percent  had  no,  or  less  than,  grade 
rcbool  education.  Of  the  spouses  of  the  ABF,  students  in  the 
sample,  fifty-one  percent  had  some  high  school  education 
and/or  ;•  high  school  diploma,  while  thirty-six  percent  had 
less  than  a grade  school  education.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the 
respondents  completed  eighth  grade,  while  just  ten  percent 
had  less  than  fourth  grade  education. 

Firt> -seven  percent  of  the  respondents  left  school  to  go 
to  wuik,  while  twenty-one  percent  indicated  that  they  left 
school  because  they,  or  their  families,  thought  education  was 
unnecessary. 

Just  fifteen  percent  of  the  total  sample  indicated  that 
they  consulted  their  teachers  while  limy  weic  in  school. 


Eighty-one  percent  of  the  sample  stated  that  the  school  did 
not  contact  them  after  they  dropped  out. 

The  importance  of  education  to  these  students  is 
reflected  L»  their  own  attendance  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
ninety-seven  percent  of  them  are  cncoui aging  their  own 
children  to  remain  in  school.  This  was  also  borne  out  by  the 
indication  that  seventy-five  percent  have  contact  with  their 
children’s  teachers. 

Fifty-five  percent  expect  self-improvement  from  the 
ABK  program,  while  thirty-eight  percent  expect  better  jobs 
and  seven  percent  expect  social  contacts. 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  sample  learned  about  ABB 
through  someone  who  was  in  the  ABF.  program  or  who  knew 
about  it.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  sample  learned  about 
ABK  from  the  newspaper. 

In  interpreting  these  statistics  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  a large  majority  of  the  sample  were  women. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ABB  STUDENTS 
IN  STATES 

Arkansas 

The  following  descriptive  data  were  gathered  from  a 
sample  of  ABB  students  in  Arkansas  There  were  142 
respondents  to  the  biographical  data  form. 

Demographic  Characteristics 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  students  were  female.  Seven- 
teen percent  were  under  21  years  of  age,  while  sixty  percent 
were  between  21  and  40  years  of  age.  Just  sixteen  percent 
over  50  years  of  age.  Of  the  sample,  twenty-six  percent  were 
single;  of  the  remaining  seventv-four  percent,  forty-eight 
percent  arc  currently  married,  the  rest  being  separated  by 
death  or  divorce.  Seventy-four  percent  of  those  responding 
have  children.  Of  these,  forty-three  percent  have  three  ni 
fewer  children,  and  twenty  percent  have  five  or  more 
children.  Overall,  fifty-nine  percent  arc  black  and  forty-one 
percent  arc  white.  The  s tune  ills  reported  that  ninety-eight 


percent  speak  English,  while  one  percent  speak  French  and 
one  percent  speak  Spanish.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the 
sample  have  full-time  jobs. 

Sixty-one  percent  grew  up  in  a rural  or  farm  area.  Twelve 
percent  grew  up  in  'owns  of  100,000  or  more,  and  fifteen 
percent  grew  up  in  towns  of  bctweci  500  and  10,000 
inhabitants.  Of  the  respondents,  thirty-six  percent  said  they 
had  moved  once,  while  fifty  percent  had  moved  from  two  to 
four  times  before  the  age  of  18.  No  respondent  said  iie  had 
never  moved. 

Family  Structure 

Forty-nine  percent  of  the  sample  reported  that  ihcy 
lived  with  both  their  natural  parents  dining  childhood. 
Twenty-six  percent  did  not  live  with  either  parci  t during 
childhood.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  sample  indicated  fhat 
their  parents  were  separated  by  death,  divorce,  or  other 
circumstances  before  I he  student  rcachrd  the  age  of  15.  In 
the  sample  there  w-  s a reported  average  of  six  siblings. 
Forty-two  percent  had  eight  or  more  siblings.  The  students 
had  no  special  rank  with  relation  to  their  siblings. 

Rcligio  u s Ch  ara  c t eris  t ics 

The  results  showed  that , for  the  sample,  three-quarters 
of  the  respondents  had  parents  who  were  Baptists,  Disciples 
of  Christ,  or  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Ten  percent 
stated  that  their  parents  were  Methodists  or  Congregation- 
alisms. I he  ABF  students1  religious  affiliations  arc  quite 
similar  to  those  of  their  parents.  Forty-eight  percent  of  the 
fathers  nt  ABF  students  attended  church  occasionally  or  less 
often,  while  twenty-five  percent  of  their  mothers  did  so.  The 
respondents  stated  that,  for  sixty-seven  percent  of  them 
religion  was  a dominant  or  the  dominant  concern  for  thtir 
fathers;  eighty-six  percent  of  them  reported  that  this  was  so 
for  their  mothers.  For  the  students  themselves,  eighty-seven 
percent  state  .hat  religion  is  a dominant  or  the  dominant 
concern  in  their  lives.  They  indicated  that,  as  children, 
fifty-eight  percent  regularly  attended  church  with  their 
families. 


Education 

01  ihc  sample,  appioximately  sixty  percent  reported 
that  their  parents  had  some  grade  school  education  and 
twenty-five  percent  had  some  high  school  education  and/or  a 
high  school  diploma.  Approximately  seven  percent  of  their 
parents  had  no  formal  education.  Of  the  spouses  of  ABE 
students,  fort)'  percent  have  some  grade  school  education 
while  thirty- three  percent  have  some  high  school  education 
and/or  high  school  diploma.  Just  five  percent  have  no  formal 
education.  Thirty- three  percent  of  the  respondents  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade  and  twenty  four  percent  have  less 
than  a fourth  grade  education. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  respondents  left  school  to  go 
to  work,  while  twenty-fovr  percent  gave  discouragement  with 
school  as  their  reason  for  leaving.  Nineteen  percent  indicated 
that  they,  or  dicir  families,  thought  school  was  unnecessary. 

Tight  percent  of  the  lanvplc  consulted  their  teachers 
while  they  \wre  in  school.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the 
sample  stated  that  the  school  did  not  contact  them  after  they 
dropped  out 

The  importance  of  education  to  these  students  is 
reflected  in  their  own  attendance  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
ninety-five  percent  of  die m *rc  encouraging  their  own 
children  to  remain  in  school.  Eighty-two  percent  have 
contact  with  their  children’s  teachers. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  sample  rxpcct  self- 
improvement  from  the  ABE  program,  while  forty-six  percent 
expect  better  jobs  and  twenty-nine  percent  expect  social 
contacts. 

Eighty -eight  percent  of  the  sample  learned  about  ABE 
through  someone  who  was  in  the  ABE  program  or  who  knew 
about  it.  Eleven  percent  of  the  sample  learned  about  ABE 
from  the  newspaper,  and  just  one  pcrccn*  learned  about  ABE 
from  television . 


Louisiana 

The  following  descriptive  data  were  gathered  from  u 
sample  ot  ABE  students  in  Louisian i.  There  were  184 
respondents  to  the  biogiapliiraf  data  form. 
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Don  og  raft  hie  Cha  ra  c t cris  t ics 

Seventy-one  percent  uf  the  students  are  female.  Twenty 
six  percent  of  the  sample  were  under  21  years  of  age,  while 
seventy  three  pcrccnl  were  between  21  and  40  years  of  age. 
Just  eight  percent  were  over  50  years  of  age.  Of  the  sample, 
twe •tty-three  percent  arc  currently  married,  the  rest  biing 
separated  by  death  or  divorce.  Seventy* eight  percent  of  those 
responding  have  children.  Of  these,  fifty  percent  have  three 
or  fewer  children  and  thirteen  percent  have  five  or  more 
children.  Overall,  one  percent  arc  Mcxican-Amcrican,  forty- 
two  percent  are  black,  and  fifty-seven  percent  arc  while.  The 
students  rcpoit  that  eighty-four  percent  of  them  speak 
English  at  home,  while  one  percent  speak  Spanish  and  fifteen 
percent  speak  French.  Forty  percent  of  the  sample  have 
full-time  jobs, 

SixtyTour  percent  of  the  sample  grew  up  in  small  towns 
(less  than  10,000)  or  in  rural  or  farm  areas.  The  others  came 
from  larger  towns  or  ci w ics.  Of  the  rccpondenls,  sixty-six 
pcrccnl  said  that  they  had  moved  only  once  or  not  at  all 
be  for-:  the  age  of  1 8. 

Fanv'ly  Structure 

Sixty  one  percent  of  the  sample  reported  that  they  lived 
with  both  their  natural  patents  during  childhood.  Nineteen 
percent  did  not  live  with  either  parent  during  childhood. 
Furly-fivc  percent  of  the  sample  indicated  that  their  pa; cuts 
were  separated  by  death,  divorce,  or  other  circumstances 
before  the  student  reached  the  age  of  15.  In  the  sample  there 
was  an  average  of  four  to  five  siblings.  Twenty-four  percent 
have  eight  or  more  siblings.  The  students  indicate  no  special 
rank  with  ;hlien  to  their  siblings. 

t ligto  u s Ch  arcr  tens  ties 

The  results  showed  that  for  ihc  Simple,  thirty-three 
percent  had  parents  who  were  Roman  Cathulic,  while 
fifty-one  pcrccnl  had  parent,  who  were  Baptist,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  or  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Small  percent- 
ages belonged  to  various  other  religious  denominations.  The 
AUK  students’  religious  affiliations  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  i*  ;■  i.  parents.  Fifty-four  pcrccnl  of  the  fathers  of 
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ABE  students  attended  church  regularly,  while  seventy-one 
percent  of  their  mothers  d.d  so.  The  respondent*  state  that 
for  sixty-seven  percent  of  them,  religion  was  a dominant  or 
the  dominant  concern  in  their  fathers’  lives;  for  eighty-six 
percent,  it  was  so  in  their  mother*’  lives.  For  the  students 
themselves,  eighty-five  percent  stat<  d that  r:ligicn  is  a 
dominant  or  the  dominant  concern  in  their  lives.  They 
indicated  that,  as  children,  sixty  percent  attended  church 
regularly  with  their  families,  while  thirty-two  percent  did  so 
occasionally  or  less  often. 

Education 

Of  the  sample,  sixty -eight  percent  base  fathers  who  had 
i to,  or  less  thuii,  grade  school  education;  fifty-nine  percent 
have  mothers  with  such  an  educational  level.  Twenty  eight 
percent  have  fathers  with  some  high  school  education  and/or 
a high  school  diploma,  while  thirty-five  percent  have  mothers 
with  sxirh  an  educational  level.  Of  the  spouses  of  the  ABE 
students,  thirty-fear  percent  have  no,  or  less  than,  grade 
school  education;  sixty-one  percent  have  some  high  school 
education  and/or  a high  school  diploma.  Fifty-six  percent  of 
the  respondents  {9'J  to  this  question)  have  completed  the 
eighth  grade,  while  just  sixteen  percent,  have  less  than  a 
fourth  grade  education. 

Fifty-In:  percent  of  the  respondents  {128  to  this 
question}  left  school  to  go  to  work,  while  twenty-four 
percent  gave  discouragement  with  school  as  their  reason  for 
leaving.  Twenty-one  percent  indicated  that  they,  or  their 
families,  thought  school  was  unnecessary. 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  sample  stated  that  they  con- 
sulted with  their  teachers  whilv  they  were  in  school. 
Seventydive  percent  of  the  sample  indicated  that  the  school 
did  not  contact  them  after  they  dropped  out. 

The  importance  of  education  to  these  students  is 
reflected  by  their  own  attendance  in  ABE  classes,  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  that  rincty-llucc  percent  of  them  are  encouraging 
their  own  children  to  remain  in  school.  This  was  also  borne 
out  b>  the  fact  that  seventy-eight  percent  have  coni  ret  with 
their  children’s  teachers. 


Fifty,  four  percent  of  the  sample  expect  self- 
improvement  from  the  ABE  program,  while  forty-three 
percent  expect  better  jobs  and  two  percent  expect  social 
contacts. 

Eighty- two  percent  of  the  sample  learned  about  ABE 
through  someone  who  was  in  the  ABE  program  or  who  knew 
about  it.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  sample  learned  about  ABE 
from  the  newspaper,  and  just  three  percent  learned  about 
ABE  from  television. 


New  Mexico 

The  following  descriptive  data  were  gathered  from  a 
sample  of  ABE  students  in  New  Mexico.  There  were  158 
respondents  to  the  biographical  data  form. 

Demographic  Characteristics 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  students  arc  female.  Nine 
percent  of  the  sample  were  under  21  years  of  age,  while 
fifty-seven  percent  were  between  21  and  40  years  of  age  and 
just  twelve  percent  were  over  50  years  of  age.  Of  the  total 
sample,  eighteen  percent  arc  single;  of  the  remaining  eigliiy* 
two  percent,  siMy-four  percent  are  currently  married,  the 
rest  being  separated  by  death  or  divorce.  Sixty-eight  percent 
of  those  responding  have  children.  Of  these,  fifiy-onc  percent 
have  three  or  fewer  children,  and  sixteen  percent  have  more 
lh;m  five  children.  Overall,  forty  percent  arc  Mcxiran- 
Aincrican,  three  percent  arc  black,  and  fifty-seven  percent  are 
white  The  students  report  that  forty-five  percent  sprak 
English  at  home,  while  the  remaining  fifty-five  percent  speak 
Spanish.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  sample  have  full-time  jobs. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  sample  grew  up  in  small  towns 
(less  than  10,000)  or  in  rural  or  farm  areas.  The  others  came 
from  larger  towns  or  cities.  Of  the  respondents,  sixty-four 
percent  indicated  that  they  had  moved  only  once  or  not  at  all 
before  the  aage  of  18. 

Family  Structure 

In  the  sample,  sixty-seven  percent  report  that  they  lived 
with  both  their  natural  parents  during  childhood.  Nineteen 
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percent  did  ; tot  live  with  either  parent  daring  childhood. 
Thirty-four  percent  of  the  sample  indicated  that  their  parents 
were  separated  by  death,  divorce,  or  other  circumstances 
before  the  student  reached  t lie  age  of  15.  In  the  sample,  there 
was  an  average  of  four  to  five  siblings.  Sixteen  percent  have 
eight  or  more  siblings.  The  students  indicated  no  special  rank 
with  relation  to  their  siblings. 

Religious  Characteristics 

The  results  showed  that,  for  the  sample,  seventy-four 
percent  had  parents  who  were  both  Roman  Catholic.  While 
ten  percent  had  fathers  who  were  Baptist,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
or  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  eight  percent  had 
mothers  who  were  members  of  these  Churches.  Seven  percent 
had  fathers  who  were  Congo  gationalist  or  Methodist,  and 
eight  percent  had  mothers  who  belonged  to  these  churches. 
Small  percentages  belonged  to  various  other  religious  denom- 
inations. The  APE  students1  religious  affiliations  woe  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  their  parents.  Forty-nine  percent  of 
the  fathers  of  APE.  students  attended  church  regularly,  white 
sixty-six  percent  of  their  mothers  did  so.  The  respondents 
state  that  sixty-four  percent  of  them,  religion  was  a dominant 
or  the  dominant  concern  in  their  fathers*  lives;  for  seventy- 
five  percent  it  was  so  in  their  mothers’  lives.  For  the  students 
themselves,  seventy  eight  percent  state  that  religion  is  a 
dominant  oi  the  dominant  concern  in  their  lives.  The 
students  indicated  that  as  children,  fifty-three  percent  at- 
tended church  regularly  with  their  families,  while  thirty-nine 
percent  did  so  occasionally  or  less  often. 

Education 

Of  the  sample,  sixty  percent  have  parents  who  have  no, 
or  1<  s?  than,  grade  school  education.  Thirty  percent  have 
fathers  with  some  high  school  education  and/or  a high  school 
diploma,  while  thirty-four  percent  have  mothers  who  have 
reached  that  level  of  education.  Of  t lie  spouses  of  the  ABK 
students,  twenty-three  percent  have  no,  or  less  lhan,  grade 
school  education;  fifty-nine  percent  have  some  high  school 
education  and/or  a high  school  diploma.  Twelve  percent  of 
the  spouses  have  some  college  education.  High  tv-one  percent 
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of  the  respondents  (81  to  this  question)  have  completed  the 
eighth  gradf , while  just  two  percent  have  less  than  a fourth 
grade  education. 

Fifty* three  percent  of  the  respondents  (81  to  this 
questior)  left  school  to  go  to  work,  while  twenty-two 
percent  gave  discouragement  with  school  as  their*  reason  for 
leaving.  Twenty-five  percent  indicate  that  they,  or  their 
families,  thought  school  was  unnecessary. 

Just  twelve  percent  of  the  sample  stated  that  they 
consulted  their  teachers  while  they  were  in  school.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  sample  indicated  that  the  school  did  not 
contact  them  after  they  dropped  out. 

The  importance  of  education  to  these  students  is 
reflected  by  their  own  attendance  in  A3K  classes,  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  that  ninety-eight  percent  of  them  arc  encouraging 
their  own  children  to  remain  in  school,  This  was  also  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  sixty-two  percent  have  contact  with  their 
children's  teachers. 

Seventy-two  percent  expect  sclf-iinprovemcnt  from  the 
ABE  program,  while  thirty*thrcc  expect  better  jobs  and  five 
percent  expect  social  contact. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  sample  learned  about  ABE 
through  someone  who  was  in  the  ABE  program  or  who  knew 
about  it.  Forty. six  percent  of  the  sample  learned  about  ABE 
from  the  newspaper,  and  just  six  percent  learned  about  ABE 
from  television. 

In  interpreting  these  statistics  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  very  irregular  numbers  of  people  answered  the 
questions. 


Oklrhoma 

The  following  descriptive  data  were  gathered  from  a 
sample  of  ABE  students  in  Oklahoma.  There  were  133 
respondents  to  the  biographical  data  form. 

Demographic  Characteristic  % 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  students  arc  female.  Fourteen 
percent  of  the  sample  arc  under  21  years  of  age,  while 
seventy  percent  are  between  21  and  40  years  of  age  and  just 
six  percent  arc  over  50  years  of  age.  Of  th:  sample  eleven 
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percent  arc  single;  of  the  remaining  eighty-nine  percent, 
seventy-nine  percent  aie  currently  married,  the  rest  being 
sepajated  by  death  or  divorce.  Eighty- five  percent  of  those 
responding  have  children.  Of  these,  sixty-one  percent  have 
three  or  fewer  children,  and  sixteen  percent  have  five  or  more 
children.  Overall,  two  percent  arc  Mcxican-Amcrican,  seven 
percent  are  black,  and  ninety-one  percent  are  white.  The 
students  reported  that  ninety-nine  percent  speak  English  at 
home  while  one  percent  speak  French.  Forty-seven  percent 
of  the  sample  have  full-time  jebs. 

Seventy-six  percent  grew  up  in  small  towns  (less  that 
10,000)  or  in  rural  or  farm  areas.  The  others  came  from 
larger  towns  or  cities.  Of  the  respondents,  twenty -six  percent 
said  that  they  had  moved  once,  while  forty-six  percent 
moved  two  to  three  times  before  the  age  of  18. 

Family  Structure 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  sample  reported  that  they  lived 
with  both  their  natural  parents  during  childhood.  Ten 
percent  did  not  live  with  cither  parent  during  childhood. 
Forty  percent  of  the  sample  indicted  that  their  parents  were 
separated  by  death,  divorce,  or  other  circumstances  before 
the  student  reached  the  age  of  15.  In  the  sample,  there  was  a 
reported  average  of  four  to  five  siblings.  Sixteen  percent  had 
eight  or  more  siblings.  The  students  had  no  special  rank  with 
relation  to  their  siblings. 

Religious  Characteristics 

The  results  showed  that,  for  the  sample,  fifteen  pciccnt 
indicated  that  their  fathers  had  no  religion,  whiic  only  six 
percent  indicated  that  their  mothers  had  no  religion.  Fifty- 
one  percent  hid  mothers  who  were  Baptists,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  or  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  forty-four 
percent  had  fathers  who  were  members  of  such  churches. 
Seventeen  to  eighteen  percent  had  parents  who  were  Pente- 
costal, Gospel  Tabernacle,  Holiness,  or  Jehovah’s  Witnesses. 
Hie  ABE  students’  religious  affiliations  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  their  mothers.  Twenty -six  percent  of  the  fathers 
of  ABE  students  attended  church  regularly,  while  forty-four 
percent  of  their  mothers  did  so.  Hie  respondents  state  that 
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for  three-quarters  of  them  religion  was  an  important,  but  not 
the  most  important,  factor  in  their  parents’  lives.  For  the 
students,  twenty-seven  percent  report  that  religion  is  the 
dominant  concern  in  their  jives,  while  seventy-two  percent 
report  that  it  is  an  important  factor  in  their  lives  hut  not  the 
mod  important  factor.  They  indicated  that,  as  children, 
thirty-six  percent  at  tended  church  regularly  with  their 
families,  while  sixty  percent  did  so  occasionally  or  less  often. 

Education 

Of  the  sample,  fifty-nine  percent  have  fathers  who  had 
some  grade  school  education,  while  fifty-two  percent  have 
mothers  with  some  grade  school  education.  Twenty-eight 
percent  have  fathers  with  some  high  school  education  and/or 
a high  school  diploma,  while  forty-two  percent  have  mothers 
with  such  an  educational  level.  Of  the  spouses  of  ABE 
students,  twenty-two  percent  have  some  grade  school  educa- 
tion while  fifty-five  percent  have  some  high  school  education 
and/or  a high  school  diploma.  Nine  percent  have  some  college 
education.  Eighty-n'nc  percent  of  the  respondents  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade,  while  just  four  percent  have  less 
than  a fourth  grade  education. 

Forty-nine  percent  of  the  respondents  left  school  to  go 
to  work,  while  twenty-three  percent  gave  discouragement 
with  school  as  their  reason  for  leaving.  Twenty-eight  percent 
indicated  that  they,  or  their  families,  thought  school  was 
unnecessary. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  sample  answered  that  they 
consulted  their  teachers  while  they  were  in  school.  Eighty- 
two  percent  of  the  sample  staled  that  the  school  did  not 
contact  them  after  they  dropped  out. 

The  importance  of  education  to  these  students  is 
reflected  by  their  own  attendance  in  ABE  classes,  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  at  ninety-nine  percent  of  them  arc  encouraging 
their  own  children  to  remain  in  school.  This  was  also  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  eighty-two  percent  have  contact  with 
thair  children’s  teachers. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  sample  expect  self- 
improvement  frutn  the  ABE  progr  a,  while  twenty-seven 
percent  expect  better  jobs. 
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Sixty  percent  of  the  sample  learned  about  ABE  through 
someone  who  was  in  the  ABE  program  or  knew  about  it. 
Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  sample  learned  about  ABE  from 
the  newspaper,  and  just  one  percent  learned  about  ABE  from 
television. 


Texas 

The  following  descrip  ivc  data  were  gathered  from  a 
sample  of  ABE  students  in  Texas,  There  were  257  respon- 
dents to  the  biographical  data  form. 

Dc  mograp hie  Charac  tens t ics 

fifty-six  percent  of  the  students  arc  female.  Sixteen 
percent  of  the  sample  arc  under  M years  of  age,  sixty  percent 
arc  between  21  and  40  years  of  age,  and  just  nine  percent  arc 
over  50  years  of  age.  Of  the  total  sample,  twenty-four 
percent  arc  single;  of  the  remaining  seventy-six  percent, 
sixty-eight  percent  arc  currently  married,  the  rest  being 
separated  by  death  or  divorce.  Seventy-one  percent  of  those 
responding  have  children.  Of  these,  forty-three  percent  have 
three  or  fev  cr  children  and  seventeen  percent  have  more  than 
five  children.  Overall,  ninety  percent  arc  Mcxican-Amcrican, 
three  percent  arc  black,  and  seven  percent  arc  white.  The 
students  report  tha*  twenty-five  percent  speak  English  at 
home,  while  the  remaining  seventy-five  percent  speak 
Spanish.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  sample  have  full-tmic 

jobs.  . , 

Forty-four  percent  of  the  sample  grew*  up  in  smad  towns 
(less  than  10,000)  or  in  rural  or  farm  areas.  The  others  come 
from  larger  towns  and  cities.  Of  the  respondents,  sixty- jeven 
pciccnt  stated  that  they  had  moved  only  once  or  not  at  all 
before  the  age  of  IB. 

Family  Structure 

In  the  sample,  sixty-six  percent  reported  that  they  lived 
with  both  their  natural  parents  during  childhood.  Iwcnty- 
two  percent  did  not  live  with  either  parent  dining  childhood. 
Thirty-three  percent  of  the  sample  indicated  that  their 
parents  were  separated  by  death,  divorce,  or  other  circum- 
stances before  the  student  reached  the  age  of  15,  In  tlv  total 
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sample,  there  was  an  average  of  five  to  six  siblings.  The 
students  indicated  no  special  rank  with  relation  to  their 
siblings. 

Religious  Characteristics 

The  results  showed  that,  for  the  sample,  eighty-one 
oercent  had  parents  who  were  Roman  Catholic,  while  eight 
percent  had  parents  who  were  Baptists,  Disciples  of  Christ,  or 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Small  percentages  belonged 
to  various  other  religious  denominations.  The  ABE  students’ 
religions  affiliations  arc  similar  to  those  of  their  parents. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  fathers  of  ABE  students  attended 
church  regularly,  while  fifty-six  percent  of  their  mothers  did 
so.  The  respondents  indicated  that  for  fifty-two  percent  of 
them,  religion  was  a dominant  or  the  dominant  concern  in 
their  fathers’  Uses.  For  seventy-eight  percent,  it  was  so  in 
their  mothers’  lives.  For  the  students,  seventy-two  percent 
'ndicatcd  that  religion  is  a dominant  or  the  dominant  concern 
in  their  livjs.  The  students  stated  that,  as  children,  thirty-nine 
percent  attended  church  regularly  with  their  families,  while 
fifty-eight  percent  did  so  occasionally  or  less  often. 

Education 

Of  the  sample,  cig’  *y  five  percent  had  parents  who  had 
no,  or  less  than,  grade  school  education.  Of  the  spouses  of 
the  ABE  students  forty-nine  percent  had  no,  or  less  than, 
grade  school  education;  forty-four  percent  had  some  high 
school  education  and/or  a high  school  diploma.  Fifty-four 
percent  of  the  respondents  (193  to  this  question)  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade,  while  just  fourteen  percent  have 
less  than  a fourth  grade  education. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  left  school  to  go  to 
work,  while  seventeen  percent  gave  discouragement  with 
school  as  their  reason  for  leaving.  Seventeen  percent  stated 
that  they,  or  their  families,  thought  school  was  unnecessary. 

Just  fourteen  percent  of  the  sample  indicated  that  they 
consulted  their  teachers  while  they  were  in  school.  Eighty-six 
percent  of  the  sample  reported  that  the  school  did  not 
contact  them  after  they  dropped  out. 

The  importance  of  education  to  these  people  reflected 
by  their  own  attendance  in  ABE  classes,  as  well  as  by  th?  fact 
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that  ninety-eight  percent  of  them  are  encouraging  their  own 
children  to  remain  in  school.  This  was  also  borne  out  by  the 
indication  that  seventy-two  percent  have  contact  with  their 
children’s  teachers. 

Fifty-four  percent  expect  seT-improvement  from  the 
ABE  program,  while  forty-three  percent  expect  better  jobs 
and  three  percent  expect  social  contacts. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  the  sample  learned  about  ABE 
through  someone  who  was  in  the  ABE  piogram  or  who  It  new 
about  it.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  sample  learned  about 
ABE  from  the  newspaper,  and  just  two  percent  learned  about 
ABE  from  devision. 

In  interpreting  these  statistics,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  a large  segment  of  the  sample  was  from  San  Antonio,  a 
large  city  with  a predominantly  Mexican*  American 
population. 

SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  DIFFERENCES  IN 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ABE  STUDENTS 
BETWEEN  THE  STATES 


Demographic  Characteristics 

The  major  part  of  the  sample  were  women.  Across  the 
states  there  was  a difference  in  the  percentage  of  women, 
with  Texas  having  the  smallest  percentage  (fifty-six  percent) 
and  Louisiana  having  the  largest  percentage  (seventy-one 
percent).  The  large  percentage  of  women  influences  any 
interpretation  of  the  stitistics.  For  example,  women,  by  und 
large,  re  mot'  involved  in  formal  religion  than  are  men; 
women  also  get  more  formal  education  than  rnen,  paiticu- 
lari y black  women.  There  is  a difference  across  the  states  in 
terms  of  ago,  with  Arkansas  having,  on  the  average,  the  oldest 
students  and  Louisiana  the  youngest.  There  is  a difference 
across  the  states  in  marital  status,  ranging  from  foHy-cight 
percent  manied  in  Arkansas  to  seventy-seven  percent  married 
iii  Oklahoma. 

The  typical  kind  of  community  in  which  ABE  students 
lived  as  children  is  different  across  the  states,  with  Arkansas 
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having  the  smallest  and  Texas  the  largest.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  a large  part  of  Texas1  sample  were  enrolled  in 
ABE  in  San  Antonio.  Mobility  for  the  families  of  ABE 
students  was  greatest  in  those  states  with  greater  rural  or 
farming  populations  and  least  for  urbanized  states  like  Texas. 

There  was  a difference  between  states  in  regard  to 
number  of  siolings,  with  Arkansas  and  Texas  having  the 
largest  numbers.  This  may  be  related  to  ethnic  and  religious 
factors. 

There  is  a difference  across  the  states  in  regard  to  cihrsic 
composition.  The  percentage  of  Mexican-Amcricans  is  highest 
in  Texas  (ninety  percent)  and  New  Mexico  (forty-one 
percent),  with  negligible  numbers  in  the  other  states.  The 
large  number  in  Texas  may  be  explained  by  the  location  of 
the  ABE  centers  examined  in  predominantly  Mexican- 
Amcrican  areas  and  the  fact  that  many  Mexican-Amcricans 
reside  in  Texas.  The  largest  number  of  Blacks  w'as  in  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  with  small  numbers  in  the  other  states.  The 
largest  percentage  of  non-English-speaking  people  was  in 
Texas  where,  as  indicated,  many  Mexican-Amcricans  reside. 

There  is  a difference  across  states  in  regard  to  full-time 
jobs  held.  This  difference  might  bt  explained  by  the 
percentage  of  females  comprising  the  ABE  sample. 

Religious  Characteristics 

The  reason  that  the  largest  segment  cf  the  sample  is 
Roman  Catholic  is  related  to  the  fact  that  Texas  provided  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  sample  and  its  pilot  projects  were  in 
predominantly  Mexican-Amcrican  areas. 

There  was  a difference  in  the  importance  of  religion 
between  mothers  and  fathers.  This  was  demonstrated  by 
greater  church  attendance  among  the  mothers.  The  students 
arc  more  similar  to  their  mothers  than  to  their  fathers  in  the 
importance  of  religion  in  their  lives.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  majority  of  the  ABE  students  in  the  sample  being 
women.  Oklahoma  has  the  highest  percentage  of  people 
indicating  no  religious  preference. 
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Education 


There  is  a difference  ccross  the  states  in  amount  of 
formal  education  possessed  by  fathers  of  ABE  students.  The 
lowest  is  in  Texas  and  the  highest  is  in  New  Mexico  and 
Oklahoma.  There  is  a similar  difference  among  mothers  of 
the  ABE  students.  In  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  mothers  tend 
to  have  less  education  than  fathers;  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Oklahoma,  they  tend  to  have  more.  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  Mexican  family  structure  and  the  fact  that 
more  black  women  get  formal  education  than  do  black  men. 

There  is  a difference  across  the  states  in  the  education 
possessed  by  spouses.  In  Texas  spouses  have  the  least 
education,  while  Louisiana.  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Oklahoma,  follow  from  least  to  most.  These  differences  arc 
attributable  to  family  structure  and  ethnic  background  as 
previously  indicated. 

There  is  a difference  across  the  states  in  regard  to  the 
maximum  grade  level  achieved  by  the  students  before  coming 
to  ABE.  The  order  from  highest  to  lowest  is  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas.  There  is  a difference 
across  the  states  ir.  consultation  of  teachers  by  ABE  students 
prior  to  their  leaving  school. 

There  is  a difference  across  the  states  in  the  manner  in 
which  students  learn  about  ABE  programs.  In  New  Mexico, 
as  opposed  to  the  other  states,  more  students  learned  about 
the  ABE  program  from  the  media,  as  contrasted  with  learning 
of  it  from  word  of  mouth. 

Final  Word 

'I  he  most  important  factor  in  analyzing  this  data  is  the 
ethnic  and  religious  composition  of  the  sample.  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  the  ABE  centers  c.ioscn  may  not  be 
representative  of  the  ABE  centers  in  the  states  as  a whole. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE  ABE  STAFF 


The  following  descriptive  data  were  gathered  from  a 
sample  of  teachers  and  administrators  of  ABE  in  the  five 
states  comprising  USOE  Region  VI-Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  There  were  124  respon- 
dents to  the  biographical  data  form  (Aikansas,  25;  Louisiana, 
20;  New  Mexico,  15;  Oklahoma,  1 7;  Texas,  47). 

Demographic  Characteristics 

fifty-five  percent  of  the  staff  arc  mile.  Sixty-two 
percent  of  the  sample  arc  between  21  and  40  years  of  age.  Of 
the  total  sample,  fifteen  percent  arc  single;  of  the  remaining 
eighty-five  percent  who  are  or  have  been  married,  seventy- 
five  percent  are  currently  married.  Twenty-three  percent  have 
nD  children,  while  fifty-seven  percent  have  three  or  fewer 
children  and  twelve  percent  have  five  or  more  children.  There 
is  a difference  across  the  states  in  regard  to  number  of 
children,  with  the  staff  in  Louisiana,  on  the  average,  having 
the  largest  number;  the  others  (in  order,  most  to  least)  being 
New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma.  Twenty-nine 
percent  arc  Mcxican-Anicrican,  eighteen  percent  arc  black, 
and  fifty-three  percent  arc  white.  There  is  a difference  in 
ethnic  composition  across  the  states.  Sixty-three  percent  of 
the  samp’e  in  Texas  arc  Mcxican-American,  and  fifty  percent 
in  New  Mexico  arc  Mcxican-Amrrican;  there  are  no  Mexican- 
Americans  in  the  other  states.  In  Arkansas,  sixty-six  percent 
of  the  sample  arc  black,  while  eighteen  percent  in  Oklahoma, 
fifteen  percent  in  1 ouisiana,  three  percent  in  Texas,  and  none 
in  New  Mexico  are  black.  In  Louisiana  eighty-five  percent  of 
the  sample  are  white,  while  eighty-two  percent  in  Oklahoma, 
forty  percent  in  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico,  and  thirty-four 
percent  in  Texas  ate  white. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  staff  reported  speaking  English 
at  home,  while  thirty-six  percent  spoke  Spanish  and  two 
percent  French.  Eighty  percent  of  the  staff  indicated  that 
then  work  in  ABE  is  not  the  only  job  that  they  have. 
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Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  sample  reported  being  from 
rural  or  farm  areas  or  small  towns  (less  than  10,000);  iust  ten 
percent  reported  being  from  cities  of  100,000  or  more.  Of 
the  respondents,  cighty-two  percent  indicated  that  they  had 
moved  from  one  to  three  times  before  the  age  of  18. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  forty  percent  of  the  sample 
came  from  Texas  and  that  the  ABE  centers  sampled  in  Texas 
arc  predominantly  Mexican-American  areas.  In  fact,  25  of  the 
respondents  are  teachers  in  San  Antonio,  a large  urban  area. 
The  religion,  language,  and  family  structure  of  Mexican- 
Americans  must  be  taken  into  account  in  interpreting  the 
results  of  the  questionnaiies. 

Family  Structure 

In  the  sample,  eighty-four  percent  reported  that  they 
lived  with  both  their  natural  parents  during  childhood. 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  sample  indicated  that  their  parents 
were  separated  by  death,  divorce,  or  >thcr  circumstances 
before  the  staff  member  reached  the  age  of  15.  In  the  total 
sample,  there  was  an  average  of  three  to  four  siblings. 
Fourteen  percent  reported  having  more  than  eight  siblings. 

Religious  Characteristics 

Ihc  results  showed  that  forty  percent  of  Inc  sample  had 
parents  who  were  Roman  Catholic;  twenty-eight  percent  who 
were  Baptist  Disciples  of  Christ,  or  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ;  sixteen  percent  who  wore  Congrcgationalist  or 
Methodist;  six  percent  who  were  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
or  Lutheran;  and  the  rest  were  members  of  variou*  other 
religious  denominations.  The  staff  reported  that  their  reli- 
gious affiliations  were  quite  similar  to  those  of  their  parents. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  the  fathers  of  ABE  staff  members 
attended  church  regularly,  while  seventy-four  percent  oi  their 
mothers  did  so.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  fathers  of  the 
ABE  staff  members  rarely  attended  church.  For  sixty-five 
percent  of  the  fathers,  religion  was  a dominant  or  the 
dominant  concern  in  their  lives.  For  twenty-three  percent  of 
the  fathers,  religion  was  not  an  important  concern,  hut  they 
were  not  indiffr^nt  toward  it.  For  eighty-four  percent  of  the 
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mothers,  religion  was  a dominant  er  the  dominant  concern  in 
their  lives.  Eighty  percent  of  the  staff  members  indicated  that 
religion  was  a dominant  or  the  dominant  concern  in  their 
lives.  Eighty  percent  of  the  staff  members  indicated  that 
religion  was  a dominant  or  the  dominant  concern  in  their 
lives.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  at- 
tended church  regularly  with  th’ir  families  when  they  were 
children. 


Educaticn 

Of  the  sample,  forty-eight  percent  of  their  fathers  had  a 
fourth  grade  education  or  less,  while  twenty-five  percent  had 
some  high  school  education  and/or  a high  school  diploma. 
There  is  a difference  across  the  states  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  fathers,  with  Oklahoma  having  the  highest  level, 
Arkansas  the  next,  and  Louisiara,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas 
following  in  that  order.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  mothers  of 
ABE  staff  members  had  a fourth  grade  education  or  less,  and 
thirty-six  percent  of  the  mothers  had  some  high  school 
education  and/or  a high  school  diploma.  There  is  a difference 
across  the  states  with  regard  to  the  educational  level  of 
mothers.  Arkansas  had  the  highest  level  and  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  followed  in  that  order. 

Of  the  spouses  of  ABE  staff  members,  nineteen  percent 
had  master’s  degrees,  twelve  percent  had  some  post-graduate 
studies,  thirty-eight  percent  had  some  college  education 
and/or  a college  degree,  twenty  percent  had  some  high  school 
education  and/or  a high  school  diploma,  seven  percent  had 
less  than  a fourth  grade  education.  There  was  a difference 
across  the  slates  in  regard  to  spouse’s  level  of  education;  from 
highest  to  lowest  the  order  of  states  was  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Ju«t  seventeen  percent  of  the  staff  members  stated  that 
they  had  had  a college  course  in  ABE.  Eighty  eight  percent  of 
the  sample  indicated  willingness  to  take  courses  in  ABE 
during  the  summer.  Fifty -eight  percent  expressed  willingness 
to  work  toward  a master’s  degree  in  ABE. 
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Final  Word 

In  interpreting  the  data,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
individual  state  samples  were  small  and,  therefore,  perhaps 
not  very  representative  of  the  ABE  staff  in  the  state  as  a 
whole.  Therefore,  differences  across  the  states  could  not  be 
specified  in  detail,  but  rather  a global  view  was  taken.  More 
information  could  have  been  gleaned  if  the  individual  states 
had  provided  the  number  of  biographical  data  forms 
requested. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA  FORM- 'STUDENTS 
for 

Region  VI  Guidance  and  Counseling  Project  Pilot  Centers 
Prepared  by 

Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service  Bureau 
| The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

l 


PROJECT  IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 

Your  Name  (Plea  ’ Print  dr. 

Miss 

Mrs.  

(TaTt)  “(First)  {Middj-> 


I 


Home  Address  

Name  of  School 

City  __ County 


The  following  forms  are  intended  to  lind  out  how  students  view  them- 
selves and  their  work. 

The  following  form*  Are  designed  so  that  your  responses  esn  be  punched 
directly  into  IBM  punchcards  for  machine  processing. 

After  your  answers  have  been  punched,  tht*  cover  sheet,  bearing  jour 
name,  will  be  destroyed. 

The  Information  which  you  supply  about  yourself  wil.  *vot  be  made  public 
or  giver,  to  the  schools,  snd  no  specific  person  will  be  identified  in  any  of 
the  research  analysis. 

Please  use  a number  2 pencil  to  fill  ou*  ill  forms. 
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1.  Your  pr<s»-nt  apt'  in  yvars: 


0. 

Und<  r 2 l 

1 . 

21- 

25 

2. 

2b- 

30 

3. 

31  ■ 

*36 

4. 

3b- 

•40 

5. 

41  • 

45 

b. 

46  ■ 

-50 

7. 

51  • 

*55 

8. 

58 

-60 

9. 

61 

- and  old  ! r 

2.  Your  present  marital  status: 

1,  Single 

2,  Married 

3 , Se pa  j ated 

4,  Divorced 
5«  Vidowed 
6«  Remarried 

3.  Hcv.  mi.iy  children  r'o  yo.*  have? 

0.  None 

1.  One 

2.  Two 

3.  Three 

4.  Four 
*.  Five 

d.  Six  o r mo^e 

4.  Typical  kind  of  community  in  which 
you  lived  longest  as  a child: 

1 , Rural  or  fa rm 
Leas  than  500  people 

3.  500*  2500  people 

4.  2501-7500  people 

5.  7501*  10,  000  people 

6.  1 0,  00  1-25,  000  people 

7.  25,  OOUIOO,  000  people 

8.  100,  001-500,  000  people 

9.  More  thin  500,  000  people 

5.  How  many  tlmea  did  your  family 
move  from  on*  community  to  another 
before  you  reached  18  year*  of  age? 

L Family  did  not  move 

2,  Family  moved  only  once 

3,  Moved  2-  3 limes 

4,  Moved  4-6  limes 

5,  Moved  more  than  6 limes 


6.  How  many  br'»*Kf  rs  ar.d  sisters 
living  or  deceas'  d do  you  have  " 

0.  None 

1 . One 

2 . T wo 

3.  Three 

4 . Four 

5.  Five 
l.  Sl'5 

7.  Seven 

6.  Eight 

9.  More  than  *»ght 

7.  How  do  you  rank  with  your  bro- 
thers and/or  sisters  in  age'* 

1 . Only  child 

2.  Eldest  child 

3.  Older  than  the  middle  child, 
t it  not  the  eldest 

4.  Middle  child 

5.  Younge r than  the  middle 
child,  but  the  youngest 
child 

6.  Youngest  child 

8.  If  your  parents  were  separated 
by  death*  divorce,  or  other 
circumstance  a,  what  wii  your 
age  when  this  occurred7 

1.  Under  one  year 

2.  One  to  three  years 

3.  Three  to  five  years 

4.  f ive  to  seven  years 

5.  Seven  to  nine  years 

6.  Nine  to  eleven  years 

7.  Eleven  to  thirteen  year s 

8.  Thirteen  to  fifteen  years 

9.  Ove  r fifteen  year  s 

9.  Your  home  situation  during  most 
of  childhood  and  youth: 

1.  Lived  wifh  relatives  of  my 
fimily 

2.  Lived  in  a foster  home 

3.  Lived  in  a children’*  home 

4.  Parents  aeparated  or  divorced, 
lived  with  each  part  of  lime 

5.  Parents  separated  or  divorced, 
lived  with  one  parent  only 
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9.  ConUnm-d 

6.  R«-ar<  d liy  friends  of  family 
T.  Onr  pari  n!  deceased.  livid 
with  supervisor 
Was  adopted 

9.  Lived  with  both  natural  parents 

10.  During  school  years,  as  you  recall 
them,  aboji  how  often  did  you  consult 
with  your  teai^e/s  regarding  things 
that  were  important  to  you? 

1.  Never 

2.  Rarely 

3.  Occasionally 

4.  Fairly  often 

5.  Frequently 

6.  Very  frequently 

11.  What  was  the  hignest  level  of  formal 
education  completed  by  your  father? 

0.  None 

1.  Grade  ached  or  Less 

i.  High  school,  but  di.«  not  gradu- 
ate 

3.  High  school  diploma  (graduated) 

4.  Commercial,  trade,  or  similar 
schooling  beyond  high  school 

5.  Some  college,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate 

6.  College  graduate  (Bachelor's 
degree) 

7.  Some  postgraduate  study,  but 
no  graduate  degree 

8 . Waste  r ’*  degree 

9.  Doctor’s  degree  (Ph.  D,  , M.D,  , 
et  al.) 

12.  Highest  leve  1 of  formal  edu  n 
completed  by  your  mother? 

0.  None 

1.  Grade  school  or  less 

2.  High  school,  but  did  not  gradu- 
ate 

3.  High  school  diploma  (graduated) 

4.  Commercial,  trade,  or  similar 
schooling  beyond  high  school 

5.  Some  college,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate 

t.  College  graduate  (Bachelor’s 
de  gree) 


1 2.  Conti:ni)  d 

7,  Some  pos titra riuat<  study,  but 
no  graduate  *\*  iiree 

8,  Master's  degree 

9,  Doctor’s  decree  (Ph.  D.  , M,D. 

ct  al.  ) 

13.  Of  people  about  * ur  age,  with 
which  group  are  you  most  likely 
to  be  associated"'  Those  who: 

1.  Have  good  ima giuations.  They 
have  new  ideas  and  new  ways 
of  doing  things 

2.  Seem  to  enjoy  evert!  ing  they 
do.  They  weltomp  the  chance 
to  do  new  things. 

3.  See  things  to  do  and  go  ahead 
and  do  them  on  their  own 
initiative. 

4 . Know  when  they  have  done 
things  well  and  have  confidence 
in  what  they  do.  They  don’t 
need  to  be  encouraged  by  others 
to  feel  self-confident, 

5.  Are  sort  of  quiet.  They  are 
often  "just  not  noticed’  very 
much. 

6.  Depend  upon  older  people  for 
advice  about  quite  a few  things. 
They  like  to  have  the  approval 
of  their  elde  rs. 

7.  Have  to  be  told  pretty  much 
how  to  do  things.  They  don’t 
very  much  like  to  do  things  on 
their  own. 

8.  Are  frequently  left  out  of 
things.  They  don't  seem  really 
to  care  what  others  think  of 
them,  and  others  tend  to  "leavr 
them  out.  " 

9.  Don’t  seem  to  enjoy  life  very 
much.  They  do  enough  to  gtt 
by,  but  not  much  more. 

1'.  What  is  (was)  your  lather's  religious 
or  church  affiliation? 

Note;  First  encircle  the  correct 
group  number  then  underline  the 
correct  denomination. 

0.  None 
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14.  Continued 

1.  Jewish 

2.  Roman  Catholic 

3.  Unitarian,  Univt* r salisi 

4.  Episcopalian,  Lutheran; 

Presbyte  r ian 

5.  Congregational;  Methodist 

6.  Baptist;  Disciples  of  Christ 
(Christian  Church);  Church  of 
Christ 

7.  Quakei  ; Christian  Science; 
Morman 

3.  Pentecostal;  Gospel  Tabernacle; 

Holiness.  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
9.  Other 

15.  Concerning  church  attendance, 
lathe  r ; 

1 . Did  not  attend 
l.  Attended  services  extremely 
rarely 

3.  Attended  church  only  >n  occasion 

4.  Attended  church  about  o;>ce  a 
month 

5.  Attended  about  twice  a month 

6.  Regularly  attended  general 
Sunday  service  only 

7.  Regularly  attended  all  Sunday 
services 

6,  Regularly  attended  all  Sunday 
services  and  others  during  the 
week  in  addition 

16.  How  would  you  characterize  your 
father  with  respect  to  religious 
matte  r » ? 

1.  Religion  was  the  dominant 
concern  of  his  life 

2.  Religious  conce  rns  we  re  very 
important  to  him,  but  not 
predominant 

3.  Religious  matters  were  neither 
of  more  nor  less  concern  to 
him  than  other  matters  but  he 
was  not  indifferent 

4.  He  was  more  or  ^eis  indifferent 
to  religious  matters 

5.  He  ^ii  sometimes  impatient 
with  religious  matters  and 
conce  rns 


16.  Continued 

Ho  regarded  religious  matte  re 
as  irrelevant  to  him 

7.  He  rejected  religion  and  its 
c o nc  < rn s 

17.  What  is  (./as)  your  mother’s  reli- 
gious or  church  affiliation? 

Note;  First  encircle  the  correct 
g r o up  number,  then  unde  rl i ne  the 
correct  cl c r oni i na tion, 

0.  None 

1.  Jewish 

2.  Rom  an  Catholic 

3.  Unitarian;  Universal!  St 

4.  Episcopalian;  Lutheran; 

Pre  sbyte  Han 

5.  Congr®  gatior.alist;  Methodist 

6.  Baptist;  Disciples  of  Christ 
Christian  Church)'  Church 
of  Christ 

7.  Juaker;  Christian  Science; 

Mo  r man 

8.  Pentecostal;  Gospel  Tabernacle: 
Holiness;  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

9.  Othe  r _ 

18,  Concerning  church  attendance; 
mothe  r : 

1 . Did  not  atle nd 

2.  Attended  services  extremely 
rarely 

3.  Attended  church  only  on  occasion 

4.  Attended  church  about  once  » 
mon’  h 

5.  Attended  about  twice  a month 

6.  Regularly  attended  general 
Sunday  service  only 

7.  Regularly  attended  all  Sunday 
se  rvlcr  « 

8.  Pegula  rly  attended  all  Sunday 
services  and  others  during  the 
week  in  addition 

19.  How  would  you  characterize  your 
mother  with  respect  to  her  concern 
for  religious  milters? 

1.  Religious  matters  were  the 
dominant  concern  in  life 
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Continued 


22.  Continued 


2>  Religious  concerns  were  very 
important  to  her.  but  not  pre- 
dominant 

3.  Religious  matters  were  neither 
of  more  or  less  concern  to  her 
than  other  matters,  but  she 
was  not  indifferent 

4-  Whe  was  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ent to  religious  matters 

5.  She  was  sometimes  impatient 
with  religious  matters  and 
conce  ms 

6.  She  regarded  religious  matters 
as  irrelevant  to  her 

7.  She  rejected  religion  and  its  23. 
concerns 

Ln  your  childhood  home,  did  all  the 
family  attend  church  services 
together? 

1 . Almo st  a lway s 

2.  Regularly 

3.  Quite  often 

4.  About  half  the  time 

5-  Occasionally 

b.  Only  irregula  rly 

7.  Rarely 

8.  Never 

What  ii  your  religious  or  church 
affiliation  ? 

0.  None 

1 . J e wi  s h 

2.  Roman  Cathol  . 24. 

3.  Unitarian  or  Universaliit 

4.  Episcopalian;  Lutheran; 

Presbyterian 

5.  Congregational;  Methodist 
fc.  Baptist;  Disciples  of  Christ 

(Christian  Church);  Church 
of  Christ 

7.  Quaker;  Christian  Science; 

Mo  r man 

8.  Pentecostal;  Gospel  Tabernacle; 
Holiness;  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

9.  Other. 


Concerning  church  attendance,  J; 

i.  No  longer  attend  services 


l.  Attend  services  extremely 
rarely 

3.  Attend  church  oi  ly  on  occa sion 

4.  Attend  churih  about  onci'  a 
month 

5.  Attend  about  twice  a month 

0.  Regularly  attend  the  general 
service  on  Sunday  only 

7.  Regularly  attend  all  services 
on  Sunday 

8,  Regularly  atterd  all  Sunday 
services  and  other  cerviceB 
during  the  week  in  addition 

How  would  you  characterize  your- 
self with  respect  to  your  concern 
for  religious  matters? 

1.  Rel’gious  matters  are  the 
dominant  concern  in  my  life 

2.  Religi  jus  concerns  are  very 
important  to  me,  but  are  not 
predominant  ones 

3.  Religious  matters  a;  e neither 
of  more  nor  less  conc’rn  to 
me  tSar*  are  other  matters,  but 
I’m  ’.lot  indifferent 

4.  I’m  more  or  less  indifferent 

to  relib.ous  matters  and  concerns 

5.  I am  sometimes  impatient  with 
religious  matters  and  concerns 

6.  I regard  religious  matters  as 
irrelevant  to  me 

7.  1 reject  religion  and  its  concerns 

Of  the  following,  which  tends  to 
inconvenience  you  most? 

1.  Hay  fever 

2.  Migraine  h:adachcs 

3.  Skin  ciiorders 

4.  Back  trouble 

5.  Allergies 

6.  Chronic  upset  stomach 

7.  Asthma 

8.  Colitis 

9.  None  of  these 

Of  the  following,  which  tends  to 
inconvenience  you  most? 

I.  Arthritis 
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2.  Diabetes 

3.  Heart  condition 

4.  High  blood  pressure 

5.  Trouble  sleeping 

6.  Spells  of  dizziness 

7.  Hands  tremble 

8 . Hand  s feel  damp 
9.  None  of  these 

26.  Wha*  is  the  highest  'c-vel  of  formal 
education  completed  by  your  spous 


4.  Probably  my  mother 
b.  My  mother,  definitely 
b.  A relative  other  than  on!  of 
my  pare  nts  - - plea  se  specify: 

(e.q..  aunt} __ 

7.  An  individual  other  than  a 
parent  or  relative 

30.  Do  yo\»  know  the  name  of  your 
child's  superintendent? 

Yes  No  (Circle  one) 


0.  None 

1.  Grade  schrol  or  less 

2.  High  school,  but  did  not  gradu- 
ate 

3.  High  school  diploma  (graduated) 

4.  Commercial,  trade,  or  similar 
schooling  beyond  high  school 

5.  Some  college,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate 

6.  College  (yaduate  (Bachelor’s 
degree) 

7.  Some  postgraduate  study,  but 
no  graduate  degree 

8.  Master’*  degree 

9.  Doctor' s de  gree  (Ph.  D.  , M.  D.  . 
ct  i),  ! 

27.  What  la  the  most  typical  type  of 

home  in  which  you  have  lived  a,.  an 
adult  7 (After  marriage  if  married) 

1 . Rented  house 

2.  Rented  apartment 

3.  Own  house 

4.  Parent's  or  in-law's  house 

5.  Other  _ 

2B.  Racial  oi  ethnic  background 

1.  Mexlcan-Ame  rican 

2.  Negro 

3.  White 

29.  Who  do  you  believe  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  your  values,  attitudes 
and  inte rests? 

1.  My  father,  definitely 

2.  Probably  my  father 

3.  father  and  mother  equally 


31.  Do  you  attend  the  PTA9 

Yes  No  (Circ  le  one ) 

32.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  teachers 
of  your  children? 

Yes  No  (Circle  one) 

33.  Do  you  know  what  the  ABE  Pro- 
gram is  ? 

Yes  No  (Circ le  one) 

34.  How  did  you  find  out  about  the  ABE 
program  ? 

1.  Through  someone  now  enrolled 
in  the  ABE  Program 

2.  Through  someone  who  was  once 
enrolled  in  an  ABE  Program 

3.  Newspaper 
4 * Televis'.jn 

5.  Th  rough  an  a cquaintance  who 

has  never  been  enrolled  in 
ABE  but  knows  about  it 


What  was  your  maximum  grsde 
level  attaine  d ? 

0. 

1. 

Never  attended  school 
First 

2. 

Second 

3. 

Third 

4. 

Fourth 

5. 

Fifth 

b. 

r • 

Sixth 

Seventh 

8. 

Eighth 

1G0 
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36.  Why  did  you  leave  school? 

1 . To  go  to  wn r k 

2.  Became  dis cou ra g<  d with 
s choo I 

3.  Family  thought  it  w*s  un- 
necessary 

4.  I thought  it  was  unnecessary 

37.  Did  the  school  make  any  contact 
with  you  s fte  r you  left  ? 

Yes  No  (Circle  one) 

38.  What  was  your  overall  grade  average 
before  you  left  school? 

A B C U F (Circle  • ne) 

39.  Are  you  encouraging  your  children 
to  stay  in  s chool ? 

Yes  No  (Circle  one) 

40.  Do  you  have  a full-time  job? 

Yes  No  (Ci rcle  one) 


45.  If  you  formerly  were  enrolled 
in  ABE  but  have  dropped  out. 
why  did  you  leave'" 

1.  The  work  was  too  difficult. 

2.  Ott  " r responsibilities  (job, 
home,  children,  etc.),  were 
too  pressing. 

3.  I d d not  like  the  teacher. 

4.  The  materials  I had  to  use 
were  childish. 

46.  If  you  are  eligible  for  ABE  but 
are  no;  attending  classes,  why 
not  ? 

1.  I am  timid  about  meeting 
people. 

2.  I have  been  out  of  school  for 
so  long  that  I am  afraid  I 
could  not  do  the  work. 

3.  t have  no  baby  sitter, 

4.  I worry  that  other  students 
in  the  class  will  look  down 
on  me , 


41.  Do  you  have  more  than  one  job? 
Yes  No  (Circle  one) 

42.  If  yes,  how  many  r 

2 3 ■•  5 (Circle  one) 

43.  What  ianguege  Is  spoken  in  your 
home  ? 


English  Spanish  French 

44.  If  cur r ently  in  ABE,  what  do  you 
expect  from  your  classes? 

1.  Self-improvement 

2.  A bittc  r job 

3.  Social  contacts 
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APPENDIX  III  B 


BIOGRAPHICAL  data  form-teachers, 
ADMINISTRATORS,  STAFF 
for 

Region  VI  Guidance  and  Counseling  Project  Pilot  Centers 
Prepared  by 

Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service  Bureau 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 


PROJECT  IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 

Your  Name  (Please  Print)  Mr. 

Miss 

Mr*’  (Last)  (First]  (Middle! 

Horne  Address  

Name  of  School — 

City County  


The  following  forma  are  Intended  to  find  out  how  atudents  view  them* 
aelvea  and  their  work. 

The  following  forma  are  designed  so  that  your  responses  can  be  punched 
directly  into  IBM  punchcards  for  machine  pi  ocessing. 

After  your  answers  have  been  pu*  ched,  this  cover  sheet,  bearing  your 
name,  will  be  destroyed. 

The  information  which  you  supply  about  yourself  will  not  be  made  public 
or  given  to  the  schools,  and  no  specific  person  will  be  identified  In  any  of 
the  research  analysis. 

Please  use  a number  2 pencil  to  fill  out  all  forms. 


\ 
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Your  present  age  in  years: 

b. 

Hou 

many  brothers  and  sisters 

living  or  die  rased  do  you  have  ? 

0. 

Unde  r 2 1 

J . 

?--25 

0. 

None 

2. 

26-30 

1. 

One 

3. 

31-36 

2. 

Two 

*» . 

36-40 

3. 

Th  ree 

5. 

41-45 

4. 

Four 

j. 

46-50 

5. 

Five 

” . 

51-55 

6. 

S.x 

l . 

56-60 

7. 

Seven 

9. 

6 1 - and  olde  w 

8, 

Eight 

9. 

More  than  eight 

Your  present  marital  status: 

7. 

How 

do  you  rank  with  your  bro- 

1. 

Single 

then  and/or  sister*  in  age  ? 

L, 

Married 

3. 

Sepa  rated 

1. 

Only  child 

4. 

Di  vo reed 

2. 

Elde  st  child 

5. 

Widowe  d 

3. 

Older  than  the  middle  child, 

b. 

Rema  r ried 

but  not  the  eldest 

4. 

MidtfiT  child 

How  many  children  do  you  have? 

5. 

Younger  than  the  middle 

child,  but  not  the  youngest 

0. 

None 

c hild 

One 

6. 

Youngeat  child 

2. 

Two 

3. 

Three 

8. 

If  your  parent*  were  ieparated 

4. 

Four 

by  d 

ieath.  divorce,  or  other 

5. 

Five 

circumstance*,  whatwai  your 

Six  or  more 

age  when  thia  occurred? 

Typical  kind  of  community  in  which 

1. 

Unde  r one  year 

you 

lived  longest  a*  * child: 

2. 

One  to  three  year* 

3. 

Three  to  five  year* 

1. 

F'lral  or  farm 

4. 

Five  to  aeven  year* 

2. 

Let*  that  500  people 

5. 

Seven  to  nine  year* 

3. 

f 00-  2500  people 

6 

Nine  to  eleven  year* 

4. 

2501-7500  people 

7. 

Eleven  to  thirteen  years 

5. 

?fdi-10,000  people 

8. 

Thirteen  to  fifteen  year* 

6. 

10,  001-25.  000  people 

9. 

Over  fifteen  year* 

7. 

25,  001*100,  000  people 

fi. 

100,001-500,  000  people 

9, 

Your  home  actuation  during  most 

t* 

More  than  500,  000  people 

of  c 

‘ ldhood  and  youth: 

How  miiSv  time*  did  your  family 

1. 

Lived  with  relative*  of  my 

mo\>  from  one  community  to  another 
before  , )u  reached  1%  year*  of  age  ? 

J.  Family  did  not  mtve 

2.  Family  moved  ©nl.  once 

3.  Moved  2-3  time* 

4.  Moved  4-6  time* 

5.  Moved  more  than  6 time* 


family 

2.  Lived  in  a foster  home 

3.  Lived  in  a children’*  home 

4.  Parent*  ieparated  or  divorced, 
lived  with  each  part  of  time 

5.  Parent*  ieparated  or  divorced, 
lived  with  one  parent  only 


IG3 
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9,  Continued 

6.  Reared  by  Iriends  of  family 

7.  One  parent  deceased,  lived 
with  supervisor 

8.  Was  adopted 

9.  Lived  with  both  natural  parents 

10.  During  school  years,  as  you  recall 
them,  about  how  often  did  you  consult 
with  your  teachers  re  garding  things 
that  were  important  to  you? 

1.  Never 

2.  Rarely 

3.  Occasionally 

4.  Fairly  often 

5.  Frequently 

6.  Ve  ry  frequently 

1 1 , What  was  the  highest  level  of  formal 
education  completed  by  your  father? 

0.  None 

1.  Grade  school  or  less 

2.  High  school,  but  did  not  gradu- 
ate 

3.  High  school  diploma  (graduated) 

4.  Commercial,  trade,  or  similar 
schooling  beyond  high  school 

5.  Some  college,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate 

6.  College  graduate  (Bachelor's 
degree) 

7.  Some  postgraduate  study,  but 
no  graduate  degree 

8 . Master’*  degree 
9.  Doctor’s  degree  (Ph.  D.  , M.P  ► 
et  al.  ) 

12.  Highest  level  of  formal  education 
completed  by  your  mother? 

0.  None 

1.  Grade  school  Or  less 

2.  High  school,  but  did  not  gradu- 
ate 

3.  High  school  diploma  (graduated) 

4.  Commercial,  trade,  or  *imilar 
schooling  beyotxi  high  school 

5.  Some  college , but  did  not  grad* 

uate 

fc.  College  graduate  (Bachelor's 
degree) 


12.  Continued 

7.  Son  c postgraduate  study,  but 
no  graduate  decree 

8.  Master's  degree 

9.  Doctor's  degree  (Ph.  D-  . M.  D.  , 
et  al.  ) 

13.  Of  people  about  your  age,  with 
which  group  are*  you  most  likely 
tc  be  as sociated  ’*  Those  who: 

1.  Have  good  imaginations*  They 
have  new  ideas  and  new  ways 
of  doing  things . 

2.  Seem  to  enjoy  evorthing  they 
do.  They  welcome  the  chance 
to  do  new  thin  gs  . 

3.  See  things  to  do  and  go  ahead 
and  do  them  on  their  own 
initiative. 

4.  Know  w’hen  they  have  done 
things  well  and  have  confidence 
in  what  they  do.  They  don't 
need  to  be  encouraged  by  othe  ra 
to  fe^l  self-confident. 

5.  Are  ort  of  quiet.  They  are 
often  "just  not  noticed'  very 
much. 

6.  Depend  upon  older  people  for 
advice  about  quite  a few  things, 
They  like  to  have  the  approval 
of  their  elde  ri. 

7.  Have  to  be  told  pretty  much 
how  to  do  things.  They  don't 
very  much  like  to  do  things  on 
their  own. 

6.  Are  frequently  ’left  Out"  of 

things.  They  don't  teerr  really 
to  care  what  others  thi*b  of 
them,  and  others  tend  to  "leave 
them  out.  " 

9.  Don't  teem  to  enjoy  life  very 
much.  They  do  enough  to  get 
by,  but  not  much  more. 

14.  What  is  (was)  your  father's  religious 
or  church  af/ilistion? 

Note:  Pint  encircle  the  correct 

group  number,  then  unde  rline  the 
correct  denomination. 
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0.  None 


Continued 


14.  Continued  If,, 


1 . Jewish 

2.  Roman  Catholic 

3.  Unitarian;  Universalisl 

4.  Episcopalian;  Lutheran; 

Presbyte  rian 

5.  Congregational;  Methodist 
b.  Baptist;  Disciples  of  Christ 

(Christian  Church);  Chur<!i  of 
Christ 

7.  Quaker,  Christian  Science; 

Mo  rman 

8.  Pentecostal;  Gospel  Tabernacle; 
Holiness:  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

9.  Othe  r __ 

15.  Concerning  church  attendance, 
fathe  r; 

1 . Did  not  attend 

2.  Attended  services  extremely 
rare  ly 

3.  Attended  chur  h only  on  occasion 
**•  Attended  church  about  once  \ 

month 

5,  Attended  about  twice  a month 

6.  Regularly  attended  general 
Sunday  service  only 

/.  Regularly  attended  all  Sunday 
services 

8,  Regularly  attended  all  Sunday 
services  and  others  during  the 
week  In  addition 

16.  How  would  you  characterize  your 
father  with  respect  to  religious 
matters  ? 

1.  Religion  was  the  dominant 
concern  of  his  life 

2.  Religious  concerns  were  very 
important  to  him,  but  not 
pre  dominant 

3.  Religious  matters  were  neither 
of  mote  nor  less  concern  to 
him  than  other  matter*  but  he 
wa  s not  indiffe  rent 

4.  He  was  more  or  less  indifferent 
to  religious  matters 

5.  He  was  sometimes  impatient 
with  religious  matters  and 
conce  rni 


6.  He-  n ga  rrJcr]  religious  matte  rs 
as  irrelevant  to  hjtn 

7.  He  rejected  religion  and  its 
concerns 

17.  What  is  (was)  your  mother’s  reli- 
gious or  church  affiliation y 

Note ; First  encircle  the  correct 
group  number,  then  undo rlinc  the 
correct  denominatio n . 

0.  None 

1.  Jewish 

2.  Roman  C athol ic 

3.  Unitarian,  Universalist 

4.  Episcopalian;  Lutheran; 

Presbyte  rian 

5.  Congre gationalist;  Methodist 

6.  Baptist;  Disciples  of  Christ 
(Christian  Church);  Church 
of  Christ 

7.  Quaker,  Christian  Science; 

Mo  rman 

8.  Pentecostal;  Gospel  Tabernacle; 
Holiness;  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

9.  Other _ 

18.  Concerning  church  attendance; 
mothe  r: 

1 . Did  not  attc  nd 

2.  Attended  services  extremely 
rarely 

3.  Attended  hurch  only  on  occasion 

4.  Attended  church  about  once  a 
month 

5.  Attended  about  twice  a month 

6.  Regularly  attended  general 
Sunday  service  only 

7.  Regularly  attended  all  Sunday 
service* 

8.  Regularly  attended  all  Sunday 
service*  and  other*  during  the 
week  in  addition 

19.  How  vould  you  characterize  your 
mother  with  respect  to  her  concern 
for  religious  matter*? 

1.  Religious  matter*  were  the 
dominant  concern  in  life 


16. 


Coni  inuvd 


Continued 


£.  Religions  concerns  were  very 
important  to  her.  tjt  not  pre- 
dominant 

3.  Religious  matte rs  were  neither 
of  more  or  less  concern  to  her 
than  other  matters,  but  she 
was  oot  indifferent 

4.  Whe  was  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ent to  religious  matters 

5.  She  was  sometimes  impatient 
with  religio  .6  matters  and 
concerns 

b.  She  regarded  religious  matters 
as  irre levant  to  he r 

7.  She  rejected  religion  and  its 
come  rns 

20.  In  your  childhood  home,  did  all  the 
family  attend  church  services 
toge  the  r ? 

1 . Almost  always 

2.  Regularly 

3.  Quite  often 

4.  About  half  the  time 

5.  Occasionally 

b.  Only  irregularly 

7.  Rarely 

8.  Never 

21.  What  is  yojr  religious  or  church 
a ffiliation  ? 

0.  None 

1 . J e wi  • h 

2.  Roman  Cath<  lie 

3.  Unitarian  or  Universalist 

4.  Episcopalian;  Lutheran. 

Pre  sbyterian 

5.  Congregational;  Methodist 
b.  Baptist;  Disciples  of  Christ 

{Christian  Church).  Church 
of  Christ 

7.  Quake  r;  Christian  Science; 
Morman 

8.  Pentecostal;  Gospel  Tabernacle  ; 
Hollneis;  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

9.  Other 

22.  Conce rnlng  church  atte ndance  I; 

L.  No  longer  attend  services 


2.  Attend  serviivs  extremely 
rarely 

3.  Attend  church  only  on  occasion 

4.  Attend  church  about  once  a 
month 

5.  Attend  about  twice  a month 

6.  Regularly  attend  the  general 
service  on  Sunday  only 

7.  Regularly  attend  all  services 
on  Sunday 

8.  Regularly  attend  all  Sunday 
services  and  other  services 
during  the  week  in  addition 

23.  How  would  you  characterize  your- 
self w'ith  respect  to  your  concern 
for  religious  matters? 

1.  Religious  matters  are  the 
dominant  concern  in  my  life 

2.  Religious  concerns  are  very 
important  to  me,  but  are  not 
predominant  ones 

3.  Religious  matters  are  neither 
of  more  nor  less  concern  to 
me  than  are  other  matters,  but 
I’m  not  indifferent 

4.  I’m  more  or  less  indifferent 

to  religious  matters  and  concerns 

5.  I am  sometimes  impatient  with 
religious  matters  and  concerns 

6.  I Tcgard  religious  matters  as 
irrelevant  to  me 

7.  1 reject  religion  and  its  concerns 

24.  Of  foitowing.  which  tends  to 
inccnve nience  you  most? 

1.  Hay  fever 

2.  Migraine  headaches 

3.  SVin  di io; dera 

4.  Back  t rouble 

5.  Allergies 

6.  Chronic  upset  stomach 

7.  Asthma 

8.  Colitis 

9.  None  of  these 

25.  Of  the  following,  which  *ends  to 
inconvenience  you  most? 

1.  Arthritis 
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2.  Diabetes 

3.  Heart  Condition 

4.  High  blood  pressure 

5.  Trouble  sleeping. 

6.  Spells  o ( dizziness 
<■  Hands  tremble 
8-  Hands  feel  damp 
9.  None  of  these 

What  is  the  highest  le  'el  of  formal 
education  completed  by  your  spouse? 

0.  None 

1.  Grade  school  or  less  31, 

2.  High  school,  but  did  not  gr?*.u- 

ate 

3.  High  school  diploma  (graduated) 

4.  Commercial,  trade,  or  similar  3 2. 
schooling  beyond  high  school 

5.  Some  college,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate 

6.  College  graduate  (Bachelor's 
degree } 

7.  Some  postgraduate  study,  but 
no  graduate  degree 

8 . Waite r ’a  degree 

9.  Doctor's  degree  (Ph.  D.  , M.  D.  , 
et  al.  ) 

What  is  the  most  typical  type  of 
home  in  which  you  have  lived  as  an 
adult?  (After  marriage  if  married) 

) . Rented  house 

2.  Rented  apartment 

3 . Own  house 

4.  Parent's  or  in»lawrs  house 

5.  Other, 

Racial  or  ethnic  background 


4.  Probably  my  mothei 

5.  My  mother,  definitely 

6.  A relative  other  than  cne  of 
my  pa  r en(  s - -plea  se  specify: 

(e.q.  , aunt) 

7.  An  individual  othe’-  than  a 
parent  or  relative 

30.  What  was  your  overall  ^rade 
average  in  college? 

A B C D F (Circle  one) 

Do  you  have  more  than  one  job? 

Yes  No  (Circle  one) 

During  your  childhood,  v.het 
language  was  spoken  in  your 
home  ? 

English  Spanish  French  (Circle  one) 

33.  Do  you  have  any  college  courses 
in  ABE? 

Yes  No  (Circle  one) 

34.  Would  you  lake  college  courses 
in  ABE  during  me  summer  if 
they  were  offered? 

Yes  No  (Circle  one) 

35.  Are  you  interested  in  working 
toward  an  M.  A.  in  Ad'it  Bmic 
Education? 

Yes  No  (Circle  one) 


1.  Me*i  can- Americs  n 

2.  Negro 

3.  White 


Who  do  you  believe  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  your  values,  attitudes 
and  interests  7 

1.  Mv  father,  definitely 

2.  Probably  my  father 

3.  Father  and  mother  equally 


APPKNDIX  1IIC 


ARE  Biographical  Data  Form 
Pretest-rost test  Reliability 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  ABE  stud-en.s 
were  capable  of  reliably  filling  out  a ''self-report”  type  Inventory, 
the  ABE  Biographical  Data  Form  ( BDF } was  administered  twice  to 
students  with  an  Interven'.g  Interval  of  three  to  four  months. 

The  Initial  N for  the  five  states  In  Rejlor  VII  was  854--the 
final  number  of  students  who  received  the  posttest  from  these 
states  was  335.  The  N's  for  each  state  for  each  test  period  are 
reflected  1 n Tabl e 1. 


Table  1 

l 

Number  of 

students  for  each 

test  period  for 

each  state 

PRETEST 

POSTTEST 

Arkansas 

142 

75 

Lou  1 s 1 a na 

184 

59 

New  Mexico 

138 

12 

Oklahoma 

133 

88 

Texas 

257 

101 

TOTAL 

854 

335 

Although  the  PDF  had  a total  of  <6  Items,  only  39  of  these 
Items  were  analyzed  for  this  report.  Because  of  programming 
difficulties  and  a large  amount  of  missing  data  on  some  variables 
(eg. i Hems  42  and  46  of  the  BDF  posttest  had  only  25  and  31 
respondents  respectively,  from  the  total  sample),  BO F items  l,  2, 
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28,  42,  44,  45,  and  46  were  not  analyzed.  In  addition,  the 
variables  at  the  state  level  which  had  too  few  respondents 
were  also  excluded  from  thr  analyses.  These  variables  were 
represented  by  an  "x"  In  Table  2. 

Since  the  BOF  contains  a number  of  categorical  items  which 
are  not  amenlable  to  a cor  re  1 a t Iona  1 statistic,  these  items 
{7»  9,  14*  17,  21,  24,  25,  27,  29,  34,  36,  and  43)  were  dichotomized 
in  the  manner  reported  by  Prewitt  (1970).  Because  there  were  so 
few  respondents  for  the  posttest,  the  more  desirable  method  of 
dichotomizing  each  response  category  for  an  item  was  impractical. 

All  other  variables  had  scalar  qualities  and  were  Included  In  the 
correlation  analyses  without  modification. 


Six  separate  correlational  analyses  were  performed  on  the 
BDF  aata  using  program  FACTIR  (Yeldman,  1967  > on  the  CDC  6600 
computer  at  the  University  of  Texas.  This  program  computes 
a Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation  Coefficient  for  each  pairing 
of  pretest  and  posttest  scores.  The  relative  correlation 
coefficients  indicate  the  relative  stability  (or  reliability)  of 
each  Item.  This  Index  of  stability  reflects  the  degree  to  which 
respondents  tended  to  maintain  their  same  relative  position  on 
a scale,  with  respect  to  the  other  respondents,  when  both  pretest 
and  posttest  are  compared.  The  resulting  correlation  (or  stability) 
coefficients  are  displayed  in  Table  2.  The  means  for  each  variable 
for  each  state  for  the  pretest  and  posttest  are  ri  fleeted  in 
Table  3. 


Analyses  and  Resul ts 
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Inspection  of  the  results  displayed  in  Tables  2 and  3 seem; 
to  suggest  that,  when  the  entire  sample  is  used,  a majority  of  the 
Items  (33  of  39)  yield  a relatively  high  (above  0.50)  stability 
index.  The  tfDF  Items  which  evidenced  the  lowest  stability  for 
the  total  sample  (below  r.50)  were  13,  19,  23,  24,  32,  and  33, 

When  the  means  are  Inspected,  in  relation  to  the  stability 
coefficients,  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  sample  seemed  to 
evidence  less  overall  change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  mean  than 
did  the  Individual  states.  Whether  or  not  this  change  is  statistically 
significant  (not  to  mention  important)  Is  beyond  the  scope  fhis 
report.  The  degree  to  which  the  means  change  in  relation  to  the 
stability  coefficient,  however.  Is  Important  in  that  a significant 
difference  between  pretest  and  posttest  means  would  tend  to  suggest 
that  the  variation  In  responses  may  not  be  random  as  would  bo 
expected . 

As  can  be  seen  from  Inspection  of  Tables  2 and  3,  there  Is 
wide  variation  across  the  five  states  with  respect  to  the  relative 
stability  of  any  given  Item.  lor  example,  BDF  item  12  yielded 
stability  coefficients  ranging  from  0.41  in  Arkansas  to  0.95  in 
hew  Mexico  and  Oklahoma.  The  number  of  Items  for  each  state 
which  had  a stability  coefficient  of  at  least  O.uD  follow; 

J)  Arkansas  e 21,  2)  Louisiana  3 32,  3)  New  Mexico  c 26, 

4)  Oklahoma  3 37,  and  5)  Texas  - 30.  The  BDF  items  which 

tended  to  evidence  lower  stability  coefficients  across  the  five 

states  were  9,  10,  13,  16,  18,  19,  20,  23,  24,  25,  30,  33,  and 

34. 

An  examination  of  the  types  of  BDF  items  which  tended  to 
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have  the  lowest  stability  suggest  that  these  items  seem  to  fall 
in  four  categories*  1)  Cong  sentences,  2)  More  response  choices, 
3)  Difficult  words,  and  4)  Current  change  poss i bl 1 1 tl es . It 
was  not  possible  to  determine  If  other  factors,  such  as  age  of 
respondent  or  long  term  memory  requirements,  were  related  to  the 
degree  of  stability  for  a given  Item,  although  these  are  some  of 
the  more  probable  sources  of  random  variation.  One  additional 
possibility  might  be  offered  to  account  for  the  relatively  wide 
variation  In  results.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  1,  fill  of  tht 
Initial  sample  was  not  available  for  posttesting.  This  fact 
produces  additional  possible  explanations  for  some  of  the  relatively 
low  stability  coefficients;  1)  If  the  reasons  for  attrition 
were  not  for  random  r ea  sons -- t;i»t  is.  If  the  ABE  students  responding 
to  the  posttest  tended  to  be  those  who  were  better  educa te d- - th en 
It  Is  possible  that  some  of  the  Items  stability  coefficients  were 
artlflcally  lowered  because  of  the  restriction  of  range  phenomenon, 
and  2)  The  large  attrition  rate  (91X),  as  well  as  the  final  N (12), 
might  account  for  the  stability  coefficients  In  New  Kexlco  being 
the  lowest  of  the  five  state  area.  This  conjecture  seems  to  be 
supported  by  the  results  obtained  for  Oklahoma,  which  tcrded  to 
have  the  highest  stability  coefficients  and  the  lowest  attrition 
rate  (34X}. 


Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  are  offered  In  light  of  the 
results  obtained  f**om  this  "pilot  study*  which  was  Intended  to 
not  only  provide  background  Information  on  ABE  students,  but  to 
•Iso  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  "self-report"  type 
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Instruments  with  this  population. 
Attrition 


It  Is  highly  desirable  that  In  any  future  p retes t - pos tt es t 
comparisons  made  on  ABE  students,  the  amount  of  data  lost  because 
of  attrition  be  kept  at  a minimum.  This  might  require  that 
students  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  be  contacted  In  their 
homes  for  follcw-up  testing. 

Testing  Interval 

Although  it  was  not  possible  In  this  pilot  project  (because 
of  the  desire  to  obtain  pretest  and  posttest  achievement  data  In 
order  to  relate  these  data  to  background  characteristics  of  the 
student)  a shorter  Interval  between  pretest  and  posttest 
admf n I s t ra tf ons  might  yield  a more  adequate  Index  of  reliability 
for  background  data.  This  would  also  tend  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  change  on  "hlgh-probabl llty-cbange"  Items  such  as  BDF  24  and  25. 
Long  Sentences  and  Difficult  Words 

It  appears,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  results,  that  the  length 
of  a sentence  may  be  a determining  factor  (n  the  reliability  of  an 
item.  Therefore,  It  would  be  desirable  to  not  only  reduce  the 
length  and  complexity  of  a sentence,  but  to  eliminate  words  which 
might  prove  too  difficult  for  the  typical  ABE  student. 

Number  of  Response  Choices 

One  possible  explanation  for  poor  reliability  of  dsta  obtained 
from  ABE  students  is  that  * large  number  of  choice  possibilities 
for  an  Item  might  be  confusing.  It  may  be  the  case  that  two 
questions  with  fewer  choices  each  may  adequately  replace  one 
question  with  many  choices. 


Cone  1 us  1 ons 


The  results  of  this  pilot  study  on  the  ABE  Biographical  Date 
Torn.  seer,  to  suggest.  In  spite  of  some  general  problems,  that 
the  testing  of  ABE  level  students  with  a "self-report"  type 
Instrument  Is  feasible  and  desirable.  The  degree  to  which  successful 
completion  of  an  ABE  course  Is  related  ^to  background  data  or,  the 
student  might  provide  Information  to  enable  more  efficient  methods 
of  determining  curriculum  based  on  the  Individual  reeds  of  the 
s tuden t . 
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Table  2 

Correlations  for  each  variable  for  each  state* 


B T F ITEM 
NUMBER 

Total 

3 

88 

4 

78 

5 

77 

6 

77 

7 

85 

8 

85 

9 

62 

10 

52 

11 

78 

12 

68 

1 3 

36 

14 

78 

15 

77 

16 

50 

17 

63 

18 

67 

19 

47 

20 

64 

21 

64 

1 22 

72 

23 

47 

24 

49 

o 

ERIC 

Leu  1 s 1 ana 

New  Mexico 

Oklanoma 

Texas 

91 

75 

98 

95 

67 

52 

90 

83 

91 

83 

90 

77 

88 

96 

89 

78 

86 

66 

100 

78 

84 

100 

99 

87 

68 

41 

83 

45 

59 

- 37 

80 

46 

48 

89 

93 

83 

53 

95 

95 

65 

31 

08 

42 

49 

81 

100 

91 

49 

67 

60 

84 

81 

47 

58 

71 

36 

100 

100 

91 

100 

71 

-Cl 

77 

77 

25 

90 

73 

53 

69 

04 

81 

60 

100 

100 

74 

100 

69 

23 

90 

77 

53 

-09 

90 

30 

49 

-17 

75 

36 

174 
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Arkansas 

67 

61 

48 

51 

84 

66 

54 

32 

73 

i 

12 

55 

68 

45 

30 

43 

23 

40 

49 

53 

13 

41 


Table  2 con t i nued- 


B DF  ITEM 
NUMBER 

Total 

25 

57 

26 

83 

27 

7i% 

29 

65 

30 

58 

31 

72 

32 

49 

33 

31 

34 

59 

35 

64 

36 

76 

37 

63 

38 

67 

39 

66 

40 

81 

41 

71 

43 

88 

*0e c Ima 1 s are 


0 


Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Ok  1 a homa 

Texas 

67 

66 

87 

45 

66 

53 

94 

86 

70 

1D0 

93 

74 

38 

100 

78 

54 

65 

22 

72 

67 

87 

60 

83 

66 

72 

77 

89 

57 

28 

X 

42 

32 

51 

-25 

82 

50 

90 

X 

96 

94 

52 

100 

83 

70 

38 

72 

55 

76 

54 

90 

58 

100 

100 

100 

100 

68 

63 

93 

87 

69 

67 

83 

67 

55 

100 

100 

70 

an  r cf  1 

.00,  88  * an 

r of  .88, 

etc . 
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177 


Arkansas 

31 

71 

70 

58 

31 

53 

06 

-02 

37 

67 

65 

55 

52 

-03 

65 

63 

100 

omitted.  100 


Table  3 

Means  for  each  variable  for  each  Test  period  for  each  state 


BDF  * TEM 

Total 

Arkansas 

Loul  $ 

1 ana 

New  Mex. 

Okl  ahoira 

Texa  s 

NUMBER 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Pos  t 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

3 

2. 

54 

2. 

57 

2. 

71 

2. 

53 

2. 

28 

2. 

23 

3. 

42 

4. 

00 

2. 

60 

2 . 

59 

2 . 

41 

2 . 

61 

4 

3. 

83 

3. 

55 

2. 

88 

2. 

38 

3. 

79 

3. 

66 

3. 

42 

3. 

00 

3 , 

34 

3 . 

29 

5. 

07 

4 . 

68 

5 

2. 

35 

2. 

3'i 

2. 

,40 

2. 

32 

1. 

95 

2. 

07 

2. 

00 

1. 

67 

2. 

66 

2. 

81 

2 . 

32 

2. 

31 

6 

5. 

35 

5. 

26 

5. 

,87 

5. 

64 

5. 

10 

5. 

24 

5. 

58 

5 . 

50 

4. 

69 

4. 

61 

5. 

66 

5. 

54 

7 

1. 

24 

1. 

23 

I. 

,21 

1. 

19 

1. 

24 

1. 

22 

1 . 

42 

1. 

42 

1. 

19 

1. 

19 

1 . 

30 

1 . 

29 

8 

6. 

15 

6 

05 

6. 

, 33 

6. 

05 

5. 

34 

6. 

54 

7. 

33 

£ . 

60 

5. 

66 

5. 

57 

6 . 

47 

6. 

05 

9 

1. 

61 

1. 

58 

1. 

,47 

1. 

45 

1. 

69 

1. 

69 

1. 

75 

1. 

67 

1. 

65 

1. 

61 

1 . 

62 

1. 

57 

10 

2, 

.29 

2. 

39 

1 . 

,86 

1. 

,96 

2. 

,44 

2. 

,56 

5 

00 

3. 

33 

2. 

52 

2. 

55 

2. 

23 

2. 

34 

11 

1. 

, 34 

1 . 

,38 

. 36 

1. 

.64 

1 . 

.23 

1 . 

,23 

1. 

.91 

1. 

67 

1. 

72 

1 . 

58 

0. 

99 

1. 

10 

12 

1. 

,29 

1. 

,37 

1. 

. L3 

1. 

. 35 

1. 

,22 

1. 

,41 

1, 

.50 

1. 

,60 

1. 

71 

1. 

,70 

0. 

99 

1 . 

03 

13 

3. 

.24 

2. 

,66 

4. 

.51 

2. 

.28 

3. 

.04 

2. 

.83 

2 

.42 

3. 

,22 

2. 

,86 

2. 

, 74 

2. 

,81 

2. 

,54 

14 

0, 

.92 

0. 

,93 

0. 

.92 

0. 

.94 

0. 

.95 

0. 

,95 

1. 

.00 

1. 

,00 

0. 

84 

0. 

,84 

0. 

,96 

0. 

,99 

15 

4. 

.37 

4. 

,41 

4 

.57 

4, 

.79 

4, 

.94 

5. 

.13 

5, 

.40 

5, 

.78 

3. 

65 

3. 

,54 

4 

.41 

4. 

, 36 

16 

2 

.58 

2, 

.54 

2, 

.72 

2. 

. 33 

2. 

.38 

2. 

.66 

2 

.10 

2. 

,33 

2. 

,78 

2. 

,84 

2. 

.48 

2. 

.44 

V 

0, 

.97 

0. 

,97 

0, 

.95 

0, 

.94 

1, 

.00 

1, 

.00 

1 

.00 

1. 

.00 

0. 

93 

0. 

,94 

0, 

.98 

1 , 

,00 

18 

5 

.25 

5, 

.17 

5 

.42 

5 

.45 

5 

.89 

5 

.73 

5 

.55 

4. 

.90 

4. 

,80 

4. 

,69 

5, 

.12 

5, 

.05 

19 

2 

.24 

2 

.12 

2 

.07 

2 

.00 

2 

.21 

2 

.04 

3 

.00 

2 

.40 

2. 

.33 

2, 

,25 

2 

. 19 

2, 

.11 

20 

4 

.09 

3 

.85 

3 

.77 

■» 

.24 

3 

.52 

3 

.05 

3 

.33 

3 

.27 

4. 

.59 

4 

.50 

4 

.29 

4 

.25 

21 

0 

.97 

0 

.98 

0 

.95 

0 

.99 

0 

.98 

0 

.97 

1 

.00 

1 

.00 

0, 

.95 

0, 

.95 

0 

.99 

1 

.00 

22 

5 

.4r 

5 

.32 

5 

.82 

5 

.00 

5 

.67 

5 

.24 

5 

.36 

5 

.36 

4 

.92 

5 

.00 

5 

.65 

5 

.89 

23 

1 

.97 

2 

.02 

1 

.94 

1 

.86 

2 

.00 

2 

.25 

2 

.45 

2 

.20 

1 

.85 

1 

.92 

2 

.02 

2 

.06 

24 

1 

.49 

1 

.45 

1 

.56 

1 

.51 

1 

.59 

1 

.54 

1 

.42 

1 

.50 

1 

.49 

1 

.48 

1 

. 39 

1 

.33 

25 

1 

. 39 

1 

. 39 

1 

.43 

1 

.48 

1 

.46 

1 

.53 

1 

.42 

1 

.42 

1 

.30 

1 

.31 

1 

. 36 

1 

. 33 
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Table  3 continued- 


B □ F ITEM 

Tota  1 

Arkansas 

NUMBER 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

26 

2 

.17 

2.22 

2 

. 14 

2 

.15 

27 

1 

.47 

1.44 

1 

. 44 

1 

.40 

29 

1 

. 1 1 

1 .09 

1 

. 11 

1 

. 1 1 

30 

1 

.35 

1.30 

1 , 

.28 

1 

. 38 

31 

1 

.65 

1.66 

1 . 

,50 

1 

.57 

32 

1 

.23 

1.20 

1. 

28 

1 

.18 

33 

1 

.09 

1.08 

1 . 

03 

1 . 

.01 

34 

1 

. 59 

1 . 56 

1. 

81 

1. 

.76 

35 

6, 

.87 

6.83 

5 . 

35 

5. 

,52 

36 

1 . 

.42 

1.40 

1. 

44 

1 . 

, 38 

37 

1 . 

,84 

1 . 80 

1. 

82 

1 . 

79 

38 

2. 

69 

2.67 

2. 

77 

2. 

42 

39 

1 . 

03 

1.01 

1. 

04 

1. 

02 

40 

\. 

50 

1.48 

1. 

60 

1 . 

54 

41 

1. 

89 

1.88 

1. 

88 

1. 

91 

43 

1 . 

30 

1 .18 

1. 

00 

1 . 

00 

Louisiana 

New 

Mex . 

0k  1 ahoma 

Texas 

P re 

Po_s_t 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

PosJ: 

2 

.06 

2 

.12 

2 

.00 

1 

. 78 

2 

.67 

2 

.65 

1 

.72 

1 

.95 

1 

.36 

1 

.32 

1 

. 58 

1 

. 58 

1 

.44 

1 

.41 

1 

.55 

1 

. 54 

1, 

,05 

1 

.03 

1 

.00 

1 

.00 

1 

.20 

1 

. 14 

1 

.07 

1 

.07 

1 . 

.38 

1 

.32 

1 

. 50 

1 

.30 

1 

.20 

1 

.20 

1 

. 50 

1 

. 32 

I . 

70 

1 

.71 

1 

.30 

1 

.63 

1 

.74 

1 

.72 

1 

.68 

1 

.62 

1 . 

IS 

1 

.25 

1, 

.33 

1 

. 16 

1 

.19 

1, 

.22 

1 

. 26 

1 

.16 

1. 

16 

1 

.17 

1. 

.22 

1 

. 10 

1 

.07 

1, 

. 09 

1 

.09 

1, 

.06 

1 . 

69 

1 

.73 

1 

.08 

1 

.42 

1 

.52 

1 

. 48 
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Section  IV 

Teacher  Awareness  Package 


TEACHER  AWARENESS  PaCKAGE 


As  part  of  the  second  year’s  operation  of  the  Project,  the 
Teacher  Awareness  package  was  revised  in  the  fall  of  1969. 
I he  major  changes  made  were:  (1)  Complete  revision  of  the 
overhead  transparencies;  (2)  revision  and  re-recording  of  the 
audio  tapes;  and  (3)  replacement  of  the  film  “Buffy  St. 
Marie’*  with  a longer  Him  entitled  “Diary  of  a Harlem 
Family.**  Additionally,  the  printed  script  was  edited  and  a 
new  edition  was  published.  These  changes,  we  felt,  repre- 
sented improvements  on  the  original  package,  even  though 
the  original  package  was  exceptionally  good,  considering  that 
it  was  a “first”  in  the  ABE  setting  and  caught  the  brunt  of 
the  apparently  inevitable  resistance  to  anything  which  repre- 
sents change-something  n'  w or  a new  approach  to  some- 
thing old. 

During  the  winter,  25  additional  copies  of  the  (revised) 
package  were  produced.  These  were  available  for  distribution 
by  late  spring  and  were,  in  fact,  immediately  distributed  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  With  this  expanded  distribution,  existence 
of  the  package  came  to  the  attention  of  more  and  more 
people,  both  within  Region  VI  and  elsewhere.  Inquiries  were 
received  with  increasing  frequency  as  the  year  progressed  and 
peaked  in  the  spring  when  various  state,  regional,  and  local 
programs  were  gearing  up  for  summer  workshops.  Some 
inquiries  simply  requested  information.  People  had  heard 
about  the  package  but  had  never  seen  it  presented  or  even 
reviewed  it.  Other  people  had  actually  seen  the  material  and 
were  certain  they  wanted  to  incorporate  all  or  part  of  it  into 
their  own  training  programs.  e even  received  requests  for 
members  of  the  Central  Project  Staff  o conduct  workshops 
and  training  progra  ..s  in  other  states. 

Since  the  number  of  copies  of  the  packages  available  was 
limited,  most  of  these  requests  had  to  be  answered  with 
simply  a letter  explaining  that  the  nationwide  distribution 
setup  made  availability  of  packages  for  specific  dates  quite 
scarce.  In  an  attempt  to  provide  at  least  some  information, 
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the  Central  Project  Staff  began  including  in  replies  a copy  of 
the  Table  of  Contents  and  the  “Instructions  for  Use  of  the 
Master  Kit.”  Additionally,  a short  flier  was  printed  which 
explained  one  successful  method  of  using  the  kit.  These  three 
pieces  of  information  gave  inquirers  a good  idea  of  the 
content  of  the  kit,  how  it  was  intended  to  be  used,  and  a 
method  of  presentation.  (See  Appendices  1V-A,  IV-B,  and 
1V-C.)  After  reviewing  these  threc  pieces,  many  people  who 
initially  had  been  only  mildly  interested  sent  letters  request- 
ing confirmed  dates  on  which  they  could  rr.eive  a copy  of 
the  package  for  use  in  their  own  programs. 
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APPENDIX  IV-B 

INST  FACTIONS  FOR  NSE  OF  THE  MASTER  KIT 

Background  Note.  For  easy  reference  during  design  and  production, 
this  mul  tf-mcdia  package  vas  referred  to  as  "the  teachc.  awareness  kit/1 
The  name  was  so  perfectly  descriptive,  it  stuck.  The  speciiic  purpose  of 
the  i nfoima t ion  presented  is  to  create  among  Adult  Basic  Education 
teachers  a general  awareness  of  principles  and  techniques  used  in  the 
fields  of  'Counseling  and  guidance.  The  history  of  the  Teacher  Awareness 
Kit  is  brief: 

Problem:  We  currently  do  rot  have  enough  ABE  counselors  and  may 

not  have  for  quite  a while. 

Solution:  Acquaint  teachers  with  basic  principles  sc  they  can  better 

counsel  and  guide  their  students  when  necessary. 

This  unit  is  not  Intended  to  mass  produce  professional  counselors} 

rathe.,  the  Intent  is  simply  to  create  or  enhance  teacher  awareness  of 

useful  and  reliable  techniques.  The  teacher  who  is  sensitive  to  the  total 

student,  rather  than  just  his  academic  activities  and  problems,  will  be 

able  to  fulfill  some  of  the  functions  of  counselor  in  programs  where  rone 

is  available.  And,  if  a full-time  professional  counselor  is  available, 

the  informed  teacher  will  be  better  able  to  know  which  students  need  referral 

to  the  counselor  and  which  students  he  himself  may  deal  with  effectively. 

Content.  The  kit  contains  audio  tapes,  t ransparenc  ir ? f slides,  one 
I6rm  sound  film  and  a printed  booklet  which  includes  lesson  scripts, 
articles  and  papers,  abstracts,  ard  so  forth.  Basically,  the  kit  is 
divided  into  ten  lessons.  Each  lesson  call*  for  use  of  at  least  ere  audio 
tape  end  one  transparency.  An  outline  preceding  each  lesson  specifies 
exactly  which  materials  go  with  that  iesfo.n.  The  audio  tape#  and  over- 
head transparencies  are  labeled  to  sh^v  which  lessors  they  pertain  to. 
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For  example , each  transparency  has  a Reran  numeral  to  Identify  the  lessen, 
and  an  Arabic  numeral  vhich  gives  Its  sequence  within  that  lesson.  The 
35mm  slides  are  divided  Into  two  groups,  each  group  numbered  sequentially. 

Format.  The  outline  preceding  each  lesson  Is  divided  Into  the  following 
major  areas:  (1)  Genera'.  Concepts,  (2)  behavioral  Objective*,  (fl  Con- 

tent, (41  tapper t Ing  Materials,  (5)  Enabling  Activities,  and  (O  Evaluation. 
This  outline  format  Is  includeo  to  tell  the  teacher  what  to  expect  in  that 
lesson.  Therefore,  the  teacher  Should  look  it  over  before  starting  the 
lesson. 

Equipment . To  present  -.he  entire  kit,  you  will  need  all  of  the 
following  equipment:  (1)  T&pe  recorder  vhich  will  play  at  3 3/4  (Inches 

Per  Second)  speed,  (2)  Overhead  projector,  (3)  Kodak  Carousel  tilde  pro- 
jector, and  (4)  16m  n sound  movie  projector.  Not  every  lessor  calls  for 
all  the  equipment.  Check  the  outline  preceding  each  lesson  for  specific 
equipment  needed. 

Time  Frame.  The  audio  tapes  vary  in  length  from  15  to  30  minutes. 
However,  in  roost  cases  a tape  is  not  played  directly  through  to  completion. 
Rather,  it  is  on  part  of  the  time,  off  part  of  the  time.  Normally,  "off11 
time  periods  are  provided  to  encourage  group  discussion.  The  lessens 
are  programmed  to  run  from  about  60  minutes  to  90  minutes,  the  variable 
bein',  the  amount  of  time  the  group  wishes  to  devote  to  discussion. 

Croup  Slie.  The  greatest  value  of  this  kit  probably  does  not  lie  in 
the  actual  information  it  conveys.  Rather,  it  is  valuable  primarily  to 
the  extent  that  it  acts  ««  • catalyst  Or  stinulus  to  evoke  distussion 
and  interaction  among  teacher /part i c ipant s • For  this  reason,  we  suggest 
that  the  best  effect  will  be  achieved  if  group  sire  Is  limited  to  no  more 
than  15  participants.  Obviously,  small  groups  are  easier  to  deal  with 
than  large  groups.  With  » small  group,  you  will  be  better  able  U '’con- 
trol” the  direction  of  discussion  and  participants  will  be  more  apt  (end 
will  have  more  opportunity)  to  offer  personal  opinions,  anecdotes,  ideas, 
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end  so  forth.  If  the  group  is  much  larger  thnn  15,  you  probably  will  find 
it  profitable  to  "hrc»kM  into  smaller  groups  for  di scu ssi-orv  purposes. 

On  this  point,  use  your  own  judgment.  Keeping  in  nlnd  thaf  yoj  want  tci 
generate  ':s  much  interpersonal  exchange  as  possible  among  part  ic  1 pant s. 

Hint s.  First,  check  to  see  that  your  kit  contains  the  following 
components:  14  audio  tapes,  54  transparencies.  Carousel  tray  containing 

54  35mi  color  slides,  and  one  I6nm  flltn.  Kext,  look  over  the  table  of 
contents  to  get  the  overall  ''feel"  of  vhat  ve  are  trying  to  communicate 
through  this  package.  Tllp  through  the  printed  material,  scanning  a 
few  peges  In  the  "lesson"  section,  a couple  of  the  articles  and  a fev  cf 
the  abstracts.  This  will  give  you  a very  definite  Idea  of  how  the  printed 
notebook  is  put  together.  You  may  want  to  customize  the  notebook  to  suit 
your  own  organizational  fancy.  For  Instance,  you  may  wish  to  divide  the 
notebook  using  colored  pages  with  marginal  Index  tabs  in  order  to  facil- 
itate finding  any  given  unit. 

In  terms  of  actual  presentation  to  a group,  you  probably  should  simply 
follow  your  usual  procedures  for  preparing  any  other  lesson  you  intend  to 
teach.  Certainly  you  will  want  to  read  the  outline  and  script  for  a lesjor. 
before  presenting  that  lesson.  Also,  it  is  a good  idea  to  run  a last-minute 
check  of  materials,  just  to  be  sure  the  transparencies,  tapes,  personal  notes, 
and  so  forth  for  the  lesson  are  present  and  in  the  proper  sequence.  This 
final  check  is  well  worth  the  brief  time  invested.  If  you  have  time,  you 
»ay  wish  to  have  a "dry  run"  of  yotr  presentation.  Tape  recorders  and  pro- 
jectors are  sometimes  sources  of  frustration,  fie  sure  you  are  familiar  with 
the  specific  machines  you  will  be  using. 

Teacher  Self-Diagnostic  Tests.  Also  included  are  two  ferns  of  i 
test,  with  answer  sheets,  the  teacher  nay  use  to  evaluate  his  progress. 

Use  of  the  two  tests,  labeled  form  k and  form  B,  is  optional.  They  are 
included  solely  for  the  teacher's  own  scl f -diagne si s,  and  will  not  be 
used  to  evaluate  the  kit.  The  two  tests  are  constructed  as  parallel 
forffis,  so  that  each  test  ray  be  used  a;  either  a pre-test  or  * post-test. 
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If  they  are  to  be  used,  the  teacher  should  take  one  test  before  bejsjnnln^ 
any  exposure  to  the  kit,  and  the  other  form  after  completion  of  the 
entire  kit.  The  two  scores  then  may  be  compared.  Answer  sheets  identify 
the  lesson  to  which  each  question  pertains,  s=>  the  teacher  will  know  which 
subject  material,  if  any,  he  needs  to  review. 

Final  Note.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  master  unit  is  no  more 
effective  than  you,  the  presenter,  make  it.  Your  careful  preparation, 
your  enthusiasm,  and  above  all  your  respect  for  the  Integrity  and  talent 
of  the  teachers  with  whom  you  will  work  will  spell  the  difference  between 
a cut-and~dr led  session  and  genuine  sharing  of  thoughts  and  experiences. 

Be  open  to  the  creative  suggestions  of  the  teacher- par t ic i pant s.  It  is 
our  hope  that  through  the  kit  participants  will  be  inspired  and  better 
fitted  for  their  work. 
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During  the  current  operating  year,  the  Extension  Teaching  and  Field 
Service  Bureau  at  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  has  proveT  the  time- 
liness of  combining  efforts  from  two  sources  of  funding  within  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  program.  Two  sources  of  Adult  Basic  funds,  Training 
and  Special  Project,  wcie  structured  in  such  a manner  that  each  compli- 
mented the  other  with  the  result  thn  over  3,0f>0  teachers  in  local  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  five  state  area  of  Region  Vl  have  benefit  directly 
from  the  operation. 

lhe  Special  Project  in  Guidance  and  Counseling  developed  materials 
and  operational  guidelines  during  the  seven  month  period  prior  to  the 
teacher  training  consortium.  The  consortium  was  funded  for  the  sumer 
of  19u9  and  included  both  the  Regional  workshop  and  state  workshops. 

Input  from  the  guidance  and  counseling  project  to  the  consortium  consisted 
primarily  of  a twenty  h'  r program  in  guidance  and  counseling  awareness 
for  teachers  of  adult  basic  education.  The  "package”  was  alloted  one 
week  of  the  three  week  workshop  at  the  regional  level  and  slightly  less 
than  one  week  at  the  state  workshops. 

Both  the  Regional  Staff  Specialist  and  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Guidance  and  Counseling  project  worked  together  in  the  development  of  the 
training  format.  The  Regional  workshop  was  conducted  with  forty-five  of 
the  wo ft  experienced  Adult  Basic  teachers  within  the  Region,  9 from  each 
state.  They  were  designated  "Trainers  of  Teachers”  and  the  format  of 
the  Regional  workshop  was  built  around  the  concept  that  these  participants 
were  to  become  literally  trainers  of  Adult  Basic  Teachers  within  their 
respective  states. 


With  this  concept  in  mind  the  materials  and  methods  fed  into  the 
Regional  workshop  were  presented  to  the  trainers  in  such  a manner  that 
they  would  become  competent  in  presenting  the  "package"  on  Teacher 
Awareness  In  local  districts  throughout  their  respective  states.  They 
were  thoroughly  exposed  to  both  the  material  content  and  the  method  of 
presentation. 

It  was  realised,  however,  that  before  the* trainers  were  released  into 
! the  field  it  would  be  bereticial  for  them  to  have  a controlled  experience 

| wherein  they  could  actually  make  presentations  to  other  Adult  Basic 

I teachers  but  with  the  support  of  the  guidance  and  counseling  staff  which 

. developed  the  packages  of  materials.  This  was  accomplished  by  Including 

state  workshops  in  he  structure  of  the  training  request.  Each  state 
workshop  had  approximately  forty  participants  to  which  each  of  the  trainers 
i had  an  opportunity  to  make  their  presentations. 

| The  Sunoer  regional  and  state  workshops  were  concluded  by  mid- 

1 August.  8y  September,  each  of  the  states  was  held  accountable  to  the 

I Special  Project  staff  for  submitting  a plan  of  utlliration  for  both  the 

guidance  and  counseling  package  as  well  as  the  teacher  trainers  who  had 
been  developed  during  the  preceding  sumer.  Each  state  submitted  their 
plan  during  the  month  of  September  and  the  plans  were  reviewed  by  both  the 
guidance  and  counseling  stiff  as  well  as  the  Regional  Staff  Specialist, 
i The  primary  criteria  for  approval  of  the  plans  vere  twofold:  (1)  did 

the  plan  fully  utilize  the  trainers,  and  (?)  were  all  or  most  of  the 
adult  basic  education  teachers  of  the  state  reached  through  the  plan  as 
submitted?  In  every  case  the  criteria  were  met  and  the  states  began 
f their  local  workshops  in  October. 

In  the  period  of  time  from  October,  1969  to  the  present,  March  1, 

1970,  the  local  workshops  are  clo*e  to  completion.  To  date  the  following 
results  have  accrued: 
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1.  Every  teacher  trainer  developed  during  the  Regional  and  State 
workshops  has  had  the  opportunity  to  present  the  guidance  and 
counseling  program  in  more  than  one  local  setting. 

2.  The  Guidance  and  Counseling  Awareness  program  has  been 
presented  to  3,123  teachers  of  Adult  Basic  Education. 

3.  Evaluative  feedback  from  the  teachers  and  the  teacher  trainers 
has  allowed  the  states  and  the  guidance  and  counseling  staff  at 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  to  redesign  the  package  cf 
materials  in  order  that  they  can  be  more  effective. 

4.  A cadre  of  forty-five  trainers  has  finally  been  developed  that 
can  be  used  by  the  states  and  the  Region  to  dissfroinate  infor- 
mation and  programs  considered  vital  to  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  effort. 

In  the  past,  teacher-trainer  workshops  have  been  held  and  have,  for 
various  reasons,  been  only  partly  successful.  Ihe  overall  effort  during 
the  past  year  has  been  successful  due  to  the  hard  efforts  of  the  states, 
the  university  staff,  the  teacher  trainers,  end  the  teachers  themselves. 
The  organltatlonal  structure,  the  acceptance  of  that  structure,  and  a 
generally  positive  attitude  within  Region  toward  the  concept  of  bringing 
Information  to  the  ’'grass  roots"  has  been  difficult  to  develop  and  should 
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be  continued. 


Section  V 

Counselor  Orientation  Package 


COUNSELOR  ORIENTATION  PACKAGE 


INTRODUCTION 

The  major  new  product  growing  out  of  fiscal  year  1970’s 
operation  of  the  Project  was  a multimedia  “Counselor 
Orientation  Package.”  The  package  was  designed  for  use  in 
preservice  and  in-service  training  of  counselors  operating  in 
the  ABE  setting.  Twenty-five  copies  of  the  package  were 
produced  and  were  ready  for  distribution  by  late  spring.  The 
packages  were  portioned”  out  to  the  five  states  in  Region 
VI  for  use  in  statewide  and  area  workshops  during  the 
summer  and  for  follow-up  the  third  year  of  the  project. 

Unit  I,  Introduction,  provides  an  overview  of  the 
package  as  to  intent,  design,  and  history.  Since  the  Intro  Juc- 
tion  provides  a comprehensive  description  of  development  of 
the  package,  it  is  quoted  verbatim  below.  Also  included  are 
(1)  the  list  of  acknowledgments  and  (2)  the  table  of  contents. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  COUNSELOR 
ORIENTATION  PACKAGE 

This  package  was  designed  to  bring  you,  the  professional 
counselor,  up  to  dale  on  both  time-tested  methods  and 
innovative  techniques  in  counseling  with  adult  basic  educa- 
tion students.  Whether  writing  a book,  painting  a picture,  or 
designing  an  in-service  training  package,  a long  and  thought- 
ful look  at  the  audience  is  most  important.  This  course  of 
instruction  has  been  designed  for  public  school  counselors 
accustomed  to  working  with  elementary,  junior  high,  or  high 
school  students  who  wish  to  better  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  problems  of  functionally  illiterate  adults.  We  realize  that 
some  of  you  may  come  from  other  backgrounds— vocational 
rehabilitation  counseling,  pastoral  counseling,  or  student 
personnel  work  at  the  college  level.  However,  prcliminaiy 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  great  majority  of  coun- 
selors now  working  in  adult  basic  education  programs  do 
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come  from  a public  school  background. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  tolerant  of  information  which 
you  already  have,  and  concentrate  on  “what’s  new.**  We  have 
scoured  the  nation  to  find  out  what  is  new.  There  arc 
exciting  attempts  to  bring  together  people  of  different  ethnic 
backgrounds  for  constructive  airing  of  grievances  and 
planning  for  the  future.  New  approaches  are  being  tried  in 
group  guidance,  in  family  counseling,  and  in  marital  counsel* 
ing. 

The  instructional  package  contains  five  units  plus  this 
introductory  section.  The  package  has  a multimedia  presenta- 
tion including  tapes,  slides,  and  transparencies.  It  has  been 
designed  with  the  intention  of  providing  useful  and  relevant 
information. 

The  objective  of  the  package  is  to  present  the  kinds  of 
attitudes  and  techniques  that  a counselor  working  with  adult 
basic  education  students  will  find  most  helpful  in  a task 
which  frequently  calls  for  counseling  skills  not  offered  in  the 
usual  public  school  counseling  course. 

The  units  in  the  package  address  themselves  to  the 
function  of  the  ABE  counselor,  an  awareness  of  the  situation 
and  environment  of  the  ABE  student,  personal  counseling, 
educational  counseling,  and  vocational  counseling. 

The  authors  of  this  kit  realize  that  counseling  disad- 
vantaged adult  students  is  a form  of  counseling  which  is  still 
in  its  infancy;  however,  we  have  tried  to  touch  upon  those 
skills  which  appear  to  be  essential  for  the  task. 

The  units  are  each  packaged  separately  so  that  they  can 
be  viewed  in  any  sequence  deemed  logical.  The  sequence  we 
suggest  is  I.  Introduction,  II.  Function  of  the  ABE  Counselor, 
1 1 1.  Awareness,  IV.  Vocational  Counseling,  V.  Personal 
Counseling,  and  VI.  Educational  Counseling,  but  the  viewers 
may  act  on  their  own  preferences. 

The  separately  packaged  units  will  also  simplify  the 
designing  of  in-service  workshops  for  counselors.  Depending 
upon  time  available,  the  entire  six  units  may  be  presented  in 
a three -day  fonnat,  or  they  may  be  split  into  two-day, 
one-day,  or  half  day  sessions.  Where  one  package  must  serv  e a 
wide  geographic  region,  the  units  may  be  mailed  to  different 
locations  for  simultaneous  training  sessions  rather  than 
mailing  the  entire  package  and  having  other  schools  wait  their 
turn. 
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In  order  to  use  the  package,  follow  the  directions  on  the 
tapes.  The  following  equipment  will  be  necessary:  tape 
recorder,  overhead  projector,  35mm  slide  projector. 

History  of  Development  of  the  Package 

On  November  4,  1968,  the  Extension  Teaching  and  Field 
Service  Bureau  of  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  received 
a grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  (Grant  No. 
OEG-0-8-052078-4641(039)8-7-SP*10)  to  develop  a regional 
model  for  guidance  and  counseling  services  for  Adult  Basic 
Education  students.  Existing  conditions  were  surveyed  and 
the  results  made  available  in  printed  form  (Phase  I Report). 
Proposals  for  upgrading  guidance  and  counseling  appeared  in 
the  Phase  II  Report.  The  third  step  was  the  development  and 
dissemination  of  a Teacher  Awareness  Master  Unit  to 
familiarize  the  classroom  teacher  with  the  unique  problems 
of  the  ABE  student  and  instruct  him  in  those  aspects  of 
guidance  which  arc  r ionablc  for  the  teacher  to  undertake. 
Next,  two  pilot  centers  were  established  in  each  of  the  five 
states  to  allow  experimentation  at  the  local  level  and  to 
provide  specific  focus  for  those  methods  which  arc  effective 
and  those  which  arc  not. 

This  Counselor  Orientation  Package  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  efforts  described  above.  Two  basic  facts 
presented  themselves:  (1)  there  is  a shortage  of  professional 
counselors  working  in  Adult  Basic  Education  and  (2)  there  is 
no  technical  or  graduate  school,  public  or  private,  in  the 
United  States  today  which  provides  training  in  methods  for 
counseling  with  disadvantaged  adult  students  who  arc  re- 
suming their  education.  There  arc  programs  at  the  college 
level  and  there  arc  programs  for  continuing  education 
students  (i.c.,  those  who  have  completed  high  school  and 
have  returned  for  evening  enrichment  courses)  but  there  arc 
none  at  the  adult  basic  level  (eighth  grade  or  below).  Most 
ABE  counselors  ,,moonlight”-\\ork  in  ABE  programs  a 
couple  of  evenings  a wc^k,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
counseling  in  an  elementary,  junior  high,  or  high  school.  It 
was  felt  that  an  in-service  multimedia  package  which  con- 
tained the  latest  innovations  in  counseling  techniques 
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appropriate  to  the  age,  level  of  education,  and  socioeconomic 
status  of  these  clients  could  be  put  together  and  made 
available  to  counselors  entering  the  adult  basic  field.  This 
information,  coupled  with  your  original  professional  training 
and  the  practical  experience  gained  through  working  with 
younger  clients,  should  fit  you  to  deal  effectively  with  most 
problems  which  might  confront  you.  As  the  number  of 
potential  ABE  students  grows,  there  will  be  an  increasing 
need  for  counselors  to  deal  with  the  problems  and  concerns 
of  those  new  students. 

The  package  was  developed  by  a team  of  specialists  in 
counseling,  communication,  and  administration.  This  team 
included  counselors  from  the  slates  making  up  Region  VI 
(Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas), 
university  consultants  from  each  of  those  states,  and  the 
central  staff  of  the  Special  Project  in  Guidance  and  Counsel- 
ing. 

Information  assembled  from  practitioners  and  theore- 
ticians was  sifted  and  organized  to  achieve  the  goals  of  a brief 
orientation  and  instructional  course  for  ABE  counselors. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS,  COUNSELOR 
ORIENTATION  PACKAGE 

On  December  4 and  5,  1969,  a group  gathered  in  Dallas, 
Texas  to  plan  the  development  of  the  Counselor  Orientation 
Package.  From  the  Central  Project  Staff,  Extension  Teaching 
and  Field  Service  Bureau,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin: 
Mr.  C.  Robert  Wood,  Mrs.  Patricia  W.  Prewitt,  Mr.  Murray 
Schcr,  Mr.  Ken  C.  Stcdman.  Mr.  Wood’s  background  is  in 
educational  administiation  and  planning;  Mrs.  Prewitt  and 
Mr.  Scher  arc  counselors;  and  Mr.  Stcdman’s  specialty  is 
communications. 

Five  experienced  ABE  counselors,  one  from  each  of  the 
five  states  in  Region  VI,  provided  practical  guidance  and 
suggestions.  They  were  Mrs.  Virginia  Mannic,  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Mr.  Glen  McCalman,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Robinson,  Alexandria,  Louisiana;  Mr*  Peter  Suazo, 
Santc  Fc,  New  Mexico;  Mr.  James  O.  Vcncill,  Pryor,  Okla- 
homa. 


Tht  following  university  professors  were  present  to  sec 
that  theoretical  aspects  of  the  problem  received  adequate 
attention:  Dr.  Arthur  Brownell,  Psychologist,  The  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin  Counseling  Center,  shared  his  knowledge 
of  marriage  and  family  counseling;  Dr.  Carrol  Eubanks, 
Director  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  at  Nicholls  State 
College,  Thibodaux,  Louisiana;  Dr.  James  Gibson,  President, 
Artesia  College,  Artesia,  New  Mexico;  Dr.  R.  Dale  Jordan, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology,  Central 
State  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma;  Dr.  Emma  Lou  Linn, 
Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Southwest 
Texas  State  University,  San  Marcos,  Texas;  Dr.  Alvin  Me- 
Raven,  Chairman,  Department  of  Guidance  and  Counseling, 
Arkansas  State  University,  Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 

The  final  format  was  decided  upon  by  the  Central  Staff 
at  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  Extension  Division  with 
the  cooperation  and  collaboration  of  the  other  participants  in 
the  Dallas  meeting.  Assistance  was  also  rendered  by  Mr. 
George  Babin,  Counselor,  LaFourebe  Parish  Schools, 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana;  Mr.  Jerry  Baird,  Counselor,  Adult 
Basic  Learning  Center,  Austin,  Texas;  Mr.  Luther  Black,  State 
Director,  State  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas;  Mr.  Frank  Chisum,  Counselor,  Eagle  Pass  Indepen- 
dent School  District,  Eagle  Pass,  Texas;  Mr.  Don  llalc,  ABE 
Staff  Specialist,  Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service 
Bureau,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin;  Mr.  Ed  Hartwell, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  Austin  State  Hospital, 
Austin,  Texas;  Mr.  Charles  Kelso,  Adult  Basic  Learning 
Center,  Austin,  Texas;  Mr.  Robert  O.  Randle,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division,  Austin  State  Hospital,  Austin,  Texas; 
Mr.  John  Townlcy,  Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service 
Bureau,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Original  artwork  seen  in  the  overhead  transparencies  was 
the  creation  of  Mr.  Glen  Smith,  Graphics  Department,  Visual 
Instruction  Bureau,  Extension  Division,  The  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin;  and  Mrs.  Anne  Woodring,  Graphics  Depart- 
ment, Visual  Instruction  Bureau,  Extension  Division,  The 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Mrs.  Woodring  is  also  the 
designer  of  the  individual  unit  covers. 

All  tapes  other  than  those  of  actual  counseling  sessions 
were  recorded  by  Dr.  Bub  Brooks,  Radio- 1 V*1  ilm 


Department,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Reproduction  of  all  tapes  was  supervised  by  Mr.  Joe 
Gwathmey,  Radio  Station  KUT-FM,  The  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin. 

The  following  people  have  proofread,  given  suggestions 
and  corrections,  and  lent  moral  support  to  this  undertaking: 
Mr.  Cipriano  Aguilar,  Director  of  Adult  Basic  Education 
Program,  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico;  Mr.  Mario  Barela,  Coun- 
selor, Adult  Basic  Education  Program,  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico;  Mr.  C.  C.  Couv:!!ion,  Project  Director,  Louisiana 
State  Department  of  Education,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  Mr. 
Phil  Felix,  State  Department  of  Education,  Santa  Fc,  New 
Mexico;  Mr,  Earl  Lee  Hammett,  Director,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  Mrs.  Mattie  Harrison, 
Project  Director,  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Education, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  Mr.  Enel  R.  Lyle,  Project  Direc- 
tor, State  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas; 
Mr.  Ralph  Mock,  Director,  Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin, 
Texas;  Mr.  Harry  M.  Seaman  III,  Texas  Education  Agency, 
Austin,  Texas;  Dr.  Joe  Timken,  Director,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  Mr.  Thomas 
Trujillo,  Director,  State  Department  of  Education,  Santa  Ec, 
New  Mexico. 

For  help  with  the  copious  amount  of  tape  transcription, 
proofreading,  and  typing,  sincere  appreciation  is  extended  to 
the  following  members  of  the  secretarial  staff  of  the 
Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service  Bureau, The  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin:  Mrs.  Shirlic  Bazctnorc,  Senior  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Novella  Rippe,  Senior  Secretary;  Mrs.  Nclda  Schwartz, 
Senior  Secretary;  Mrs.  Mary  jo  Smith,  Administrative  Assis- 
tant. 

Many  more  people  than  can  be  mentioned  by  name  have 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  package,  tt  is  truly  a joint 
effort  by  professionals  in  the  five  states  of  Region  VI  who 
hope  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  counselors  of  Adult  Basic 
Education  students. 
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FIRST  USE  OF  THE  PACKAGE 

The  Counselor  Orientation  Package  made  its  debut  in 
June,  1970,  at  the  Region  VI  Adult  Basic  Education 
Tcachcr-Traincr  Institute  sponsored  by  The  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  Extension  Teaching  and  Field  Service 
Bureau.  Thirty  counselors  with  experience  in  the  ABE 
piogram  viewed  and  heard  the  six  units  of  the  packag  and 
piovidcd  the  Central  Project  Staff  with  their  reactions,  these 
reactions  were  monitored  in  three  ways:  (I)  A battery  of 
attitude  change  scales  was  administered,  before  and  after; 
{2)  behavioral  object ives  were  pinpointed  and  the  counselors 
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estimated  their  degree  of  attainment  of  these,  using  the 
semantic  differential  technique;  and  (3)  an  anonymous  sub 
jeetive  evaluation  was  obtained  which  sought  to  ascertain 
whether  each  of  the  six  units  was  comprehensive  and 
effectively  stated. 


The  package  was  designed  to  be  presented  to  small 
groups  by  a leader  who  has  b ?n  through  the  package 
himself,  either  individually  or  as  part  of  a previous  trainer 
institute.  In  the  1970  Austin  Institute,  group  leaders  were 
Mrs.  Patricia  Prewitt,  Mr.  Murray  Seller,  and  Mr.  Ken 
Stedman,  all  of  the  Central  Project  Staff,  and  Mr.  Dewey 
Talley,  ABF.  counselor  with  the  Pryor,  Oklahoma,  program. 
Two  groups  of  seven  and  two  groups  of  eight  counselois 
spent  June  23,  24,  and  25  viewing  the  package;  one-half  day 
was  ailotcd  each  unit  with  appropriate  break  periods  at 
mid  morning  and  midafternoon. 

T hese  group  leaders  had  previously  reviewed  the  package 
and  decided  on  appropriate  places  to  turn  off  tire  tape 
recorders  and  overhead  projectors  and  allow  the  group  to 
discuss  a section  of  material;  for  the  most  part,  these 
discussion  breaking  points  proved  satisfactory  for  the  four 
groups.  They  were  not  adhered  to  rigidly,  however,  and  the 
leaders  made  an  effort  to  he  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
spontaneous  breaks  from  time  to  time. 

Tile  usual  methods  for  facilitating  group  interaction  were 
utilized,  he.,  small  room,  circular  seating  arrangement.  An 
effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  group  from  becoming  an 
encounter  or  sensitivity  group;  a didactic  approach  was 
utilized,  hut  the  leaders  strove  for  a relaxed,  informal 
atmosphere  and  attempted  to  bring  out  the  more  reticent 
members. 

The  battery  of  attitude  change  tests  was  administered 
before  and  after  the  package.  The  behavioral  objective 
questionnaire's  were  given  out  at  the  dose  of  each  unit.  The 
subjective  evaluation  by  units  was  asked  for  at  th  nd  of  V 
entire  presentation.  Following  are  the  irsulls  of  tin  c 
measurements. 


Method  of  Presentation 
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ANALYSIS  OF  ATTITUDE  CHANGE 
PRE-  AND  POST-TESTS: 

FIRO-B,  FIRO-F,  AND  POI 

The  three  tests  selected  for  usage  with  counselors  as  pre- 
and  post-tests  were  (1)  Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relations 
Orientation— Behavior  (FIRO-B),  (2)  Fundamental  Inter- 
personal Relations  Orientation— Feelings  (FIPO-F),  and 
(3)  Personal  Orientation  Inventory'  (POI). 

FIRO-B  and  FIRO-F 

The  FIRO-B  and  the  FIRO-F  are  two  measuring  instru- 
ments devised  by  William  C.  Schultz.  They  are  based  on  his 
three-dimensional  theory  of  behavior. 

The  FIRO-B  (Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relations 
Orientation— Behavior)  is  a measure  of  the  usual  responses  a 
person  makes  in  his  behavior  toward  other  people  with  regard 
to  affection,  control,  and  inclusion.  It  has  been  designed  to 
quantify  individual  characteristics  and  relationships  between 
people. 

The  FIRO-F  (Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relations 
Orientation— Feelings)  is  a measure  of  the  usual  feelings  an 
individual  has  toward  c.hers.  It  parallels  the  FIRO-B  but 
differs  in  that  it  concerns  feelings  rather  than  behavior.  The 
parallel  dimensions  to  affection,  control,  and  inclusion  arc 
lovability,  competence,  and  significance.  The  FIRO-F  also 
quantifies  interaction  and  individual  characteristics. 

POI 

The  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  (POI)  was  developed 
by  Evc  ett  L.  Shostrom  to  meet  the  need  many  counselors 
and  therapists  have  felt  for  a comprehensive  measure  of 
values  and  behavior  that  arc  important  in  the  growth  of 
self-actualization. 

The  POI  has  two  basic  scales.  These  arc  time  competence 
and  inncr-dircctcd  support.  The  support  scale  measures 
whether  the  mode  of  reaction  an  individual  manifests  is 
usually  oriented  toward  sdf  or  oriented  toward  others. 
Inner-dircctcd  people  find  their  guiding  characteristics  within 
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themselves  while  other-directed  people  arc  more  influenced 
by  the  human  environment.  The  time  scale  examines  the 
extent  to  which  an  individual  dwells  within  the  past,  present, 
or  future.  The  individual  who  is  time  competent  lives  chiefly 
in  the  present.  He  is  fully  aware  of  and  reactive  to  his 
temporal  environment.  The  time  incompetent  individual 
dwells  chiefly  in  the  past  with  guilts,  bad  feelings,  and  regrets 
or  in  the  future  with  pie-in-thc-sky  plans,  fears,  and  predic- 
tions. 


Data 

The  data  collected  from  participants  in  the  ABE 
Teacher-Training  Institute  were  keypunched  and  then  scored 
by  special  scoring  programs  written  for  each  instrument 
(FIRO-F,  FIRO-B,  and  POI).  The  scoring  programs  produced 
punch  output  which  was  then  preprocessed  for  data  analysis. 

Procedures 

Means  were  computed  for  the  six  scales  of  the  FIRO-F, 
the  six  scales  of  the  F1RO-3,  and  the  sixteen  scales  of  the 
POI  instruments  using  pre-  and  post-testing  data  separately. 
Repeated-measures  analyses  of  variance  were  used  to  com- 
pare the  pre-  and  post-means.  Correlations  of  the  pre  and 
post  data  were  also  computed. 

Results 

Results  of  the  analyses  of  FIRO-F  and  FIRO-B  data  arc 
contained  in  Fable  V-l.  In  Table  V-2  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  the  POI  data  arc  reported. 

Only  one  of  the  28  variables  yielded  a difference  in 
pre/post  means  significant  at  the  5%  level  of  confidence.  Six 
other  variables  were  significant  at  the  10%  level. 

Four  of  the  six  FIRO-F  and  three  of  the  six  FIRO-B 
variables  produced  correlations  significant  at  the  5%  level. 
Only  four  of  the  16  POI  variables  showed  significant  pre/post 
cot  relations. 

The  significant  (p< .10)  changes  were  as  follows: 

FIRO-F:  Wanted  control  increased 
FIRO-B:  Wanted  inclusion  decreased 
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FIRO-B:  Wanted  control  increased 

POI:  Existentiality  increased 

POI:  Self-regard  increased 

POI:  Self-acceptance  increased 

POI:  Capacity  for  intimate  contact  increased 

Interpretations 

Considering  the  very  short  time  between  testings,  the 
general  level  of  correlation  between  pre  and  post  data  is  far 
less  than  that  expected  from  the  FIRO  and  POI  manuals 
(FIRO-B  mean  stability  =.76  and  POI  stabilities  range  from 
.71  to  .84).  Two  explanations  for  this  phenomenon  arc 
possible:  (1)  restricted  variation  (2)  inconsistent,  but  substan- 
tial changes  between  testings.  Inspection  of  the  variability 
data  (not  reported  in  Tables  1 and  2)  indicates  approximately 
the  same  degree  of  variation  as  is  reported  in  the  test 
manuals.  The  second  explanation,  therefore,  is  more  tcncble. 

If  changes  had  been  consistent  (everyone  moves  up  or 
everyone  moves  down),  the  pre/post  correlations  would  have 
been  much  higher  than  those  obtained.  The  small  number  of 
significant  tests  of  pre/post  change  is  also  consistent  with  this 
interpretation.  Apparently,  the  experiences  of  the  subjects 
between  testings  had  a substantial  impact,  but  this  impact 
was  either  restricted  to  only  part  of  the  sample,  or  else  was 
quite  different  in  nature  from  one  to  another  subject. 

The  observed  consistent  changes  appear  to  center  on  an 
increased  desire  to  be  influenced  by  others  and  to  be 
respected  by  others  for  competence,  coupled  with  a de- 
creased desire  simply  to  be  united  and  included  in  activities 
(HRO),  1 here  were  also  indications  of  a consistent  increase 
in  feelings  of  ability  to  react  situationally  and  to  develop 
intimate  relationships  with  others,  unencumbered  by  rigid 
principles,  obligations,  or  expectations  (POI).  An  increase  in 
self  acceptance  and  selfesteem  was  also  apparent. 

Because  of  the  relatively  weak  indications  of  consistency 
provided  by  the  F-ratios  for  the  "significant”  effects  de- 
scribed above,  it  would  be  unwise  to  conclude  that  all  or  even 
most  of  the  subjects  changed  in  the  manner  noted.  There  is, 
however,  some  evidence  of  consistent  movement  between 
testings,  even  though  only  part  of  the  sample  may  have  been 
affected. 
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TABLE  V*l 

Results  of  Analyses  of  FIRO  Data  (N=30) 


FIRO  t (Ming) 

dfeaus 

F 

P 

Pre-Post 

Scale 

Pre 

Post 

Ratio 

Level 

Correlation 

Expressed  Inclusion 

5.30 

5.53 

.231 

ns 

.51* 

2,  Expressed  Control 

4.20 

4.10 

.039 

ns 

.29 

3.  Expressed  Affection 

5.07 

4.93 

.066 

ns 

.42* 

4.  Wanted  Inclusion 

3.27 

3.93 

1.530 

ns 

.40* 

5.  Wanted  Control 

2.50 

3.37 

3.150 

.08 

.36* 

6.  Wanted  Affection 

4.00 

4.50 

.825 

ns 

.24 

FIRO  B (Behavior) 
Sc  ole 

].  Expressed  Inclusion 

4.50 

4.53 

.003 

ns 

*.09 

2.  Expressed  Control 

2.33 

2.u? 

.529 

ns 

.46* 

3.  Expressed  Affection 

4.00 

4.17 

.089 

ns 

.26 

4.  Wanted  Inclusion 

3.03 

2 10 

2.808 

.10 

.44* 

5.  Wanted  Control 

3.23 

4.07 

2.769 

.10 

.32 

6.  Wanted  Affection 

4.37 

4.97 

U 14 

ns 

.41* 

*p  < .05 
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TABLE  V-2 


F Results  of  Analyses  of  POI  Data  (N=29) 

\ 

I 


POI  Means  /'  P Pre-Post 

Scale 


Pre 

Post 

Rat  to 

Level 

Correlation 

1. 

Time  Incompetence 

4.48 

4.8? 

.371 

ns 

.60* 

2. 

>e  Competence 

15.79 

17.4! 

847 

ns 

.28 

ul ,ier  Support 

35.41 

37.97 

.725 

ns 

.44* 

4. 

Inner  Support 

76.24 

85.66 

2.589 

ns 

.13 

5. 

Self-Actualizing 

Value 

18.28 

19.41 

.081 

.is 

■ 6 

6. 

F.xiste.tiality 

lS.Si 

21/ 

3.410 

07 

.56 

7. 

Feeling  Reactivity 

13.90 

15.52 

2.026 

P.S 

.25 

8. 

Spontaneity 

10.97 

12.0? 

1.726 

ns 

.23 

9. 

Self-Regard 

11.00 

12.52 

2.943 

.09 

.15 

10. 

Self-Acceptance 

15.07 

17.4! 

3.640 

.06 

.29 

n. 

Nature  of  Man 

10.62 

11.76 

2.032 

ns 

.20 

12. 

Synergy 

6.45 

7.21 

2.131 

ns 

.19 

13. 

Acceptance  of 
Aggression 

14.41 

15.76 

1.542 

ns 

.37* 

14. 

Capacity  for 
Intimate  Contact 

16.59 

19.21 

4.812 

.03 

.38* 

15. 

Tl/TC 

.297 

.406 

.987 

ns 

.17 

16. 

OS/IS 

.439 

.560 

1.035 

ns 

.10 

*p<  .05 
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ANALYSIS  OF  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 


In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  questionnaires  (Appendix 
V-A}  regarding  achievement  of  the  behavioral  objectives  of 
the  Counselor  Training  Package,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  these  were  self-reported  assessments  of  the  surcess 
of  the  individual  units  on  delineated  behavioral  objectives. 
The  last  item  indicated  oil  each  unit’s  questionnaire  on 
behavioral  objectives  was  a query  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
objectives  and  activities  of  that  unit  were  meaningful  or 
helpful  to  the  individual  counselors.  The  very  favorable 
response  indicates  that  the  package  as  a whole  was  effective 
and  useful.  The  responses  to  the  questionnaires  came  from  a 
vary  ing  number  of  27  to  31  ABE  counselors. 

The  responses  to  Unit  I indicate  a need  to  make  alternate 
uses  of  the  package  more  explicit,  but  otherwise  the  unit 
achieved  its  purpose  of  an  orientation  toward  and  introduc- 
tion to  the  material  contained  in  the  total  package. 

Unit  II,  it  appears,  achieved  its  behavioral  objectives 
quite  comolclcly.  The  counselors  indicated  that  they  grasped 
the  various  roles  of  the  ABE  counselor,  his  personality 
characteristics  and  various  directions.  They  also  indicated 
that  the  content  of  the  unit  was  very  relevant  and  helpful. 

'I  hc  responses  to  the  behavioral  objectives  of  Unit  J 1 1 
demonstrate  that  the  counselors  had  the  most  difficulty  with 
tins  unit.  It  is  possible  that  the  length  of  the  unit  was  a 
factor.  Tfr  large  amount  of  complex  factual  material  may 
also  have  played  a part  in  the  difficulty.  From  the  responses 
given,  it  appears  that  the  section  on  family  structure  and 
familial  relationships  need  refining  and  perhaps  shortening. 
The  other  section  also  needs  attention  but  not  as  much  as  the 
family  section.  The  counselors  did  indicate,  though,  that  for 
the  bulk  of  them  the  unit  was  very  meaningful  and  helpful. 

Unit  IV,  it  appears,  although  rated  as  meaningful  and 
helpful  overall,  did  not  as  adequately  meet  its  behavioral 
objectives  as  the  overall  rating  showed.  It  is  possible  (hat 
here,  as  in  Unit  III,  there  was  too  vast  an  amount  of  factual, 
textbook-type  information.  The  responses  of  the  counselors 
did,  however,  establish  that  they  had  grasped  much  of  the 
content  of  this  unit  on  vocational  counseling  and  could  apply 
it  to  their  own  situation. 
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TABLE.  V-3 


Mean  Responses  to  Behavioral  Objectives 
of  the  Counselor  Training  Package* 


^sjtem  No. 
Unit  No\ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

j 

6 

I 

N=3 1 

1.55 

2.4 

1.61 

1.8 

II 

N-27 

1.33 

1.7 

1.4 

1.5 

111 

N«28 

2.1 

1.96 

2.0 

1.68 

1.64 

1.75 

IV 

N-3I 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.63 

V 

N-29 

1.72 

1.79 

1.44 

VI 

N=28 

1.5 

1.46 

1.34 

1.28 

1.35 

*A  rating  of  1.00  indicates  excellent  while  a rating  of  7.00  indicates 
poor. 
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The  responses  to  Unit  V show  that  it  was  a very  good 
learning  experience.  The  counselors  rated  it  as  very  meaning- 
ful and  helpful.  Their  responses  also  established  that  they  had 
grasped  the  intricacies  and  nuances  of  family  relationships 
and  difficulties.  This  is  especially  promising  in  light  of  the 
difficulties  with  understanding  family  structure  as  contained 
in  Unit  III.  It  is  very  good  that  this  unit  went  over  well,  since 
it  concerns  a rather  delicate  and  potentially  difficult  area  for 
the  ABE  counselor. 

Unit  VI  received  the  best  ratings  on  the  individual 
objectives  and  the  overall  rating  of  helpfulness  and  mcaning- 
fulr.css.  It  appears  that  the  counselors  readily  and  ably 
grasped  die  purposes  and  content  of  the  unit  and  internalized 
what  it  had  to  say.  They  indicated  that  it  was  the  most  viseful 
and  meaningful  of  all  the  units. 

The  written  comments  of  the  counselors  bear  out  their 
numerical  comments.  The  package,  from  the  counselors’ 
comments,  appears  to  have  been  a most  successful  and  useful 
endeavor. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SLi  jECIIVE  EVALUATION 

In  the  hope  of  getting  honest,  objective  feedback,  the 
instructions  for  the  subjective  evaluation  were  kept  brief  and 
simple,  and  participants  were  instructed  to  remain  anony- 
mous. 

Following  are  the  two  paragraphs  which  were  printed  on 
the  first  page : 

Please  read  the  following  and  give  your  opinion  as  to  wheihcr  or 
not  each  unit  was  comprehensive  (did  it  touch  on  ail  subjects 
appropriate  to  that  area?)  and  effectively  stated  (was  it  too  dry  and 
bookish  or  too  informal,  etc.?). 

You  may  be  brief  or  long winded,  as  you  choose,  but  do  L.1  honest. 
Bo  not  put  your  name  on  (he  sheet. 

On  following  pages  space  was  provided  for  the  partici- 
pant to  answer  the  above  question,  in  regard  to  each 
individual  unit.  (See  Appendix  V-B.)  The  evaluations  were 
collected  in  such  a manner  as  to  insure  that  the  promise  of 
anonymity  was  a serious  one. 

Responses  were  tabulated  in  two  ways-  by  frequencies 
and  by  percentages.  Results  appear  as  Tables  V- 1 and  V-5. 
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TABLE  V-4 


Subjective  Evaluation  of  Counselor  Package 
Frequencies 


Unit 

I 

Unit 

n 

Unit 

111 

Unit 

IV 

Unit 

V 

Unit 

VI 

Comprc- 

hensivc 

Positive 

17  ; 

17 

16 

14 

16 

14 

Negative 

4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

6 

No 

Response 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Effectively 

Stated 

Positive 

19 

15 

17 

16 

15 

16 

Negative 

1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

No 

Response 

* 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

N-  21 


o 
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TABLE  V-5 


Subjective  Evaluation  of  Counselor  Package 
Percentages 


Unit 

1 

Unit 

11 

Unit 

111 

Unit 

IV 

Unit 

V 

Unit 

VI 

Comprc* 

hensive 

Positive 

81% 

81% 

70% 

67% 

76% 

67% 

Negative 

19% 

14% 

19% 

23% 

14% 

28% 

No 

Response 

5% 

5% 

10% 

10% 

5% 

Effectively 

Stated 

- 

Positive 

90% 

71% 

81% 

76% 

71% 

76% 

Negative 

57o 

19% 

14% 

14% 

19% 

19 '/t> 

No 

Response 

3% 

10% 

5% 

10% 

10% 

5% 
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Eighty*one  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  Unit  I 
was  comprehensive,  and  90%  felt  that  it  was  effectively 
stated.  A typical  positive  comment  was,  “The  introduction 
was  very  comprehensive.  In  my  opinion  it  was  very  well 
done.”  A negative  statement:  “Is  this  necessary?  I know  most 
persons  utilizing  this  could  probably  omit  it  without  loss  and 
save  time  if  time  is  important  in  that  situation.” 

Unit  II  also  received  a positive  vote  of  81%,  while  71% 
said  that  it  was  effectively  stated.  Many  of  those  who  felt 
that  the  unit— which  deals  with  the  function  of  the  ABE 
counselor— was  well  done  had  doubts  of  another  kind: 
“Function  correctly  stated,  but  realistic  conditions  which 
now  exist  will  not  permit  this  performance.”  This  attitude 
recurred  throughout  the  Institute;  it  will  be  discussed  in  the 
closing  portion  of  this  section.  One  counselor  wondered 
whether  we  were  “sure  we  didn't  have  a social  worker  in 
mind”  for  this  job. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  the  counselors  felt  that  Unit 
III— Awareness— was  comprehensive,  and  81%  voted  “yes”  on 
whether  or  not  it  was  effectively  stated.  Positive  comments 
centered  around  the  fact  that  additional  facts  about  other 
races  and  ethnic  groups  arc  genuinely  helpful  to  counselors: 
“Concepts  were  stated  that  were  new  to  me.  For  a man  wrho 
has  been  in  the  guidance  business  a long  time,  some 
revelations  concerning  the  Negro  «md  the  Mcxican-Amcrican 
will  be  beneficial  to  me  in  the  future.” 

Vocational  Counseling  was  the  topic  of  Unit  IV.  Positive 
votcj  on  whether  or  not  it  was  comprehensive  amounted  to 
67%,  while  76%  said  that  it  was  effectively  stated.  A positive 
comment:  “I  feel  that  there  is  a full  coverage  in  the  area  of 
vocational  counseling  in  this  package.  I see  no  improvement 
to  be  made  here.”  A negative  remark:  “Section  A-Good, 
Sections  B and  C— why  spend  so  many  pages  on  two 
examples?  These  arc  very  little  different  from  those  programs 
in  all  states.” 

Unit  V was  devoted  to  Personal  Counseling.  Seventy-six 
percent  of  the  participants  gave  it  a positive  rating  for 
“comprehensive,”  and  71%  felt  that  it  was  effectively  stated. 
A positive  statement:  “Interview  or  counseling  session  very 
good.  Many  good  techniques  were  observed.”  A doubter  put 
it  this  way:  “1  am  not  sure  that  this  can  be  used  in  its 
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entirety  with  the  lower  class  ABE  student;  maybe  we  should 
work  on  some  type  of  counseling  to  help  that  extremely 
jealous  husband  or  wife.” 

Educational  Counseling  was  the  title  of  Unit  VI.  Sixty- 
<cvcn  percent  of  the  respondents  said  it  was  comprehensive, 
and  76%  thought  it  effectively  stated.  A positive  comment: 
“Very  well  written  in  relationship  to  ABE.  This  is  one  area 
we  feel  most  competent  in.”  A negative  statement:  “Not 
enough.  Looks  to  me  as  though  you  ran  out  of  l<me  and  just 
closed  the  tail  gate.” 

The  most  valuable  suggestions  for  improvement  included 
the  following:  Use  a short  film  to  demonstrate  vocational 
counseling  techniques.  In  the  written  material,  use  more 
situational  examples.  For  the  section  on  ethnic  differences, 
break  it  down  by  state  because  some  ethnic  groups,  parti* 
cularly  Mexican-Amcrican,  or  Spanish-Amcrican,  as  Ne.v 
Mexicans  prefer,  differ  widely  in  customs  and  terms  between 
the  states. 

The  most  general  misunderstanding  which  emerged  from 
this  subjective  evaluation  is  that  the  authors  of  the  package 
feel  that  the  millennium  has  already  come,  that  we  arc  in  a 
position  right  now,  today,  to  have  master’s  degree  counselors 
with  experience  with  adults  in  all  ABE  programs.  This  needs 
to  be  cleared  up.  Two  things  were  meant  to  be  provided  by 
the  Counselor  Package:  (1)  Timely  and  practical  suggestions 
for  making  the  best  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  today  and 
with  the  personnel  available  right  now  and  (2)  goals  for  the 
future  and  methods  to  achieve  those  golds. 

USE  OF  FEEDBACK  IN  ALTERING 
T1IE  PACKAGE 

As  noted  above,  the  Counselor  Orientation  Package 
made  its  “debut”  at  the  Austin  1970  ABE  Teacher-Trainer 
Institute.  During  this  Institute,  the  package  wras  viewed 
informally  by  all  participants- 108  ABE  teachers,  counselors, 
and  administrators.  Provision  was  made  for  the  package  to  be 
“on  display**  several  nights  so  that  each  participant  could 
preview  it  at  his  own  particular  pace.  Or  »wo  separate  nights, 
(he  package  was  presented  in  abbreviated  form  to  several 
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participants.  Additionally,  30  experienced  ABE  counselors 
spent  three  days  formally  going  through  the  package  on  a 
unit-by-unit  basis. 

From  these  several  types  of  exposure,  the  Central  Pioject 
Staff  was  able  to  get  a considerable  amount  and  variety  of 
feedback  from  Institute  participants.  As  noted,  formal 
measurement  devices  were  u5ed  with  the  counselors  who 
spent  time  intensely  viewing  the  package.  Thus,  from  the^e 
objective  and  subjective  types  of  measurements,  tne  Central 
Project  Staff  has  compiled  information  representing  wide- 
ranging  reactions  to  the  package,  both  as  to  content  and 
artistic  style.  This  information  has  been  categorized  on  a 
unit-by-unit  basis  and  undoubtedly  will  prove  beneficial  in 
the  revision  of  the  package  during  the  coming  Project  year. 


Production  of  the  original  25  copies  of  the  Counselor 
Orientation  Package  was  completed  on  April  30,  1970. 
Distribution  to  the  states  in  Region  VI  began  immediately. 
Upon  reviewing  the  package,  personnel  in  Arkansas  and  New 
Mexico  decided  to  incorporate  the  package  into  the  programs 
of  institutes  and  training  programs  already  scheduled  for  the 
summer.  It  is  estimated  that  about  60  additional  counselors 
will  view  the  package  in  these  two  states  during  summer 
training.  With  the  addition  of  these  counselors  to  tile  viewing 
audience,  the  package  will  have  been  studied  in  depth  by 
almost  100  counselors  in  Region  VI  within  90  days  of  its 
publication.  It  is  anticipated  that  additional  feedback  from 
these  counselors  will  be  received  by  the  Central  Project  Staff 
in  Austin.  This  feedback  will  be  added  to  evaluations  already 
taken  to  form  the  basis  for  package  revision. 


USE  OF  k * , :K AGF  IN  ARKANSAS 

AND  >XlCOf  SUMMER  1970 
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APPENDIX  V A 


ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 
T EACH ER*TRA INF R INSTITUTE 

BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 
COUNSELOR  ORIENTATION  PACKAGE 


Unit  1.  Performance  Objectives: 


After  Unit  1 of  the  Counselor  Orientation  Program  the  counselor  will  be 
able  to: 

1.  name  the  type  of  counselor  and  counseling  backgrcund  for  vh>  t>  the 


program  was  designed. 
AcMevvn>ent  of  Objective: 
Excel  lent 

Poor 

l~  2~  3~  ~T~ 

5 6 

7 

name  one  alternate  utilization  for  the  package 
the  proposed  utilization  in  the  conference. 

which  < 

Achievement  of  Objective: 
Excel lent 

Poor 

i 2 3 ~ir~ 

5 6 

7 

cite  the  six  units  composing  the 

counselor  program. 

Achievement  of  Objective: 

Excellent 

Poor 

i T~  ~ ~X~ 

5 6 

- 

Today's  objectives  and  activities 

pertaining  to 

Unit  ] 

Counselor  Package  vere  meaningful 

or  helpful  to 

pe : 

Not 

Very 

At 

Much 

All 

i " 2 ~T~  ~T~ 

T~  6 

7 

Unit  11.  Ft rformance  Objectives: 

After  Unit  11  of  the  Counselor  Orlentat;on  Program  the  counselor  vill  be 
able  to: 


1,  state  three  roles  of  the  ABE  counselor. 

Achievement  of  Objective: 

Excellent  Poor 


2.  state  tvo  personality  characteristics  essential  to  becoming  a 
successful  ABE  counselor,  according  to  current  research. 
Achievement  of  Objective: 

Excellent  Poor 


3.  cite  rvo  optional  functions  of  the  ABE  counselor. 
Achievement  of  Objective; 

Excellent  p 


Today's  objectives  and  activities  pertaining  to  Unit  II  of  the 
Counselor  Package  were  meaningful  or  helpcul  to  met 

Not 

Very 

Huch  M I 

P~  2 3 ~~  5 r~  ? 

COfMENTS : 


Unit  HI.  Performance  Objectives; 

After  Unit  111  of  the  Counselor  OricntstJon  Program  the  counselor  will  be 
able  to: 

1,  describe  three  barriers  to  intra-family  comunlcat  Ion . 

Achi*venent  of  Objective; 

Excellent  Poor 


1 2 3 6 5 6 1 

2.  cite  the  structure  of  the  Anglo,  Black,  and  Mexlcan-Amer lean  family. 
Achievement  of  Objective; 

Excellent  Poor 


1 “ 2 3 * 5 6 7 

3.  Identify  the  one  predominate  Index  differentiating  social  class  in 
the  United  State*, 

AcMevennent  of  Objective: 

Ext  el  1 en  t Toot 


12  3*567 
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cite  the  one  area  of  an  ABF.  student’s  life  most  likely  to  create 
internal  conflict  within  the  student  which,  in  turn,  complicates 
the  counseling  process. 

Achievement  of  Objective: 

Excellent  Poor 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

5.  describe  three  charac ter i s t ic s whi ch  differentiate  the  rural  adult 
student  from  the  urban  adult  student. 

Achievement  of  Objective: 

Excellent  Pour 


12  3 4 5 6 7 

Today's  objectives  and  activities  pertaining  to  Unit  111  of  the 
Counselor  Package  vere  meaning. ul  or  helpful  to  me: 

Not 

Very  At 

Much  All 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

COMMFNTS : 


Unit  IV.  Performance  Objectives: 

After  Unit  IV  of  the  Counselor  Orientation  Program  the  participants  will 
be  able  to: 

1.  state  two  theories  of  vocational  choice  to  his/her  setting  in  the 
ABE  program. 

Achievement  of  Objective: 

Excellent  Poor 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

2.  cite  three  of  six  major  elements  necessary  In  building  a successful 
vocational  counseling  program  Sr  the  ABE  setting. 

Achievement  of  Objective: 

Excel  lent  Poor 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

3.  stete  aix  major  points  of  the  personality  inventory  obtained  from 
the  student  resume  form*. 

Achievement  of  Objective: 

Excellent  Poor 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Today's  objectives  and  activities  pertaining  to  Unit  IV  of  the 
Counselor  Package  vere  meaningful  or  helpful  to  me: 

Not 

Ve  r y A t 

Much  All 


12  3 4 5 6 7 

COKHD.TS: 


Unit  V.  Performance  Objectives: 

After  Unit  V of  the  Counselor  Orientation  Program  the  parti :lpant  vill 
be  able  to: 

3.  state  five  major  areas  vbich  create  marital  conflict. 

AcMevtment  of  Objective: 

Excellent  Poor 


12  3 4 5 6 7 

2.  cite  the  charsc te r l s tic  s of  successful  intra-family  c>>nriun lea t Ion . 
Achievement  of  Objective: 

Excellent  Poor 


l 2 


3 


4 5 6 


7 


Today's  objectives  and 
Counselor  Package  cere 

Very 

Much 


activities  pertai  jng  to  Unit  V of  the 
meaningful  or  helpful  to  me : 

Not 

At 

All 


l 


2 3 


4 5 6 


7 


Unit  VI.  Performance  Objectives: 

After  Unit  VI  of  the  Counselor  Orientation  Program  the  par’  clpant  will 
be  able  to: 

l.  state  the  ultimate  goal  of  any  type  of  educations1  counseling. 
Achievement  of  Objective: 

Excellent  poor 


1 2 3 4 * 5 i 7 

2.  list  three  sources  of  securing  the  educational  history  of  a pro- 
spective student, 

Achievement  of  Objective: 

Excellent  Poor 


l ~ 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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cite  the  two  categories  of  an  educational  plan  for  the  ABE  student. 
Achievement  of  Objective: 

Excellent  Poor 


1 

i <r 
| 

l~ 

5 6 

7 

state  two  different  types  of  learning  disabilities. 

Achievement  of  Objective: 
Excellent 

Poor 

1 2 3 “ ~ 

5 6 

7 

Today's  objectives  and  activities 

pertaining  to 

Unit  V 

Counselor  Package  were  meaningful 

or  helpful  to 

me : 

Not 

Very 

At 

Much 

All 

1 2 3 “ 4 5 3 7 
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APPENDIX  V B 


ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 
TEACHER-TRAINER  INSTITUTE 

SUBJECTIVE  EVALUATION 
COUNSELOR  ORIENTATION  PACKAGE 


Please  read  the  following  and  give  your  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
Unit  v 3S  comprehensive  (did  It  touch  on  ell  subjects  appropriate 
area?)  and  effectively  stated  (was  It  too  dry  end  bookish  o.-  too 
etc . ) . 

You  may  be  brief  or  long-winded,  as  you  choose,  but  do  be  honest. 
not  put  your  name  on  the  sheet. 

Unit  I- - Introduct len 
Comprehensive : 

Effectively  Stated: 

Unit  1 1- -Fund Ion  of  the  ABE  Counselor 
Comprehensive : 

Effectively  Stated: 

Unit  III- -Aware ne ss 
Corr.p  rehen  sive : 

Effectively  Stated: 

Unit  IV- -Vocat ional  Counseling 
Comprehensive : 

Effectively  Stated: 


Unit 


V--Fersonal  Counseling 
Comprehen  sive : 
Effectively  Stated : 


O 

ERLC 

iiffliflaffHEaaaa 
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not  each 
to  that 
informal , 


Do 


Unit  VI--Educ at  Iona)  Counseling 
Comprehensive: 

Effectively  Stated: 


Section  VI 

Evaluation  of  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Project  for  ABE,  Region  VI, 

FY  1970 
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EVALUATION  OF  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 
PROJECT  FOR  ABE,  REGION  VI,  FY  1970 


INTRODUCTION 

This  evaluation  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Maurice  Dutton; 
Director,  Education  Applications  Division,  ARBEC,  Incor- 
porated (Associates  for  Research  in  Business,  Education,  and 
Computers),  Austin,  Texas.  Personal  visits  were  made  tj  each 
of  the  five  states  in  Region  VI.  These  visits  included  ^n-sitc 
interviews  with  ABE  personnel  in  the  State  Departments  of 
Education,  with  University  consultants,  with  personnel 
associated  with  special  projects,  and  with  the  directors, 
teachers,  counselors,  and  students  in  the  large  and  s;*m)1  pilot 
projects. 

The  basic  format  of  each  visit  consisted  of: 

1,  A visit  with  the  ABE  personnel  in  the  State 

Department  of  Education  in  regard  to: 

a.  Statewide  training  given  to  ABE  teachers  and 
counselors  which  focused  on  guidance  and 
counseling 

b.  Use  of  teacher  trainers,  university  consultants, 
and  other  university  personnel 

c.  Any  special  projects  being  conducted  in  rela- 
tionship to  guidance  and  counseling 

d.  Statewide  plans  for  expanding  and/or  improving 
guidance  and  counseling  in  the  ABE  programs 

c.  Recommendations  for  improving  guidance  and 
counseling  services  for  ABE  students. 

2.  A visit  to  the  large  and  small  pilot  project  centers  in 

regard  to: 

a.  Training  given  to  pilot  center  personnel 

b.  Roles  of  directors,  counselors,  and  teachers  in 
guidance  and  counseling  functions 

c.  Any  special  projects  or  activities  being  con- 
ducted 

d.  Plans  for  expanding  and/or  improving  guidance 
and  counseling  in  their  programs 
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c.  Recommendations  for  improving  guidance  and 
counseling  sendees  for  the  ABE  students 

The  basic  purpose  in  any  evaluation  is  to  gather 
information  which  will  be  useful  in  making  future  decisions. 
Normally  this  is  done  by  gathering  specific  types  of  informa* 
tion  in  a systematic  and  controlled  manner,  and  then  relating 
this  information  to  pre-established  standards  and/or  goals. 
For  most  people,  the  term  “evaluation’1  carries  a strong 
connotation  for  specifying  success  or  failure  in  a venture.  All 
the  above  statements  hold  true  for  this  evaluation.  However, 
it  is  important  to  clarify  the  “standards  and/or  goals’*  to 
which  this  evaluation  was  related. 

Primarily,  this  evaluation  was  interested  in  determining: 

1.  The  usefulness  of  the  “Teacher  Awareness  Package” 
in  the  training  activities  of  the  five  states 

2.  The  usefulness  of  the  teacher  trainers  prepared  in 
the  ABE  Summer  Institute  in  Austin,  Texas,  during 
the  summer  of  1969 

3.  The  amount  of  useful  information,  procedures,  and 
materials  generated  relating  to  the  guidance  and 
counseling  of  ABE  students 

4.  The  attitudes  of  the  directors,  counselors,  and 
teachers  in  regard  to  a more  structured  and  for- 
malized approach  to  providing  guidance  and  coun- 
seling to  ABE  students 

The  foregoing  “goals”  lend  themselves  to  a very’  func- 
tional criteria  for  determining  success  or  failure.  The  basic 
question  raised  is:  “Did  the  preplanning,  as  reported  in  the 
Phase  l and  Phase  II  Reports,  generate  materials,  training 
programs,  and  planned  guidance  and  counseling  programs 
which  proved  useful  as  implemented  in  the  five  states?”  Since 
the  FV  1969  project  was  of  a developmental  and  experi- 
mental nature,  it  is  “useful”  to  know  those  portions  of  the 
plans  which  were  not  very  effective,  as  well  as  what  appeared 
effective. 

This  evaluation  relied  heavily  upon  the  judgmental 
statements  of  those  persons  interviewed  for  determining 
“usefulness.”  It  is,  therefore,  largely  subjective  and  nonstalis- 
tical  in  nature.  However,  being  subjective  and  nonstatistical 
docs  not  mean  the  information  collected  is  not  valid  for  use 
in  making  future  decisions.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  persons 
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interviewed  were  those  persons  who  have  had  extensive 
experience  “teaching  and  advising**  adult  students  who  were 
seeking  assistance  in  self-improvement  and  who  could  and 
would  leave  if  they  felt  their  needs  were  not  being  met. 

In  addition  to  the  information  gathered  in  the  interviews 
themselves,  this  report  includes  information  gathered  or 
produced  by  those  interviewed  and  discussed  with  the 
evaluator.  Where  the  information  is  directly  related  to  the 
topics  covered  in  the  evaluation,  it  will  be  included  in  the 
body  of  this  report.  Additional  information  may  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

The  major  objective  of  this  evaluation  was  to  assist  in 
gathering  and  systematizing  the  basic  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques developed  through  insightful  experience  by  those 
supetvisors,  teachers,  and  counselors  who  have  been  success- 
ful with  ABE  students. 

The  information  included  in  this  report  was  gathered  on 
visits  to  the  five  states  in  Region  VI.  These  visits  were  made 
on  the  following  dates: 

Texas— May  25,  26,  27 

Arkansas— June  I 

New  Mexico— June  8,  9,  10 

Oklahoma— June  15,  16 

Louisiana-June  29,  30,  July  1 

The  format  for  the  remainder  of  this  report  will  be  to 
present  the  information  gathered  from  each  of  the  five  states 
and  to  conclude  with  a general  summary'  and  recommen- 
dations drawn  from  the  information  gathered. 

Each  state  report  will  be  organized  as  follows  and  will 
include  the  information  indicated  to  the  extent  the  informa- 
tion was  provided: 

1.  State  Department  Operations 

a.  Statewide  training 

b.  Use  of  teacher-trainers,  general  consultants,  and 
university  personnel 

c.  Special  projects 

d.  Plans  for  expanding  and/or  improving  the  ABE 
guidance  and  counseling  functions 

e.  Recommendations 

2.  Large  Pilot  Program 

a.  Training  provided 
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b.  Role  of  the  supervisor,  teacher,  and  counselor 
in  the  guidance  and  counseling  functions 

c.  Special  projects  01  activities 

d.  Plans  for  expanding  and/or  improving  the  ABE 
guidance  and  counseling  functions 

c.  Recommendations 
3.  Small  Pilot  Program 

a.  Training  provided 

b.  Role  of  the  supervisor,  teacher,  and  counselor 
in  the  guidance  and  counseling  functions 

c.  Special  projects  or  activities 

d.  Plans  for  expanding  and/or  improving  the  ABE 
guidance  and  counseling  functions 

c.  Recommendations 

ARKANSAS 

The  trip  to  Arkansas  included  a visit  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  Little  Rock,  a visit  to  the  Little 
Rock  Adult  Vocational  School  (large  pilot  center),  a visit  to 
Jonesboro  (little  pilot  center),  and  a visit  to  Dr.  Alvin 
MeRaven  at  Arkansas  Stale  University  (university  consul- 
tant). 

The  following  persons  wcic  interviewed: 

1.  State  Department  of  Education 

Mr.  Luther  Black,  ABE  State  Supervisor 
Mr.  Duel  R.  Lyle,  ABE  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Project  Director 

Mr.  Jim  Paul  Franks,  Guidance  and  Counseling, 
State  Department  of  Education 

2.  Special  Consultants 

Dr.  Alvin  MeRaven,  ABE  University  Consultant, 
Arkansas  State  University 

3.  Large  Pilot  Center  (Little  Rock  Adult  Vocational 
School) 

Mrs.  M art1  . Nclscn,  ABE  Supervisor 
Mr.  Glynn  McCalman,  ABE  Counselor 
Mr.  Shirley,  Student 
Group  of  four  ABE  Teachers 

4.  Little  Pilot  Center  (Jonesboro  Cluster) 

Mr.  Roy  Croom,  ABE  Supervisor 
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Mr.  Dave  Holbrook,  ABE  Counselor 

Mr.  Tom  Brown,  ABE  Supervisor  and  Counselor 

State  Department  Operations 
Statewide  Training 

The  Teacher  Awareness  Package  was  used  >n  a statewide 
training  program  to  assist  ABE  teachers  in  doing  a better  job 
with  the  guidance  and  counseling  functions. 

State  Workshops.  Eight  teacher  trainers  attended  the 
ABE  Institute  in  Austin,  Texas,  during  the  summer  of  1969. 
These  teacher  trainers  were  then  used  to  present  the  Teacher 
Awareness  Package  at  the  Arkansas  State  ABE  Workshop 
held  later  in  the  summer  of  1969.  The  state  workshop  was 
scheduled  for  two  weeks,  and  one  week  was  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  Teacher  Awareness  Package. 

Area  Workshops.  In  addition  the  the  state  workshops,  six 
area  workshops  sverc  conducted.  These  area  workshops  were 
held  throughout  the  state  in  an  attempt  to  reach  all  ABE 
teachers  in  the  state.  They  were  held  on  Saturdays  and  were 
scheduled  for  six  hours.  Approximately  360  teachers,  coun- 
selors, and  other  interested  persons  attended  these  work- 
shops. Since  the  original  “package1*  was  designed  for  20 
hours  of  instruction,  only  selected  portions  were  utilized  in 
the  six-hour  workshops.  Priority  was  given  to  the  following 
units:  (1)  Awareness  of  Human  Needs,  Part  I;  (2)  Emotional 
Needs  of  Adults;  (3)  Domestic  Problems— Dropouts;  and 
(4)  Education,  Parts  A Sc  B.  On  Friday,  October  17,  1969, 
Mr.  Bud  Lyle,  State  Supervisor  of  Adult  Education  and 
Project  Director  for  the  Guidance  and  Counseling  Project  in 
Arkansas,  held  a state  meeting  of  workshop  directors  and 
teacher  trainers  for  area  Adult  Basic  Education  workshops  to 
be  held  throughout  the  state.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Luther  II. 
Black,  State  Director,  and  Mr.  J.  Benton  Allen,  State 
Supervisor,  all  workshop  directors  and  teacher  trainers 
attended  the  meeting.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Little  Rock 
Adult  Vocational  School.  The  following  plans  resulted  from 
this  meeting. 
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Schedule  of  Area  Woik shops: 

November  15,  1969— Arkansas  Valley  VooTech  School, 


Ozark,  Arkansas 

Workshop  Director:  Doyle  Duckett 

Teacher  Trainers:  Roy  Smith,  Millard  Ilullender,  E.  T. 
Shuffield 

Counties  and  number  of  teachers; 


Crawford  2 

Franklin  2 

Johnson  7 

Pope  5 

Conway  1 1 

Van  Buren  1 

Searcy  0 

Carroll  0 

Newton  0 

Yell  0 


TOTAL:  49 


Sebastian  3 

Madison  0 

Washington  0 

Benton  1 

Boone  0 

Marion  0 

Baxter  0 

Scott  9 

Logan  9 


November  22,  1969— Cotton  Plant  Vocational  High  School, 
Cotton  Plant,  Arkansas 

Workshop  Director:  J.  C.  Babbs 

Teacher  Trainers:  E.  E.  Norman,  George  Mcekin,  Martha 
Nclscn,  William  Keaton 
Counties  and  number  of  teachers: 

Woodruff  25  St.  Francis  20 

Lee  14  Monroe  14 

Prarie  0 

TOTAL:  73 


December  13,  1969— Arkadelphia  High  School.,  Arkadclphia, 
Arkansas 

Workshop  Director:  William  T.  Keaton 

Teacher  Trainers:  William  Hullcndcr,  Martha  Nelscn, 

George  Meckin 

Counties  and  number  of  teachers: 


Union 

6 

Clark 

12 

Hempstead 

7 

Lafayette 

2 

1 toward 

0 

Owachita 

14 

Little  River 

0 

Columbia 

3 

Pike 

0 

Nevada 

6 

Miller 

1 

Sevier 

1 
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Polk  0 Montgomery  2 

Garland  2 Hot  Springs  0 

TOTAL:  56 

January  10,  197 0 — Little  Rock  Adult  Vocational  School, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Workshop  Director:  Martha  Nelsen 

Teacher  Trainers:  William  Keaton,  J.  C.  Babbs,  Roy  Smith, 
E.  T.  Shu f field 

Counties  and  number  of  teachers: 


Pulaski 

45 

Grant 

0 

Saline 

7 

Per^ 

1 

Faulkner 

10 

White 

0 

TOTAL:  63 

January  17,  1 97  0— Pines 

> Voc-Technical  High  School, 

Pine 

Bluff,  Arkansas 

Workshop  Director:  Buddy  Lyle 

Teacher  Trainers:  William  Keaton,  George  Mcckin,  Martha 

Nelsen,  E.  E.  Norman 

Counties  and  number  of  teachers: 

Lonoke 

9 

Bradley 

2 

Arkansas 

10 

Chicot 

0 

Ph  Hips 

16 

Jefferson 

15 

Drew 

0 

Lincoln 

6 

Ashley 

4 

Dallas 

3 

Cleveland 

1 

Calhoun 

2 

Desha 

6 

TOTAL:  74 

January-  24,  1970-Newport  High  School,  Newport,  Arkansas 

Workshop  Director:  Dovle  Burke 

Teacher  Trainers:  J. 

C. 

Babbs,  Martha  Nelsen, 

E.  E. 

Norman 

Counties  and  number  < 

)f  teachers: 

Jacksor 

2 

Cleburne 

2 

Izard 

0 

Sharp 

0 

Lawrence 

0 

Greene 

1 

Clay 

2 

Poinsett 

1 

Mississippi 

20 

Cross 

5 

Independence 

5 

Stone 

0 

Fulton 

0 

Randolph 

0 

Craighead 

2 

Crittenden 

17 

TOTAL:  73 
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Program  Schedule  for  Area  Workshops: 

9:00-9:30  Registration 

9:30-10:00  Greetings  Introduction  to  Package 

10:00-11:45  Groups 

11:45-12:45  Lunch 

12:45-2:15  Groups 

2:15-2:30  Break 

2:30-3:15  Groups 

3:15-3:45  General  Session,  Wrap-up,  Local  Problem 
Discussion 

Duties  of  Workshop  Director: 

1.  Coordinate  workshop. 

2.  Arrange  for  dates,  facilities,  media  needed. 

3.  Present  introduction  to  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Package  or  appoint  one  of  his  teacher  trainers  to  do 
so. 

4.  Preside  over  final  session  of  workshop. 

5.  Meet  with  teacher  trainers  at  8:00  a. m.  on  workshop 
day  for  final  instructions  to  teacher  trainers. 

6.  Print  program  for  workshop;  designate  group  assign- 
ments; supply  name  tags,  any  materials  needed,  etc. 

7.  Arrange  for  local  school  person  to  give  official 
greeting  to  workshop. 

8.  Arrange  for  local  p blicity  on  workshop. 

9.  Keep  state  office  informed  on  developments  of 
planning  in  local  workshop. 

10.  Keep  accurate  record  of  those  attending. 

Duties  of  Teacher  Trainers: 

1.  Arrive  at  workshop  at  8:00  a.m.  to  meet  with 
workshop  director. 

2.  Be  prepared  to  present  package  to  group  teachers, 
using  the  following  priorities: 

a.  Awareness  of  Human  Needs,  Part  I 

b.  Emotional  Needs  of  Aoults 

c.  Domestic  Problems- Dropouts 

d.  Education,  Parts  A k B 

3.  Notify  state  office  immediately  if  conflict  arises,  so 
that  a replacement  may  be  arranged. 


Stale  Department  Responsibilities: 

I.  Send  out  notice  of  all  workshops  to  superinten- 


2.  Notify  participants  who  will  respond  to  workshop 
directors  — two  weeks  prior  to  workshop. 

3.  Arrange  for  Master  Units  to  be  at  workshop  sites. 

4.  Arrange  statewide  publicity. 

5.  Determine,  in  conjunction  with  U.  T.,  if  pretest  and 
posttest  are  to  be  given. 

G.  Determine  whether  stipend  or  expenses  shall  be 
given  to  participants,  and  if  so,  how  much. 

7.  Arrange  financial  payments. 

8.  Approve  or  disapprove  workshop  expenses  which 
may  be  unusual  or  not  already  discussed. 

9.  Make  additional  assignments  of  teacher  trainers  if 
conflicts  arise. 

10.  Mr.  Lyle  or  a representative  from  t lie  State  Depart- 
ment will  attend  each  workshop. 

Evaluation  and  Recommendation  Following  Area  Work- 
shops: 

In  general,  the  participants  felt  that  the  area  workshops 
were  most  beneficial.  Evaluation  fonns  were  administered  at 
the  end  of  cacli  arc.i  workshop.  Composite  evaluation  forms 
and  participant  comments  may  be  found  in  Appendix  Vl-A. 

Sir.  Bud  Lyle  made  the  following  observations  and 
recommendations  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Teacher 
Awareness  Package. 

The  materials  in  the  package  arc  generally  good.  The 
introduction  unit  is  particularly  good  in  helping  to  identify 
who  the  ABE  student  is.  lliis  package  is  good  for  orientation 
of  new  ABE  teachers,  and  its  use  for  tin  t purpose  should  be 
continued. 

The  ?rca  workshops  lasted  only  one  day  and  the 
presentations  were,  therefore,  condensed  versions  of  the 
package.  This  created  a ical  time  pressure.  More  time  would 
lia\c  been  preferable. 

The  workshops  arc  better  when  there  arc  two  people 
presenting  rather  than  just  one.  There  is  more  chance  for 
interaction  and  stimulation  of  the  participants.  The  me- 
chanics of  the  audio-visual  presentations  makes  it  preferable 
to  have  an  assistant  helping. 


dents. 
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The  primary  benefit  of  the  workshops  came  from  the 
group  discussions.  The  group  leaders  should  encourage 
discussion  and  should  interact  only  when  needed.  The  group 
members  should  be  allowed  to  determine  the  amount  of  time 
they  want  to  spend  on  each  unit  (determine  the  priorities 
meaningful  to  them). 

In  the  education  and  referral  agency  units,  local  slides 
and  information  should  be  substituted.  It  is  more  meaningful 
to  refer  to  local  and  specific  information. 

Use  of  Teacher  Trainers  and  Consultants 

The  teacher  trainers  were  utilized  extensively  in  the  area 
workshops.  University  consultants  and  consultants  from  the 
state  departments  of  education  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Oklahoma  also  were  utilized  in  the  area  workshops. 

Dr.  Alvin  McRavcn  served  not  only  as  a consultant  to  the 
area  workshops,  but  also  as  a special  consultant  to  the 
Arkansas  State  Department  of  Education  and  to  the  large  and 
small  pilot  projects. 

Air.  Roy  Fuller,  a graduate  assistant  at  Arkansas  State 
University,  worked  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lyle  in  the 
administration  and  processing  of  the  Biogjaphica)  Data 
Forms  and  of  the  tests. 

Area  Workshops.  On  Saturday,  November  15,  1969,  the 
first  workshop  was  held  at  the  Arkansas  Valley  Vocational- 
Technical  School  in  Ozark.  There  were  32  in  attendance.  Mrs. 
Mattie  Harrison  of  Oklahoma  and  Mr.  Bobby  Boyct  of 
Louisiana  served  as  consultants  for  this  workshop.  On 
Saturday,  November  24,  1969,  the  workshop  was  held  at  the 
Cotton  riant  Vocational  High  School  in  Cotton  Plant, 
Arkansas.  There  were  60  in  attendance.  Dr.  Alvin  McRavcn 
of  Arkansas  State  University  served  as  consultant  for  this 
workshop.  On  Saturday,  December  13,  1969,  the  third 
workshop  was  held  in  Arkadclphia,  Arkansas,  at  the  Arka- 
dclphia  High  School.  There  were  approximately  60  in 
attendance.  Dr.  Alvin  McRavcn  and  Mr.  Jim  Paul  Franks  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  sened  as  consultants  for 
this  workshop.  On  Saturday,  January  10,  1970,  approxi- 
mately 65  teachers,  counselors,  and  supervisors  of  Adult 
Basic  Education  were  in  attendance  at  the  Lillie  Rock 
Vocational  School.  These  participants  had  gathered  for  a 
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one-day  workshop  directed  by  Mrs.  Martha  Nelsen,  local  ABE 
supervisor.  The  teacher  trainers  for  the  workshop  were 
William  Keaton  of  Arkadelphia,  J.  C.  Babbs  of  Cotton  Plant, 
E.  T.  Shufficld  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Roy  Smith  of 
Fayetteville,  J.  Benton  Allen  of  the  state  office  and  Glynn 
McGalman  of  Little  Rock.  On  Saturday,  January  17,  1970, 
the  Pine  Bluff  workshop  was  held  at  the  Pines  Vocational- 
Technical  School.  This  was  the  largest  workshop  of  the  six 
held.  There  were  77  registered  participants.  Mr.  Bud  Lyle 
served  as  workshop  director,  with  the  help  of  Shirrcll 
Halbrook,  Assistant  Director  at  Pines.  Teacher  trainers  for 
the  workshop  were  Mrs.  Martha  Nelsen  of  Little  Rock, 
William  Keaton  of  Arkadelphia,  E.  E.  Norman  of  Forrest 
City,  George  Meekins  of  Stuttgart,  Glynn  McCaJman  of  Little 
Rock,  and  James  Wise  of  Little  Rock.  Dr.  Dolph  Camp  served 
as  a consultant  for  the  workshop.  On  Saturday,  January  24, 
1970,  Newport  High  School  was  the  site  of  the  last 
workshop.  Mr.  Doyle  Burke,  Curriculum  Coordinator  for  the 
Newport  Schools,  served  as  workshop  director.  There  were 
55  in  attendance.  Teacher  trainers  were  Mrs.  Martha  N^lscn 
of  Little  Rock,  William  Keaton  of  Arkadelphia,  E.  E.  Norman 
of  Forrest  City,  J.  Benton  Allen  of  the  state  office  of  ABE. 
Dr.  Dolph  Camp  and  Dr.  Alvin  McRavcn  served  as  consul- 
tants for  this  workshop. 

Biographical  Data  Forms.  The  Biographical  Data  Forms 
proved  to  be  very  difficult  to  administer  to  ABE  students. 
Mr.  Lyle  and  the  personnel  from  the  large  and  small  pilot 
centers  were  all  in  agreement  on  this  point.  The  wording  of 
the  form  was  too  difficult  for  ABE  students  and  usually 
required  almost  individual  administration.  It  could  not  be 
administered  in  large  groups,  and  administration  to  small 
groups  also  proved  difficult.  The  importance  of  gathering  and 
analyzing  more  information  about  the  ABE  student  was 
recognized.  However,  it  was  strongly  recommended  that  the 
Biographical  Data  Form  be  redesigned,  using  simple  words 
and  word  phrases  that  ABE  students  can  read  and  under- 
stand. 

University  Consultant.  I)r.  Alvin  McRavcn,  Arkansas 
State  University,  is  the  regular  university  consultant  utilized 
in  ilic  ABE  Guidance  and  Counseling  Project.  He  was  used  in 
the  Area  Teacher  Training  Workshops,  in  addition  to  acting 
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as  a general  consultant  to  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  large  and  small  pilot  centers.  A magazine  article 
written  by  Dr.  McRavcn  may  be  found  in  Appendix  VI*B. 
The  following  is  a summary  of  the  information  obtained  in  a 
personal  interview  with  Dr.  Me  Raven. 

1.  ABE  Students.  Wc  know  very  little  about  the 
characteristics  of  the  ABE  student.  When  we  know  more  we 
will  be  better  able  to  provide  improved  training  programs  and 
will  be  better  able  to  predict  the  chances  for  success  of  the 
ABE  students  entering  a particular  program.  Wj  are  badly  in 
need  of  extensive  research  designed  to  gather  and  interpret 
information  about  fhc  characteristics  of  the  ABE  student. 
Many  students  arc  in  ABE  classes  for  personal  improvement. 
However,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  50  to  60  percent 
arc  in  class  for  vocational  improvement. 

2.  Curriculum  and  Teaching  Techniques.  The  ABE 
program  is  based  on  the  failures  of  the  public  schools.  Wc 
need  more  and  better  teaching  materials  and  techniques  to  be 
successful  with  the  ABE  student.  We  need  well-designed 
developmental  sequences  for  materials,  for  tire  curriculum, 
and  for  instructional  media.  Where  possible,  ABE  classes 
should  be  related  to  or  coordinated  with  vocational  training 
programs. 

3.  Teacher  Awareness  Package.  The  primary  strength  of 
the  Teacher  Awareness  Package  is  that  it  focuses  on  (1)  the 
multiplicity  of  problems  ABE  students  have  and  (2)  the 
depth  (intensity)  of  these  problems.  It,  therefore,  made  the 
teachers,  counselors,  and  supervisors  more  aware  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  ate  dealing.  Being  aware  of  a 
problem,  however,  does  not  mean  that  a person  can  solve  the 
problem.  The  training  with  the  Teacher  Awareness  Package 
gave  the  teachers  a better  understanding  of  the  problem  but 
did  not  help  them  with  basic  guidance  techniques  (except  in 
referral).  Awareness,  in  itself,  is  helpful  for  a teacher  in  a 
Icaching/lcaming  situation.  The  warmth  of  the  awareness 
creates  an  affective  atmosphere  that  increases  cognitive 
learning. 

4.  Role  of  Teacher  and  of  Counselor*  The  primary 
purpose  of  a teacher  is  to  leach  content.  The  classroom 
teacher  canr.ot  deal  with  the  multiplicity  of  problems  that 
the  ABE  students  bring  to  class,  except  on  a surface  level.  It 
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t ikes  a trained,  skilled  professional  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  ABE  students.  Even  he  may  not  be  able  to  deal  with 
all  of  them.  We  can  train  the  teachers  to  a higher  skill  in 
personnel  work.  The  question  becomes  one  of  the  practical 
use  of  the  teacher's  lime.  At  what  point  is  it  more  practical 
to  utilize  a professional  counselor?  There  is  no  point  in 
taking  the  lop  teachers  and  giving  them  extensive  training  in 
counseling.  We  need  to  train  counselors  to  work  with  adult 
students  and  bring  them  into  a working  relationship  with 
teachers  and  administrators.  The  teacher  working  with  a 
counselor  as  a part  of  a team  is  a more  efficient  approach 
than  trying  to  train  a teacher  to  do  everything. 

5.  Recommendations.  The  following  recommendations 
for  improving  the  guidance  and  counseling  functions  of  the 
ABE  piogram  were  made  by  Dr.  MeRaven: 

a.  It  is  essential  that  the  next  step  be  to  utilize 
professional  counselors  in  the  program. 

b.  A “Counselor  Awareness"  training  piogram  needs  to 
be  developed  to  train  counselors  to  work  effectively 
with  adult  students. 

c.  Over  the  next  two  to  four  years,  we  need  to  begin 
developing  a system  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
ABF.  stud *nt. 

d.  Counselors  need  to  get  with  teachers  to  dew1  p 
better  relations  in  working  with  ABE  students  (n  am 
imscrvicc  training). 

State  Department  of  Education  Guidance  Consultant. 
Mr.  Jim  Paul  Franks  has  been  given  released  time  from  his 
regular  duties  by  the  Director  of  Guidance  in  order  to  act  as  a 
consultant  to  th  ABE  program.  Mr.  Franks,  in  his  regular 
duties,  works  with  the  public  school  guidance  and  counseling 
programs.  A very  productive  team  approach  appears  to  have 
developed  between  the  ABE  and  the  guidance  personnel  in 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  university  consul- 
tant also  works  very  closely  with  this  team.  The  following 
information  is  ! immarized  from  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Flanks. 

1.  ABE  Guidance  and  Counseling  Project.  This  project 
has  brought  ABE  and  Guidance  together  in  a productive 
relationship  at  the  state  level.  E also  I as  created  closer 
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working  relationships  between  the  colleges  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Mr.  Franks  feels  that  these 
relationships  may  prove  to  be  very  fruitful  far  beyond  their 
original  purposes.  Some  consideration  is  being  given  to  using 
the  Teacher  Awareness  Package  with  all  the  guidance 
counselors  in  the  public  schools  in  Arkansas. 

2.  Teacher  Awareness  Package.  The  use  of  the  package 
has  generated  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  and  discussion  in 
the  workshops  which  Mr.  Franks  attended.  One  of  the 
primary  benefits  derived  from  its  use  was  that  it  made  the 
participants  of  the  workshops  feel  that  the  ABE  student  is 
not  a uno-good  person”  but  a human  being  with  needs  and 
special  problems.  It  was  particularly  helpful  in  assisting 
persons  with  middle  class  Values  to  better  understand  ABE 
students. 

The  package  also  made  teachers  aware  that,  even  though 
a student  might  b working  on  a third  grade  academic  level, 
he  is  an  adult  and  must  be  treated  as  one.  The  training  helped 
the  teachers  understand  and  use  the  referral  agencies  better. 
Ihe  discussion  feature  of  the  package  design  is  one  of  its 
strongest  points.  In  fact,  more  time  in  the  training  programs 
could  be  devoted  to  the  discussions. 

3.  Role  of  Teacher  and  of  Counselor.  All  teachers  can  be 
trained  to  do  a better  job  in  guidance  functions.  Teachers  can 
be  trained  (1)  to  be  sensitive  to  what  ABE  students  are  saying 
and  to  what  they  want,  (2)  to  accept  the  ABE  student  as  a 
human  being,  and  (3)  to  accept  the  values  of  the  ABE 
student.  Time  is  a major  factor  in  determining  what  a teacher 
should  do  in  addition  to  teaching  subject  content.  The 
teacher  can  gather  personal  information  about  the  students, 
visit  the  homes,  and  provide  other  guidance  services.  How- 
ever, a trained  counselor  should  be  able  to  prrV’e  these 
services  better  and  more  efficiently. 

Counseling  is  usually  done  on  a onc-to*njie  basis.  It  is 
difficult  to  teach  and  to  be  a good  counselor  at  the  same 
time.  We  should  put  trained  counselors  into  the  ABE 
programs  wherever  possible. 
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State  Plans  and  Recommendations 

Mr.  Luther  Black,  ABK  State  Supervisor,  stated  that  the 
ABE  Guidance  and  Counseling  Project  has  created  some 
cooperative  actions  that  may  prove  to  be  more  beneficial 
than  its  original  purpose.  A magazine  article  written  by  Mr. 
Black  is  located  in  Appendix  VLB  . 

The  Counseling  Department,  the  ABE  Department,  and 
the  university  people  have  been  working  closely  together. 
They  have  developed  positive  relationships  that  go  beyond 
the  ABE  Guidance  and  Counseling  Project.  This  project  has 
also  provided  a chance  for  other  state  agencies  to  learn  about 


The  project  has  improved  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion relationships  with  local  school  districts.  Superintendents 
have  become  involved  as  well  as  teachers.  Out  of  the 
local-level  and  state-level  interactions  has  developed  a spirit 
of  unity  that  did  not  previously  exist. 

Teacher  Awareness  Package.  Mr.  Black  believes  that  the 
Teacher  Awareness  Package  not  only  increased  awareness 
about  guidance  and  counseling  functions  related  to  the  ABE 
student,  but  also  increased  content,  instructional,  curriculum, 
and  administrative  awareness  in  regard  to  the  ABE  student. 
Everyone  has  also  become  more  aware  of  priorities.  The 
following  reasons  were  stated  as  contributing  to  the  strength 
and  success  of  the  Teacher  Awareness  Package. 

1.  Documented  evidence  was  used,  not  just  theory. 

2.  Cadre  approach  was  us°d  in  training  persons  to  use 
the  package. 

3.  Flexibility  was  used  in  designing  and  executing  the 
program— it  was  well  integrated  into  the  total 
program. 

4.  It  was  not  developed  as  a one-man  idea.  A con- 
sortium approach  was  used  with  constant  inter- 
action and  change  as  the  package  was  developed. 

5.  Content  and  audio-visual  approach  were  well 
integrated. 

Recommendations.  The  following  recommendations 
were  made: 

1.  The  Teacher  Awareness  Package  should  be  made 


available  as  a general  foundations  course  for  all 
teachers. 


ABE. 
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2.  Findings  of  the  program  should  be  rcstudied  to  sec 
how  they  could  be  applied  to  education  in  general. 

3.  Guidance  and  counseling  needs  to  be  studied  fur- 
ther. Dc-cmphasizc  tests  and  emphasize  human 
interactions. 

4.  More  information  is  needed  on  what  causes  the 
“blocks”  between  teachers  and  students. 

5.  More  and  better  content  that  is  relevant  to  adults  is 
needed. 

Large  Pilot  Program 

The  large  pilot  program  was  conducted  at  the  Little 
Rock  Vocational  School.  The  ABE  program  had  approxi- 
mately 78  full-time  and  125  part-time  students.  The  ABE 
program  is  staffed  by  a full-time  supervisor,  a part-time  night 
supervisor,  a part-time  counselor,  five  full-time  teachers,  and 
nine  part-time  teachers.  (See  Appendix  VI-C.) 

Training 

The  Teacher  Awareness  Package  was  used  for  in-service 
training  with  the  ABE  staff.  The  entire  package  (20  hours) 
was  used  in  four  Saturday  morning  sessions.  The  sessions 
were  conducted  by  Mrs.  Martha  Nelsen,  Supervisor  of  ABE  in 
the  Little  Rock  Schools.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Little 
Rock  Vocational  School  from  8:00  a.m.  until  noon  on 
November  1 and  November  8.  Two  additional  workshops 
were  held  at  later  dates.  An  outline  of  the  first  two  programs, 
a composite  evaluation  form,  and  participant  comments  may 
be  found  in  Appendix  VI-D. 

The  ABE  Teacher 

The  followirg  is  a summary  of  information  gathered 
from  a group  interview  held  with  three  full-time  and  one 
part-time  ABE  teachers. 

ABE  Teacher.  The  teacher  cannot  b e separated  from 
counseling.  He  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  his  students. 
ABE  students  consider  the  personal  concern  they  receive  as 
vital -possibly  even  more  important  than  the  subject  matter 
content.  The  ABE  student  will  not  respond  to  a teacher  if  the 
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teacher  docs  not  show  him  this  concern.  This  concern  must 
be  expressed  in  a way  that  lets  the  student  know  that  the 
teacher  considers  the  student  as  another  human  being  and  a 
person  of  value.  I he  ABE  teacher  can  express  this  concern  by 
being  sensitive  to  personal  needs,  by  asking  the  students’ 
fiicnds  about  them  when  they  are  absent,  by  visiting  them, 
and  by  sending  them  cards.  Exactly  how  far  a teacher  carries 
his  concern  in  regard  to  the  personal  life  of  the  student 
depends  oil  the  student  and  the  time  and  ability  the  teacher 
has  for  dealing  with  the  problem. 

An  ABE  teacher  must  be  sincere  and  open  at  all  times 
with  the  students.  An  ABE  teacher  must  have  a sense  of 
humor.  An  ABE  teacher  should  be  consistent  in  his  relation- 
ships with  the  students.  ABE  teachers  should  have  more 
direct  contact  with  students.  The  following  arc  some  sugges- 
tions that  might  be  helpful: 

1.  Take  students  to  in-service  or  information  work- 
shops with  teachers. 

2.  Take  class  time  to  have  students  talk  about  their 
concerns  and  needs. 

a.  Some  students  express  a pressure  of  time;  they 


want  to  learn  to  read  and  write;  they  do  not 
like  to  take  time  for  other  things, 
b.  Special  time  could  be  set  <?sldc  oil  i*  lturdays  for 
those  who  want  it. 


Characteristics  of  ABE  Students.  The  ABE  students  arc 
not  generally  “middle  class.”  They  have  the  following 
characteristics: 

1.  They  have  short-range  goals;  someone  must  be  there 
giving  them  constant  reinforcement. 

2.  They  seem  to  have  more  problems  than  “normal,” 
problems  which  arc  more  intense  due  to  lack  of 
resources. 

3.  They  look  at  themselves  as  failures  (at  least 
academically). 

4.  1 Key  do  not  know  where  to  get  help. 

5.  They  have  been  victimized  often  enough  to  be 
suspicious  of  anyone. 

They  will  “check  you  out”  quickly. 
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Teacher  Awareness  Package.  The  most  important  section 
of  the  package  was  the  one  which  dealt  with  the  emotional 
needs  of  adutts,  The  part  which  dealt  with  value  systems  and 
the  differences  between  middle-class  value  systems  and  others 
was  important.  This  training  would  be  very  important  for 
ABE  teachers  before  they  start  teaching. 

The  ABE  Counselor.  The  counselor  should  be  a profes- 
sional in  his  area.  It  is  important  to  have  a specialist  to  aid 
the  teacher.  He  can  do  testing  and  follow-up  on  nonatten- 
dance. He  also  can  act  as  an  arbitrator  and  counselor  in 
problems  which  develop. 

The  ABE  Counselor 

Mr,  Glynn  McCalman  was  the  part-time  counselor  for  the 
Little  Rock  pilot  center.  Mr.  McCalman  was  asked  to  keep  a 
log  of  activities,  and  urged  to  make  any  comments  pertinent 
to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  ABE  counselor.  It  was 
anticipated  that  this  information  would  be  valuable  in 
defining  the  role  and  identifying  some  of  the  needs  of  a 
counselor  in  the  typical  ABE  setting.  This  log  of  monthly 
activities  may  be  found  in  Appendix  VI-E. 

Mr.  McCalman  also  kept  a record  of  the  type  of 
counselor-student  interactions  he  had  during  one  period  of 
four  and  onc-haJf  weeks.  It  is  listed  below*  to  indicate  the 
type  of  problems  students  bring  to  a counselor. 


Co t ego ry  Total  No. 

Language  difficulty  34 

Financial  Problems  j 2 0 

Marital  problems  4(5 

Difficulty  with  children  59 

Difficulty  with  family  members 

other  than  spouse  or  childun  33 

Fear  of  academic  failure  35 

Personality  conflict  with  teacher  q 


Comments  and  additional  categories: 

Citizenship  Roles  (responsibilities  and  duties)  50 
participants. 

Contact  with  students  has  involved  discussion  of  academic 
studies  and  the  benefits  derived  from  such  studies. 
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All  of  ihc  counseling  concerning  Adult  Basic  Education  in 
the  school  concerns  full-time  students  who  arc  in  need 
of  reading  arid  arithmetic  skills  to  satisfactorily  progress 
in  the  vocational  area  of  training  they  are  enrolled  in. 
’Icsts  arc  administered  to  all  students  when  they  enter 
school.  Those  whose  performance  on  the  test  is  low  are 
counseled  and  enrolled  in  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
class  for  one  hour  a day.  Generally,  the  students  accept 
the  training  very  well.  One  student  has  a rear  of 
academic  failure,  and  a counseling  session  of  approxi- 
mately' 30  minutes  was  held  with  him.  His  performance 
in  the  class  has  improved  considerably  during  the  last 
three  days.  (The  above  comment  conics  from  one  of  our 
area  vocational-technical  schools.) 

Fear  of  failure  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent  problem 
area.  They  generally  feel  unsure  of  their  academic 
ability.  This  is  understandable  since  they  have  experi- 
enced school  failure  in  the  past.  This  seems  to  be  the 
major  area  of  concern. 

The  following  arc  observations  and  recommendations 
made  by  Mr.  McCalman  during  an  interview. 

Quality  of  the  supervisor  is  of  key  importance  to  the 
entire  program. 

The  first-contact  person  is  of  key  importance  to  the  ABF. 
student.  Everyone  must  relate  personally  to  the  students. 

It  is  important  for  the  ABE  student  to  be  received 
warmly  and  to  aquirc  and  maintain  a feeling  of  success. 

Achievement  is  important  in  first  experience.  Start 
learning  the  first  night.  Orientation  might  come  at  the  end  of 
the  second  week. 

Students  should  be  tested  the  first  night  to  get  good 
placement.  Bad  placement  is  a cause  for  dropouts. 

The  teachers  should  have  some  in-service  training  on 
what  the  counselor  can  do  for  them. 

The  counselor  should  have  personal  interviews  with  ?I1 
students.  He  should  also  keep  a file  on  all  students  counseled. 

The  counselor  should  schedule  some  time  with  every 
class  occas$iona!!y,  both  for  group  counseling  and  for 
renewing  contacts. 

‘'Staggering'*  the  coffee  breaks  of  the  classes  would  help 
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the  counselor  in  having  more  opportunities  for  informal 
contacts. 

Recommendations 

Mrs.  Martha  Nclsen,  ABE  Supervisor,  made  the  following 
recommendations: 

1.  Hire  a full-time  counselor  and  have  a counselor 
available  every  evening,  also. 

2.  Hire  teacher  aides  who  are  products  of  the  program. 
They  relate  ’veil  with  students  and  would  also  be 
utilized  in  recruitment. 

3.  Prepare  packages  on  group  dynamics  and  on  reading 
to  be  used  in  in-service  training. 

Small  Pilot  Program 

The  small  pilot  program  was  originally  planned  to  be 
located  in  the  Newport  Special  School  District.  However, 
when  the  enrollment  in  the  ABE  classes  was  not  as  high  as 
hoped,  an  alternate  plan  wra$  used.  A Small  Pilot  Cluster 
concept  was  developed  which  utilized  the  ABE  programs  of 
Jonesboro  West  Side,  Jonesboro,  Newport,  Green  County 
Tech,  Knobcl,  and  Piggott,  all  located  in  die  Jonesboro  area 
and  all  of  which  had  one  or  two  class  programs. 

The  following  information  is  a summary  of  an  interview 
conducted  in  Jonesboro  with  Mr.  Roy  Croom,  ABE  Super- 
visor; Mr.  Dave  Holbrook,  ABE  Counselor;  and  Mr.  Tom 
Brown,  ABE  Supervisor  and  Counselor.  All  three  men  work 
part  time.  Mr.  Brown  started  the  year  as  a supervisor  only; 
mid-year  he  was  given  additional  pay  to  schedule  some 
counseling  time. 

Tcache~  ^lu'flreurss  Training 

Dr.  Alvin  Me  Raven  conducted  four  Saturday  morning 
meetings  totaling  20  hours.  The  training  was  good  in  the 
information  presented  and  in  helping  the  teachers  take  a 
positive  rather  than  a negative  view  of  their  students. 

The  ABE  Teacher 

The  teacher  is  the  key  person.  Although  being  able  lo 
teach  content  is  important,  being  able  to  have  a personal 
relationship  with  the  adult  student 's  vital. 
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The  ABL  teacher  must  have  a sense  of  humor,  be 
empatheiic,  have  understanding,  and  show  a lot  of  patience. 
It  also  helps  to  have  an  easy-going,  informal  air. 

ABE  Students 

Most  students  are  Anglo  and  arc  in  the  program  for 
self-improvement.  Some  arc  in  the  program  for  vocational 
reasons  and  some  for  purely  social  reasons. 

More  information  is  needed  on  the  ABE  students.  Good 
testing  programs  for  placement  arc  needed. 

ABE  Counselors 

Most  of  the  counselors’  time  has  been  spent  in  placement 
testing,  absentee  follow-up,  and  some  personal  counseling. 

The  small  pilot  programs  have  more  difficulty  providing 
counselors  and  counseling  time. 

Recommendations 

Some  of  the  guidanc  * function'  can  be  provided  through 
social  functions  such  as  coffee  break*,  picnics,  and  field  trips. 

Recruitment  of  Negro  students  could  be  assisted  by 
hiring  ivcgro  teachers  and  by  holding  classes  in  schools  in  or 
close  to  Negro  communities. 


LOUISIANA 

The  trip  to  Louisiana  included  a visit  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  Baton  Rouge;  a visit  to  the  Skill 
Ccntei  in  Alexandria,  Rapides  Parish  (large  pilot  program);  a 
visit  to  the  Lafourche  Parish  School  District  in  Thibodaax 
(small  pilot  program);  and  a visit  to  Jefferson  Parish  and 
Orleans  Parish  ADE  personnel  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Jell  owing  persons  were  interviewed: 

L State  Dcpaitmcnt  of  Education 

Mr.  Karl  Lee  Hammett,  Director,  Adult  Education 
Mr.  C.  C.  Couvillion,  Assistant  Director  of  Adult 
Education  and  Guidance  & Counseling  Project 
Director 

2.  Large  Pilot  (Skills  Center,  Rapides  Parish) 

Mr.  Rudy  L.  Landry,  Director 


Mrs.  C.  W.  Robinson,  Counselor 
Mrs.  Nan  Richards,  Teacher 
Mrs.  Smith,  Teacher 

3.  Small  Pilot  (Lafourche  Parish) 

Mr.  Paul  Gaudet,  Supervisor  of  Adult  Education 
Mr.  George  Babin,  Counselor 
Mr.  Dennis  Martinez,  Teacher 
Mr.  Rolland,  Student 

4.  Others 

Walter  Wright,  Director  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, Orleans  Parish 

Mr.  James  Ellis,  Supervisor  of  Adult  Education, 
Jefferson  Parish 

State  Department  of  Education  Operations 

Louisiana  started  a statewide  Adult  Education  Program 
under  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  1951.  It  was 
funded  from  state  sources.  The  ABE  program  was  brought  in 
under  this  division  and  coordinated  with  the  state  programs. 

Statewide  Training 

All  ABE  personnel  in  Louisiana  had  an  opportunity  to 
attend  one  of  the  nine  area  teacher-training  workshops  on 
awareness  of  ABE  student  needs  and  problems.  These 
workshops  were  conducted  in  various  locations  in  Louisiana, 
mostly  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Seven  teacher  trainers  were  selected  to  work  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in  revising  the  Teacher 
Awareness  Package  for  use  in  Louisiana.  These  same  teacher 
trainers  were  then  used  in  the  nine  area  workshops. 

The  basic  program  for  the  nine  area  workshops  follows. 


7:45-8:00 

8:00-8:20 


REGISTRATION 

INTRODUCTION 


(General  Session-All  Participants) 


.SESSION  NUMBER  1 


8:30-12:00 


(Small  Groups)-MA\varcncss  of  ABE  Student” 


"Characteristics  of  ABE  Student” 
. . . "Educational  Characteristics 
of  ABE  Student” 


Part  A 
Part  B 
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Part  C “Factors  Which  Are  Different 

in  Working  With  Adults" 

COFFEE  BREAK 
(10:00-10: 15) 

(Return  to  Small  Groups) 

Part  D “Needs  of  ABE  Students” 

Part  E “Problems  of  ABE  Students" 

Section!  “Domestic  Problems" 

Section  2 “Other  Problems" 

12:00-1:00  LUNCH 

1:00-4:00  SESSION  NUMBER  2 

(General  Session— All  Participants) 

Part  A “Thrust  of  the  Program" 

Part  B “Relation  to  Instruction" 

Part  C “Referral  Services" 

BREAK 

(2:15-2:20) 

(Return  to  Small  Groups) 

Part  D “Other  Problem  Areas  for  Teachers" 

Section  1 “Dropouts" 

Section  2 “Testing" 

BREAK 

(3:45-4:00) 

4:00-5:30  SESSION  NUMBER  3 

(General  Session— All  Participants) 

Part  A “Proposals" 

Part  B “Basic  Principles  in  Interviewing 

and  Group  Guidance  Services" 

Part  C “Development  of  Student’s 

Individual  Program  & Evaluation" 

Part  D “Establishing  Home  Libraries" 

5:30-6:00  “Workshop  Evaluation" 

The  locations  of  the  area  workshops,  the  dates,  esti- 

mated participants,  and  tcachci  trainers  used  arc  shown  in 
Tabic  VI-1.  The  participating  parishes  arc  shown  in  Tabic 
VI  *2 

Mr.  Earl  Hammett  indicated  that  approximately  800 
teachers  and  150  other  interested  persons  attended  the  nine 
area  workshops.  This  included  about  90%  of  all  the  ABE 
teachers  in  the  state.  The  programs  seemed  to  be  very  well 
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Parishes  Participating  in  Nine  Area  Workshops 
for  ABE  Teacher  Awareness  Training 


Workshop  Date 

riace 

Participating  Perishes 

1 

Jan.  10,  1970 

Thibodaux 

Lafourche,  St.  James,  St. 
John,  St.  Mary',  Terrebonne, 
St.  Charles 

2 

Jan.  24,  1970 

Alexandria 

Avoyelles,  Concordia,  Grant, 
LaSalle,  Natchitoches,  Ra- 
pides, Vernon,  Sabine 

3 

Jan.  31,  1970 

Bossier  City 

Bienville,  Bossier,  Caddo, 
Claiborne,  DeSoto,  Webster 

4 

Feb.  7,  1970 

Monroe 

East  Carroll,  Jackson,  Lin- 
coln, Madison,  City  of  Mon- 
roe, Ouachita,  Richland, 
Union,  Winn 

5 

Feb.  21,  1970 

New  Orleans 

Jefferson,  Orleans,  St.  Ber- 
nard 

6 

Mar.  7,  1970 

Baton  Rouge 

Ascension,  East  Baton  Rouge, 
East  Feliciana,  Iberville, 
Pointe  Coupee,  West  Baton 
Rouge,  West  Feliciana 

7 

Mar.  14,  1970 

Lafayette 

Acadia,  Evangeline,  Iberia, 
Lafayette,  St.  Landry,  St. 
Martin,  Vermilion 

8 

Mar.  21,  1970 

Hammond 

City  of  Bogalusa,  Livingston, 
St.  Helena,  St.  Tammany, 
Tangipahoa,  Washington 

9 

April  4,  1970 

Lake  Charles 

Allen,  Beauregard,  Calcasieu, 
Jefferson  Davis 

received  and  the  participants  found  them  most  stimulating 
and  helpful.  See  Appendix  VI-F  for  comments  by  partici- 
pants. Some  of  the  strengths  of  the  programs  seemed  to  be: 

1.  The  content  was  relevant;  the  problems  covered 
were  realistic. 

2.  The  program  kept  moving;  there  were  no  dead  spots. 

3.  Tapes  and  overlays  were  effective  in  stimulating  new 
ideas  and  thoughts. 

4.  The  small  group  work  was  very  important;  the 
sharing  of  ideas  and  information  by  the  participants 
proved  most  fruitful. 

Use  of  University  Consultants 
and  Other  Personnel 

Dr.  Carrol  W.  Eubanks,  Head  of  the  Psychology  and 
Counseling  Education  Department  at  Nicholls  State  College, 
was  the  university  consultant  to  the  project.  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Kirkpatrick,  a graduate  assistant,  worked  under  Dr.  Eubanks1 
direction.  Dr.  Eubanks  acted  as  a consultant  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  to  the  two  pilot  centers,  he 
also  attended  two  of  the  area  workshops.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  not 
only  acted  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Eubanks,  but  was  also 
responsible  for  administering  the  Biographical  Data  Forms  to 
the  students  in  the  pilot  centers. 

Contacts  arc  being  made  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  state  in  an  attempt  to  interest  more  professional 
guidance  and  counseling  people  in  working  with  the  problems 
associated  with  adult  students. 

Special  Programs 

Skill  Centers.  The  ABE  program  has  been  combined  with 
state  programs  in  skill  centers  located  in  Alexandria,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Monroe.  These  skill  centers  combine  academic 
and  vocational-technical  training. 

Special  Guidance  and  Counseling  Program.  A special 
state-level  guidance  and  counseling  program  has  been  con- 
ducted for  the  past  two  years  in  five  pilot  parishes:  East 
Feliciana,  Evangeline,  I^afourchc,  Rapides,  and  Tangipahoa. 
The  basic  format  used  in  these  parishes  has  been  follows: 

1.  Agreements  were  prepared  and  signed  by  state  and 


local  officials. 
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2.  Three  three-hour  workshops  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
C.C.  Couvillion  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Sibley  for  the 
teachers.  Other  state  agency  representatives  also 
have  participated,  e.g.,  health  department  and 
employment  securities.  The  workshops  were  held  in 
the  evenings  with  the  teachers  being  paid  the  same 
amount  as  if  they  were  teaching. 

3.  The  teachers  implemented  the  guidance  and  coun- 
seling program  with  ABE  students,  as  instructed. 

4.  Mr.  Couvillion  revisited  the  parishes  two  months 
after  training  to  encourage  teachers  and  give  any 
assistance  or  advice  requested. 

5.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  a three-hour 
meeting  was  h 'd  in  each  parish  to  review  the  earlier 
presentation  and  make  minor  changes  in  the  uro- 
gram. 

6.  All  parishes  participated  in  the  teacher  awareness 
training  conducted  in  the  area  workshops  during  the 
past  year  (second  year). 

An  additional  ten  parishes  have  requested  this  training 
program  for  the  coming  year.  Six  of  the  ten  had  participants 
at  The  University  of  Texas,  Region  VI  Workshop,  and  the 
other  four  had  participants  at  the  Louisiana  State  Workshop. 
The  motivation  for  requesting  additional  local  training 
programs  in  guidance  and  counseling  resulted  from  their 
experiences  in  the  regional  and  state  workshops. 

State  Plans  for  the  Coming  Year 

1.  Have  local  parish  guidance  and  counseling  programs 
in  the  15  parishes  mentioned  in  the  previous  section. 

2.  Have  full-time  certified  counselors  in  each  of  the 
tlnce  skill  centers  (Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  and 
Monroe). 

3.  Have  part-time  certified  counselors  in  as  many  of 
the  15  local  parish  programs  as  possible. 

4.  Obtain  some  teachers  (who  arc  certified  as 
counselors)  who  will  be  paid  to  teach  ABE  classes 
and  counsel  their  own  students. 

5.  Obtain  some  teachers  (not  certified  as  counselors) 
who  will  be  paid  to  teach  ABE  classes  and  counsel 
their  own  students. 
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Under  the  special  program,  teachers  may  be  hired  to 
counsel  up  to  three  hours  a week  in  addition  to  teaching  an 
ABE  class. 

Two  special  report  forms  have  been  developed  for  use  in 
botli  the  state  and  the  regional  pilot  programs.  A special 
monthly  report  form  for  the  teachers  doing  guidance  and 
counseling  work  was  developed.  Each  teacher’s  monthly 
report  was  submitted  to  the  state  office.  A final  Teachers 
Statistical  and  Narrative  Report  for  the  end  of  the  year 
reporting  was  also  developed.  Sec  Appendix  VI-G  for  copies 
of  both  forms. 


Large  Pilot  Program 

The  large  pilot  program  is  located  in  Rapides  Parish  at 
the  Skill  Center  of  the  Rapides  Parish  School  Board,  600 
Jnckson  Street,  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  This  Skill  Center  has 
recently  been  established  for  adult  education.  Some  500 
students  were  enrolled  in  various  adult  education  programs. 
There  were  at  least  250  students  enrolled  as  ABE  students. 
Mr.  Rudy  L.  Landry  is  director  of  this  center.  Mrs.  Lucille 
Peach,  Supervisor  of  Adult  Education  in  Rapides  Parish,  is 
the  overall  consultant  of  all  of  the  activities  in  this  center. 
Besides  offering  academic  courses  for  ABE  students,  there 
were  specialized  services,  including: 

1.  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic 

2.  Reading  Clinic 

3.  Visual  Handicapped  Clinic 

Inasmuch  as  daytime  classes  were  conducted  as  well  as 
evening  classes,  it  was  arranged  to  have  only  thes evening 
classes  of  ABE  students  to  receive  guidance  and  counseling 
services  from  their  respective  ABE  teachers.  The  morning 
classes  or  daytime  classes  received  guidance  and  counseling 
services  only  from  the  ABE^  teachers  and  not  from  a certified 
high  school  counselor. 

Training 

The  teachers  in  the  ABE  program  of  the  Skill  Center  in 
Alexandria  participated  in  llic  local  guidance  and  counseling 
training  conducted  by  Mr.  Cowvillion  as  well  as  the  area 
workshops  using  the  teacher  awareness  training. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  training  just  mentioned, 
monthly  in-scrvicc  training  was  conducted  for  the  teachers  by 
resource  persons.  Monthly  staff  meetings  also  were  held  so 
that  the  teachers  in  the  guidance  and  counseling  project 
could  share  experience  and  information. 

Holes  of  ABE  Personnel 

the  following  information  is  a summary  of  a group 
interview  held  at  the  Skill  Center  including  the  Center 
Director,  the  certified  counselor,  and  two  teachers, 

ABE  Students.  They  want  useful  learning— tangible 
things  they  can  use  in  daily  life.  They  also  want  to  learn 
those  things  that  will  be  of  value  to  them  today.  Learning  is 
based  on  the  goal  the  student  has  set.  Failure,  then,  is  usually 
the  failure  of  the  teacher  or  the  program  to  understand 
and/cr  help  him  attain  his  goal.  The  teacher  needs  to  say,  “I, 
as  a teacher,  have  a personal  interest  in  helping  you  achieve 
your  goal.” 

ABE  Teacher.  The  student  must  know  that  the  teacher 
cares  about  him.  The  teacher  must  express  to  the  adult 
student  that  he  respects  him  as  a person  and  that  he  cares 
about  him  as  a person.  The  teacher  must  demonstrate  a 
warmth,  a feeling  of  understanding.  The  teacher  must  be  a 
good  listener.  He  must  listen  with  understanding,  have 
empathy.  Listening  with  understanding  also  needs  some  kind 
of  follow-up  action.  Each  teacher  must  decide  where  to  draw 
the  line  on  the  counseling  and  guidance  assistance  given  a 
student  and  when  to  refer  him  to  a counselor.  No  ABE 
teacher  can  be  successful  without  knowing  about  the 
personal  life  of  the  students. 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Functions . The  counselor  met 
individually  with  students  and  advised  and  assisted  teachers. 
One  teacher  {who  stated  that  she  was  not  capable  of  doing 
guidance  and  counseling)  plans  the  following  activities  as  a 
regular  part  of  her  classroom  work. 

1.  With  beginning  students  she  spends  the  first  two 
class  periods  having  them  discuss  themselves,  what 
they  want,  and  why  thev  arc  there. 

In  every  class  session,  the  first  15  minutes  after  the 
midpoint  break  is  spci  ’ discussing  a topic  of  their 
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interest.  She  usually  starts  an  early  session  with 
budgeting,  then  asks  them  what  they  want  to  talk 
about. 


Small  Pilot  Program 

Lafourche  Parish  Guidance  and  Counseling  Center  was 
the  smaller  of  the  two  pilots.  Mr.  Paul  Gaudct,  Supervisor  of 
Adult  Education  for  the  parish,  is  in  charge  of  the  guidance 
and  counseling  organization  and  functions.  At  this  center,  in 
addition  to  the  ABE  teachers,  there  was  a certified  high 
school  guidance  counselor  who  counsels  two  classes  at  one 
school  without  teacher  counseling.  He  also  visited  teachers  ot 
adults  throughout  the  parish,  giving  them  the  assistance  that 
may  be  needed  in  the  field  of  guidance  and  counseling  for  the 
undereducated  adults.  This  certified  counselor  was  Mr. 
George  Babin,  counselor  at  the  West  Thibodaux  Junior  High 
School,  Thibodaux. 

The  above  described  plan  was  developed  with  the  parish 
supervisor  of  adult  education,  the  principal  of  West 
Thibodaux  High  School,  Mr.  Babin,  Dr.  Eubanks,  our  area 
supervisor,  Mr.  John  Castcix,  and  Mr.  Couvillion. 

A special  home  visitation  program  was  conducted  by  the 
ABE  teachers.  Teachers*  comments  may  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix VML 

Training 

The  teachers  in  the  ABE  program  of  Lafourche  Parish 
participated  in  the  local  guidance  and  counseling  training 
conducted  by  Mr.  Couvillion  as  well  as  the  area  workshops 
using  the  Teacher  Awareness  training. 

Holes  of  ABE  Personnel 

The  following  information  consists  of  excerpts  and 
summaries  taken  from  a group  interview'  conducted  in  the 
Lafourche  Parish  Education  Building  with  the  parish  super- 
visor, the  counselor,  a teacher,  and  an  ABE  student  who  had 
dropped  out  of  ABE  and  returned  through  the  assistance  and 
counseling  of  his  teacher. 

The  student  had  attended  a small  country  elementary 
school  through  the  sixth  giadc.  He  then  transferred  into 


Thibodaux  for  junior  high  and  dropped  out  of  school.  He  is 
now  in  hi*  twenties,  married,  and  has  children. 

Comments  of  the  Student.  Teachers  in  the  small  school 
vared.  When  (he)  came  to  the  larger  school  (junior  high),  the 
classes  were  departmentalized  and  the  teachers  less  personal. 
He  started  missing  school  and  no  one  seemed  to  care;  neither 
parents  or  teachers  did  much.  He  got  way  behind  in  his 
grades  and  dropped  out  of  school.  The  student  had  enrolled 
in  ABE  classes  last  year  but  dropped  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  when  he  took  a job  that  conflicted  with  classes.  The 
Readier  visited  him  recently  and  encouraged  him  to  return. 
He  stated  that  he  felt  classes  were  too  hard.  The  teacher 
visited  him  and  gave  him  the  feeling  that  he  could  do  it.  He 
said  he  would  have  continued  to  put  it  off  if  the  teacher  had 
not  visited  him.  In  response  to  the  question,  “How  can  a 
student  tell  if  a teacher  cares?”  the  student  responded,  “If 
the  student  is  having  difficulty,  the  teacher  stops  and  gives 
extra  help.  The  teacher  gives  the  impression  that  he  wants 
you  to  learn. ” 

Comments  of  the  Teacher.  It  is  important  to  diagnose 
the  one  or  two  basic  problems  bothering  a student  and  then 
to  give  assistance  to  the  student.  Help  students  brush  up 
(catch  up)  on  areas  where  they  feel  they  are  behind.  The 
structured  interview  forms  used  in  the  project  helped  in 
gathering  information  from  students.  The  required  reports 
also  helped  in  organizing  and  using  the  information  after  the 
interview.  I he  teacher  listed  ways  of  letting  students  know 
you  care. 

1.  Take  time  with  students  (give  them  your  time)  other 
than  in  class. 

2.  Listen  to  their  problems. 

3.  They  must  know  your  mind  is  on  their  problem— ask 
them  pertinent  questions  in  return. 

4.  Respond  to  each  individual  differently;  respond  to 
his  interests. 

5.  Remember  to  comment  to  them  at  a later  date 
about  personal  things. 

Comments  by  the  Counselor.  Counseling  by  teachers  is 
worth  having  teachers  spend  extra  time  and  paying  them  for 
it.  Personal  contact  with  students  is  important.  The  teacher 
has  an  advantage.  The  counselor  docs  not  sec  the  students 
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often  enough.  Making  classroom  visits  helps  the  counselor 
meet  this  problem.  The  counselor  can  help  the  teachers. 

1.  Cheek  list  of  five  basic  fundamentals  in  guidance 

services.  , 

2.  Provide  referral  information  for  teachers  and  their 

students. 

3.  Provide  additional  information  in  specific  areas. 

4.  Give  group  guidance  in  classrooms  at  certain  times. 
A sample  log  of  the  counselor’s  activities  may  be  found 

in  Appendix  VIT. 

Comments  by  the  Supervisor . Every  teacher  can  give 
guidance  in  the  classroom.  The  trained  counselor  can  work 
with  the  teachers  to  help  them.  We  must  have  teachers  who 
rcallv  think  this  work  is  important.  Teaching  adults  takes  a 
different  kind  of  teaching  than  that  needed  with  public 
school  children.  The  supervisors  stated  that  the  following 
characteristics  arc  important  in  an  ABE  teacher. 

1.  He  should  be  successful  in  his  daytime  work. 

2.  He  should  be  sympathetic. 

3.  lie  should  understand  that  teaching  adults  is  dif- 
ferent from  teaching  children. 

4.  lie  should  have  flexibility.  Can  he  change  if  he  is  not 
reaching  the  students? 

5.  He  should  be  innovative. 

6.  He  should  be  willing  to  do  a little  extra. 

Recommendations 

1.  Not  every  student  needs  guidance;  teachers  should  be 
more  selective  in  giving  it. 

2.  Wfc  need  a more  elaborate  form  for  reporting. 

3.  There  is  a need  for  having  vocational-technical  programs 
coordinated  with  ABE  programs. 

4.  There  is  a need  for  college  courses  to  be  taught  on  how 
to  teach  and  counsel  adults.  These  must  be  taught  b>  a 
person  who  is  knowledgeable  and  experienced. 

NEW  MEXICO 


The  trip  to  New  Mexico  included  a visit  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  Santa  Fc,  a visit  to  the  State 
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Penitentiary  in  Santa  Fe,  a visit  with  the  supervisor  of  the 
Cuba  School  District  program,  and  a visit  to  the  Technical- 
Vocational  Institute  (large  pilot)  in  Albuquerque. 

The  following  persons  were  interviewed: 

1.  State  Department  of  Education 

Mr.  Tom  Trujillo,  Director,  Adult  Basic  Education 
Mr.  Sidney  Tanen,  Guidance  and  Counseling  Person- 
nel 

Mr.  Pete  Suazo,  Graduate  Assistant 
Mr.  Ron  Wcgelin,  Graduate  Assistant 

2.  Large  Pilot  (Vocational-Technical  Institute, 
Albuquerque) 

Mr.  Harold  Jackson,  Director  T-VI,  Evening  Division 

Mr.  John  Baca,  Director  of  Admissions,  T-VI 

Mr.  Cleto  Duran,  Supervisor,  ABE 

Four  teachers  at  Bclcn 

Seven  school  board  members  at  Belcn 

3.  Small  Pilot  (Cuba  Independent  School  District) 

Mr.  Mario  Barclla,  Counselor 

4.  Penitentiary  of  New  Mexico  Adult  Education 
Program 

Mr.  Felix  Rodrcgus,  Warden 

Mr.  Don  Simmcrmachcr,  Director  of  Education 

Mr.  Ron  Wcgelin,  Supervisor,  ABE 

Three  inmates 

5.  Cuba  Independent  School  District 
Mr.  Jake  Martinez 

State  Department  Operations 

The  Adult  Basic  Education  program  is  a subdivision  of 
the  Vocational-Technical  Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  This  is  the  only  state  in  Region  VI  in  which  ABE 
is  not  only  directly  and  officially  associated  with  vocational- 
technical  education  but  is  a part  of  the  overall  state  program. 

According  the  Mr.  Tom  Trujillo,  Director  of  ABE,  the 
basic  strategy  is  to  combine  adult  academic  education  and 
adult  vocational  education  in  coordinated  programs. 

Association  of  ABE  with  vocational  education  strength- 
ens the  appeal  of  ABE  programs  for  adults.  Vocational 


education  is  an  obvious  adult  program— adults  will  identify 
with  it  and  not  be  ashamed.  Self-improvement  is  not 
downgraded,  but  is  considered  very  important. 

Many  levels  of  achievement  must  be  made  available  to 
adults,  with  a chance  of  advancing  tow'ard  meaningful  goals. 

Statewide  Training 

Approximately  90  to  95  percent  of  the  ABE  teachers  in 
New  Mexico  were  exposed  to  training  with  the  Teacher 
Awareness  Package. 

One  week  of  the  New  Mexico  State  ABE  Teacher 
Training  Institute  (August  1969)  was  devoted  to  the  Teacher 
Awareness  Package.  In  addition  to  the  state  institute,  five 
area  workshops  and  ten  local  workshops  were  conducted 
using  the  Teacher  Awareness  Package. 

Three  one-day  area  workshops  were  held  in  February  in 
cooperation  with  the  Southwest  Cooperative  Education 
Laboratory-.  They  featured  an  expansion  of  part  of  Unit  VIII 
of  the  guidance  and  counseling  kit— micro-teaching  in  ABE. 
Also  featured  was  a videotape  presentation  by  Dr.  John 
Aragon  of  the  Cultural  Awareness  Center  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  These  workshops  were  held  in  Albuquerque, 
Artesia,  and  Las  Cruces.  Highlights  of  the  sessions  were 
(3)  the  showing  of  a film  emphasizing  cultural  awareness  and 
(2)  the  use  of  “micro-teaching.”  Evaluation  foims  and 
participant  comments  may  be  found  in  Appendix  Vl-J. 

Two  additional  one-day  area  workshops  were  held  in 
Roswell  and  Santa  Fe  during  March.  These  workshops 
utilized  selected  materials  from  the  Teacher  Awareness 
Package.  Ten  local  one-day  workshops  were  held. 

In  May,  parts  of  the  package  were  used  for  teacher 
training  with  beginning  ABE  teachers  in  the  North  Central 
New  Mexico  Concentrated  Employment  Program. 
NCNMCEP,  as  part  of  their  total  program,  conducted  ABE 
classes  in  outlying  areas  of  New  Mexico  where  there  arc  no 
existing  ABE  programs.  Many  of  these  classes  will  be 
conducted  on  Indian  Reservations  and  pueblos  and  in  small 
villages.  Teachers  hired  were  full-time  ABE  personnel.  The 
education  director  was  Reuben  Rose,  who  worked  previously 
in  ABE  and  nas  attended  ABE  workshops  and  institutes. 
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The  ABE  teacher  aides  at  the  New  Mexico  State 
Penitentiary-all  residents  of  that  institution— completed  a 
15-week  paraprofcssional  training  program  conducted  by  the 
College  of  Santa  Fe.  These  men  received  college  credit  for  the 
course.  Many  of  the  men  were  ABE  students  originally. 

Part  of  the  course  work  in  paraprofcssional  training  was 
the  guidance  and  counseling  package  in  its  entirety  as 
presented  by  Tom  Trujillo,  Phil  Felix,  Sid  Tanen,  and  the 
teacher  aides. 

The  Teacher  Awareness  Package  was  also  utilized  for  the 
following: 

1.  Public  relations  use  in  Alamogordo 

2.  Portions  used  by  an  ABE  teacher  at  an  institute  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma 

3.  Transparencies  used  for  presentation  to  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  vocational  division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education 

Use  of  University  Consultants 
and  Other  University  Personnel 

Dr.  James  Gibson,  College  of  Artesia,  acted  as  the 
university  consultant  for  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  two  pilot  centers. 

Mr.  Pete  Suazo  and  Mr.  Ron  Wcgclin,  graduate  assistants, 
worked  directly  with  the  State  Department  of  Education 
ABE  staff.  Mr.  Suazo  and  Mr.  Wegclin  were  primarily 
assigned  to  developing  a lesson  plan  in  family  living  to  be 
utilized  by  guidance  counselors  in  Adult  Basic  Education. 
The  rationale  and  basic  outline  for  this  project  follow.  At  the 
time  th;s  report  was  made.  Units  I and  II  had  been 
completed.  (Sec  Appendix  VI-K.) 


One  of  the  basic  considerations  of  Adult  Basic  Education  is  that 
certain  areas  of  cduc^r*  nal  development  arc  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  stated  goals  of  ABE.  The  role  of  the  counselor  in  ABE 
should  include  his  utilization  not  only  in  the  traditional  counselor- 
client  function,  testing  and  evaluation  function,  and  the  other  roles 
normally  accorded  him;  but  he  should  also  be  utilized  as  a teacher  in 
the  sense  that  his  contribution  should  be  recognized  as  a unique 
usefulness  not  normally  available  in  other  ABE  curriculum  courses. 


Development  of  Lesson  Plan  in  Family  Living 
To  Be  Utilized  by  Guidance  Counselors 
In  Adult  Basic  Education 
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Many  times  these  courses  are  expected  to  be  taught  by  persons  not 
especially  well  grounded  in  the  subject  matter.  We  should  not  expect  an 
educator  to  be  adept  at  teaching  any  subject  simply  because  he  is  a 
teacher.  One  of  the  shortcomings  of  certain  ABE  courses  is  to  expect  a 
teacher  to  teach  any  subject  in  the  mistaken  assumption  that  adults  will 
absorb  whatever  shortcomings  the  educator  might  have.  In  this  sense 
then,  a certain  responsibility  of  education  should  be  left  up  to  the 
counselor. 

It  is  visualized  that  a basic  course  in  FAMILY  LIVING  can  and 
should  be  developed  that  will  contain  detailed  recommendations  to  the 
counselor  in  the  field  that  will  facilitate  his  function  as  a teacher  in 
these  areas.  The  goals  of  these  lesson  plans  would  be  to  produce  a 
workable  media  that  would  be  utilized  at  almost  any  level  of  ABE 
instruction.  The  areas  of  instruction  to  be  included  would  be:  WORLD 
OF  WORK,  MONEY  MANAGEMENT,  CITIZENSHIP  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT, and  HEALTH  EDUCATION. 

Each  area  of  consideration  would  consist  of  a self-contained  lesson 
plan  unit  of  instruction.  The  total  teaching  time  would  depend  on  the 
subject  matter  and  applicability  to  each  specific  situation.  The  lesson 
plans  would  include  such  materials  as  genera]  objectives,  specific 
objectives,  use  of  local  resource  material  and  personnel,  and  in  some 
cases  pretests  and  posttests. 

It  would  not  be  the  intention  of  these  instructional  materials  to 
encumber  the  counselor  to  a strictly  regimented  program.  Rather  it 
would  ideally  function  as  a workable  tool  to  enhance  further  his  ability 
to  be  used  as  a contributing  teacher  in  ABE. 


Musi  satisfy  the  students’  basic  needs  for: 

1.  Immediate  rewards 

2.  Ind/vidual  interests 

3.  Participation 

4.  Activities 

5.  Acceptance 

6.  Success 

7.  Information 

Working  on  these  general  problem  areas’ 

1.  Individualized  student-centered  placement  procedures  and 
curriculum 

2.  Family  living 
Suggested  direction  or  guides: 

1.  A specialist  to  coordinate  student  placement,  curriculum,  anJ 
progress 

2.  Possibility  foi  programmed  instruction 

3.  Student-oriented  curriculum  to  fit  specific  job,  family,  com- 
munity, educational,  interest,  hobby,  religious,  etc.,  situations 

A.  Curriculum  produced  so  as  to  be  easily  assembled  into 
individualized  student  packages 


Motivational  Studies 
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5.  Progress  rccordj  fated  to  student  desires  and  timed  to  satisfy 
what  he  needs  to  progress  quickly 

6.  Curriculum  usable  in  classroom  and  individualized  methods 

7.  General  construction  of  materials  to  include: 

a . Short  lessons 

b.  Informative  to  individual  interests 

c.  Problem-solving  situations 

d.  Fit  to  specific  academic  levels 

8.  Placement  criteria  broadened  as  to: 

a.  Sex  differences 

b.  Age  differences 

c.  Specific  purpose  and  interest 

d.  Level  of  achievement 

e.  Cultural  differences 

9.  Cl  ass* ty  pe  variations: 

a.  Lecture  (large  group) 

b.  Sensitivity  group  (small) 

c.  Team  teaching 

d.  Tutor 

e.  Independent  study 

f.  Home  study 

g.  Social  peer  grouping  (parties,  socials,  etc.) 


1.  Curriculum  development  of  family  Using  series 

2.  Areas  suggested  for  family  living  courses: 

a.  Government 

b . Money  management 

c.  Occupational  information 

d.  Family  health  and  safety 

e.  Child  and  parent  relations 

3.  Instructor  of  family  living  courses  to  be  well  versed  in  human 
relations  and  probably  to  have  a background  and  experience  as  a 
counselor 

4.  Placement  in  self-contained  groups  to  complete  specific  goals  under 
one  instructor 

5.  Use  of  group  dynamics  and  human  interrelations  to  make  contact 
with  student  sensitivity  needs 

6.  To  be  offered  to  ABE  programs  as  a supplementary  tool  of 
instruction  for  counseling  services 

Ron  Wcgclin  also  prepared  a paper  “A  Planned  Pro- 
cedure for  Preparing  Adults  to  Suc.ced  on  the  GKD  Tests'* 
which  was  incorporated  with  other  natcrial  relative  to  GEI) 
testing  policies  in  New  Mexico.  This  material  was  incorpor- 
ated into  a “Handbook  for  GKD  Prep  Programs  in  ABE"  and 
will  be  available  for  those  ABE  programs  having  GED 
programs  under  the  new*  funding.  A copy  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  VI-L. 


Family  Living 
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State  Plans 

The  1970  summer  state  ABE  workshop  will  be  built 
around  three  basic  classes:  (1)  one  class  for  beginning  ABE 
teachers,  (2)  one  class  for  advanced  ABE  teachers,  and 
(3)  one  class  for  ABE  counselors.  Mr.  TrujiJio  met  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  education  divisions  in  the  Department  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  they 
approved  college  credit  for  the  courses.  Course  titles  were 
established  for  the  college  catalogue.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
be  the  first  step  toward  establishing  a master’s  degree 
program  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  Adult  Basic 
Education. 


Large  Pilot  Program 

The  large  pilot  center  is  located  in  the  Technical- 
Vocational  Institute  in  Albuquerque.  This  is  one  example  of 
the  coordination  of  ABE  academic  adult  classes  and 
vocational-technical  adult  classes. 

The  Technical-Vocational  Institute  is  funded  under  a 
special  local  tax  which  is  re-voted  every  four  years.  It  is  for 
adults  and  is  not  for  public  school  students.  The  ABE 
program  is  housed  in  their  buildings.  Mr.  Duran,  ABE 
Supervisor,  is  provided  an  office,  and  the  ABE  classes  are 
taught  in  their  classrooms.  Mr.  Duran  and  Mr.  Jackson, 
Director  of  the  Night  Division  and  ABE  Administrator, 
coordinate  the  two  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  ABE  classes  conducted  in  the 
Technical-Vocational  Institute,  Mr.  Duran  had  also  estab- 
lished ABE  programs  in  the  neighboring  towns  of  Belcn  and 
Los  Lunas.  These  programs  were  administered  through  T-VI. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  information  gathered  in 
interviews  with  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Duran,  Mr.  Baca,  and  the 
ABE  teachers  at  Helen, 

Teacher  A ware  ness  Package 

It  is  an  excellent  tool.  The  teacher  gets  to  sec  the  inside 
rf  the  adult  student. 

The  Awareness  Pac)  age  should  be  presented  slowly— no 
more  than  two  units  a day.  Classes  should  have  in-dcpih 
discussions.  Twenty  hours  is  not  cnoug*  time. 
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Guidance 

Guidance  is  leading  a student  from  one  area  to  another. 
The  person  who  registers  students  must  listen  and  gather 
information  to  be  used  in  guidance.  An  ABE  teacher  must 
understand  people.  He  must  dea!  with  the  student  as  an 
adult,  not  as  a child.  A certified,  qualified  counselor  should 
be  available  for  ABE  programs. 

Vocational  Education 

ABE  separated  from  vocational  education  would  not  be 
as  successful.  Vocational  training  gives  the  adult  a goal  to 
sight  on.  On  the  other  hand,  ABE  builds  strengths  which  are 
needed  to  enter  a vocational  program. 

Small  Pilot  Program 

The  small  pilot  program  is  located  in  the  Las  Vegas 
schools.  The  ABE  teachers  participated  in  the  state  workshop 
and  the  area  workshop  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Southwest  Cooperative  Education  Laboratory.  In  addition, 
they  utilized  their  own  closed-ciicuit  television  for  teacher 
training  as  follow-up  activity. 

The  Las  Vegas  program  was  given  supplemental  funds  by 
the  state  ABE  office  to  conduct  a class  for  unwed  mothers. 
In  conjunction  with  the  county  health  and  social  services 
department,  a class  of  15  students  was  organized. 

The  Las  Vegas  program  has  made  tentative  plans  to 
operate  a coordinated  program  with  the  regional  vocational 
school  being  established  in  the  Las  Vegas  area  and  scheduled 
to  open  in  September  of  1970. 

State  Penitentiary  Program 

The  day  program  at  the  penitentiary  is  operated  on  a 
combination  of  vocational,  ABE,  and  counseling  funds.  This 
program  has  an  enrollment  of  60.  The  program  concentrates 
on  basic  skills  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  proposal  for 
expansion  of  the  Penitentiary'  Adult  Education  Program  and 
the  ABE  Program  may  be  found  in  Appendix  Vl-M. 

The  following  is  a summary'  of  the  information  gathered 
in  interviews  at  the  penitentiary. 
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Recruitment 

The  field  of  motivation  is  important,  Teacher  aides 
(inmates)  do  ail  the  recruiting.  Caseworkers  (penitentiary 
employees)  also  suggest  to  inmates  that  they  attend  some 
educational  program,  as  it  helps  when  being  considered  for 
parole. 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

There  is  not  a trained  counselor  now  working  with  the 
ABE  programs.  There  arc  six  caseworkers  working  with  the 
entire  penitentiary  population  (850-900). 

There  are  plans  to  train  four  counselors  for  group 
counseling. 

Learning  Lab 

See  Appendix  VI-N  for  proposed  programs  and  equip- 
ment for  adult  education  learning  centers.  Such  a center  is 
being  established  in  conjunction  with  the  ABE  program  at 
the  penitentiary. 

The  plans  are  to  hire  a counselor  to  run  the  center  since 
the  learning  center  is  basically  a counseling  situation. 

The  penitentiary  program  will  be  testing  individualized 
placement  and  learning  through  the  learning  resources  center. 
It  could  produce  very  meaningful  feedback. 

Inmate  paraprofcssionals  will  be  helping  to  develop  and 
evaluate  materials. 


The  Cuba  program  was  a new  program  this  year.  Its 
supervisor,  Mr.  Jake  Martinez,  is  an  experienced  ABE  teacher 
and  supervisor.  In  addition  to  the  supervisor,  it  has  an  ABE 
staff  of  eight  teachers  and  one  counselor,  all  part-time.  See 
Appendix  VI-0  for  the  ABE  Proposal  for  1970. 

Several  features  make  the  Cuba  ABE  program  unique. 

1.  Forty  percent  of  Cuba’s  public  school  children  are 


2.  The  Navajo  and  Jicarilla  Apache  reservations  border 
on  Cuba. 

3.  English  as  a second  language  is  necessary  for 
students  speaking  Spanish  and  the  Indian  languages. 


Cuba  Independent  School  ABE  Program 


Indian. 
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4.  One-third  of  Cuba's  population  was  enrolled  in 
ABE. 

Mr.  Martinez  looks  for  teachers  with  compassion  towards 
the  individual— those  who  are  not  egotistical  or  impatient. 
The  ABE  teacher  must  have: 

Faith-in  self  and  in  others 

Hope— in  reaching  the  person 

Charity— compassion  for  others 

The  teacher  must  make  the  students  aware  of  their  own 
potential.  Students  need  much  encouragement. 

Mr.  Sid  Tancn  stated  that  in  adult  education  you  start 
where  the  student  is— then  blend  what  you  have  to  offer  with 
what  he  has  to  offer.  Many  are  highly  skilled  in  some  area. 

OKLAHOMA 

The  trip  to  Oklahoma  included  a visit  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  Oklahoma  City,  a visit  to  the 
college  consultant  at  Central  State  College  in  Edmund,  a visit 
to  Tulsa  Public  Schools  (large  pilot  center),  and  a visit  to  the 
Pryor  School  District  (small  pilot  center). 

The  following  persons  were  interviewed: 

1.  State  Department  of  Education 
Mr.  Ed  Olvcy,  Director,  ABE 

Mrs.  Mattie  Harrison,  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Project  Director 

2.  Central  State  College  Consultants 
Dr.  Richard  Mitchell 

Dr.  Dale  Jordan 

3.  Large  Pilot  Center  (Tulsa  Public  Schools) 

Mr.  Bill  Stinnett,  Coordinator  of  ABE 

4.  Small  Pilot  Center  (Pryor  School  District) 

Mr.  V.  O Vcncill,  Director  of  Adult  Education 
Mr.  Dewey  Talley,  Counselor 

Two  teachers 

State  Department  of  Education  Operations 

Oklahoma  has  designed  activities  around  the  concepts 
developed  for  the  Adult  Learning  Resource  Centers  (ALRC). 
This  project  was  started  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Joe  Tim  kin  met 
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with  the  superintendents  of  the  state  and  presented  the  idea 
of  having  local  ABE  programs  join  a cooperative  center, 
conveniently  located  to  the  local  districts.  The  centers  were 
to  provide  the  following  services:  accounting,  payment  of 
instruction,  materials,  and  program  direction.  Thirty-six 
Adult  Learning  Resource  Centers  were  organized  and  opera- 
tive during  this  last  year. 

Two  developments  important  to  the  guidance  and 
counseling  project  came  out  of  the  Adult  Learning  Resource 
Centers.  They  were  (l)an  emphasis  on  individualized  learn- 
ing, accompanied  by  the  need  for  setting  and  pursuing 
individualized  student  goals,  and  (2)  the  development  of 
student  information  collection  forms  and  continuing  record 
maintenance  that  made  ongoing,  individualized  counseling 
and  programming  possible. 

A data  card  with  the  necessary  information  concerning 
the  adult  was  filed  on  each  new  enrollce.  This  card  resulted  in 
the  adult’s  becoming  a member  of  an  Adult  Learning 
Resource  Center  continuing  student  body,  with  an  educa- 
tional home  and  a continuing  educational  plan.  This  data 
collected  from  the  Adult  Student  Record  Card  by  the  teacher 
enabled  the  director-counselor  of  the  Adult  Learning  Re- 
source Center  to  organize  adults  in  study  discussion  groups 
formed  around  their  problems  of  health,  consumer  educa- 
tion, clc. 

The  individualized  instruction  concept  is  developed  upon 
the  cnrollcc’s  stated  objectives  or  goals.  The  individual's 
abilities  arc  assessed  by  means  of  a standardized  achievement 
test,  then  a meaningful  curriculum  is  planned  upon  the 
student's  reason  for  entering  school,  his  ability,  his  vocational 
status  or  desires,  and  his  general  interests.  To  assure  the 
student  of  progress  and  success,  an  evaluation  system  is  often 
established  ?s  this  time. 

Through  this  guidance,  counseling,  and  curriculum  build- 
ing process,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
members  of  the  reservoir  of  potential  cnrollccs  for  the  job 
training  programs. 

The  Proposed  Guidance  and  Counseling  Services  for  ABE 
Centers  may  be  found  in  Appendix  VI-P. 
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Statewide  Training 

Five  regional  workshops  were  conducted  for  ABE 
teachers.  They  were  conducted  on  Saturday  mornings  and 
lasted  for  two  and  one-half  hours.  The  basic  approach  was  to 
use  selected  materials  from  the  Teacher  Awareness  Package 
and  combine  it  with  group  discussions  and  discussions  with 
consultants. 

The  dates  and  locations  of  the  five  regional  workshops 
we  re: 

ADA— A.LR.C.,  18th  & Stockton  Streets;  January  10, 
1970;  9:30  a.m.- 12:00  noon.  Including  teachers 
from  Pauls  Valley,  Ardmore,  Antlers,  Idabel, 
Durant. 

TULSA-A.L.R.C.,  1212  So.  Frisco;  January  17,  1970; 
9:30  a.m.— 12:00  noon.  Including  teachers  from 
Drumright,  Pryor,  Pawhusa,  Bartlesville. 

LAWTON— A.  L.R.C.,  Lawrence  at  Gore  Street;  January 
24,  1970;  9:30  a.m.— 12:00  noon.  Including 

teachers  from  Altus,  Granite,  Elk  City,  Chickasha, 
Anadarko,  Duncan. 

MUSKOGEE— Vocational  School,  570  North  6th  Street; 
January  31,  1970;  9:30  a.m.  — 12:00  noon.  Including 
teachers  from  Sallisaw,  Stigler,  Talihina,  Okmulgee, 
Tahlcquah,  McAlcster,  Wilburton,  Potcau. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY— A.L.R.C.,  1134  N.  W.  8th  Street; 
February  14,  1970;  9:30  a.m.  — 12:00  noon.  In- 
cluding teachers  from  Guthrie,  Stillwater,  Enid, 
Ponca  City,  Canton,  Clinton,  Guymon,  Norman, 
Shawnee. 

The  following  information,  taken  from  workshop  re- 
ports, is  representative  of  interests  of  the  participants. 

Ada  Workshop.  Fifteen  teachers  and  one  parapro- 
fcssional  were  in  attendance.  Mrs.  Mattie  Harrison,  State 
Project  Director,  led  the  discussion.  The  largest  concentration 
of  questions  covered  the  areas  of  awareness,  attendance,  the 
GET),  and  dropouts.  There  was  also  considerable  interest  in 
the  use  of  paraprofessionais.  The  teachers  wanted  to  know 
how  best  to  utilize  th~  time  of  those  paraprofcssionals 
assigned  to  them  and  how  much  to  rely  upon  them  to 
communicate  with  the  students.  Consensus  after  discussion 
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was  that  it  depends  upon  the  individuals  in  every  ease -both 
people  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  function  in  areas 
where  their  talents  lie.  Also,  it  was  felt  that  in  those  schools 
where  a counselor  is  available,  he  or  she  could  assist  in 
helping  teacher  and  paraprofessional  t:>  function  smoothly  as 
a team. 

Tulsa  W orkshop.  Fifty  people  attended-  42  teachers  plus 
eight  supporting  staff  members  (supervisors,  administrators, 
counselors).  Or.  Dale  Jr  retail  announced  that  he  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Guidance  and  Counseling  Project  and  asked 
the  teachers  what  times  would  be  most  convenient  for  him  to 
visit  and  observe.  He  was  invited  to  visit  freely  at  his 
convenience.  Main  areas  of  interest  at  this  meeting  were 
placement,  reading  disabilities,  the  GTD,  dropouts,  retention, 
and  counseling  methods  and  techniques.  Mrs.  Harrison  again 
led  the  discussion  and  used  several  of  the  transparencies  from 
the  Teacher  Awareness  Package  to  illustrate  problems  and 
answers.  In  addition  to  the  five  regional  workshops,  several 
local  teacher  tra  iling  workshops  were  held.  In  local  teacher 
training  workshops,  the  package  transparencies  arc  used  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  visual  aids.  Other  areas  most  used 
are  Awareness  of  Human  Needs  and  Dropouts,  The  tapes  are 
not  played  in  a workshop  situation;  however,  they  are  made 
available  for  teacher  use  if  desired.  At  each  meet  big  the 
teachers  were  asked  to  express  an  opinion  and  evaluate  the 
meeting.  The  feedback  was  that  this  type  of  discussion  group 
problem-solving  seminar  was  more  beneficial  than  a struc- 
tured meeting  with  speakers.  Several  local  directors  have 
requested  and  conducted  local  in-service  training  for  their 
teachers, 

Co  liege  Co  ns  u It  an  Is 

Dr.  Dale  Jordan  began  the  year  as  the  college  consultant. 
Later  in  the  year,  he  was  replaced  by  Dr,  Richard  Mitchell. 
Roth  are  members  of  the  Education  Department  at  Central 
State  College.  There  has  been  a very  close  working  relation- 
ship developed  with  the  Department  of  Kducadon  at  Central 
State  College*  that  goes  beyond  the  services  provided  by  the 
college  consultant. 
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Hr.  Jordan  and  Dr.  Mitchell  have  acted  as  general 
consultants  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  to  the 
two  pilot  centers.  They  have  also  participated  in  the  regional 
workshops  and  carried  nil  general  research  activities  associ- 
ated with  providing  training  for  counselors  of  adults. 

A survey  of  guidance  and  counseling  services  in 
Oklahoma  ABE  Learning  Centers  mav  he  found  ir.  Appendix 
VI  Q. 

Below  is  a summary  of  the  A BE- related  activities  Dr. 
Jordan  was  involved  with  during  the  month  of  February, 
1970: 

1.  Diagnosis— For  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vice, two  adults  were  diagnosed  as  to  reading 
capabilities;  two  other  adult  males  began  literacy 
tutoring  in  our  reading  clinic;  three  other  adults 
began  literacy  tutoring  in  the  Oklahoma  City  area 
under  the  direction  of  our  reading  clinic. 

2.  Professional  Meetings  ABE 

-three-day  Cherry  Mill  Conference  in  New  Jersey, 
—talk  at  Harrah  PTA  regarding  ABE  needs  in 
Oklahoma,  as  well  as  the  nruhlcm  of  dyslexia  in 
public  school. 

— one-day  workshop  in  I’nwhuska  for  teachers,  coun- 
selors, and  parents  regarding  illiteracy  {including 
adolescents  and  adults);  video  tape  made  of  the 
meeting  for  use  in  Osage- Washington  County  in- 
service  programs. 

3.  Class  Involvement  in  ABE  — Arranged  practicum  ex- 
periences for  thirteen  graduate  students  at  Central 
State  College  to  diagnose  and  tutor  ABE  illiterates 
in  Oklahoma  City  area;  these  practicums  to  extend 
to  end  of  May. 

The  following  is  a >ummary  of  information  gathered  in 
an  interview  conducted  with  Dr.  Mitchell. 

Teacher  .fuweuejs  Package.  The  awareness  training 
helped  the  teachers  to  know  who  their  students  are  and 
impressed  upon  them  the  importance  of  listening  to  the 
student’s  family  problems.  The  awareness  training  should  be 
scheduled  for  eight  to  ten  meetings;  the  one  meeting  was  not 
enough.  The  separaV  units  provide  more  flexibility  in  the 
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package  and  help  in  selective  usefulness.  The  materials  would 
be  better  if  there  were  more  slides.  The  tape  keeps  talking, 
but  the  transparencies  do  not  move  fast  enough  to  provide 
reinforcement  of  what  is  being  said. 

Ouidonci*  Functions,  Guidance  functions  include  ap* 
praisal,  placement,  and  follow-up.  These  activities  arc  fre- 
quently not  provided.  For  appraisal,  the  teacher  can  learn  to 
use  diagnostic  tests,  i.c.,  reading.  Th-  counselor  could  do  the 
organizational  work.  For  placement,  the  teacher  must  know 
more  aboui  educational  and  vocational  placement.  The 
teacher  must  know  more  about  career  development.  The 
counselor  can  help  in  this  area.  For  follow-up  and  evaluation, 
we  presently  have  very  little  information  about  the  ABE 
student.  We  also  do  not  know  what  is  happening  to  our 
graduates  or  our  dropouts.  Linkage  is  needed  among  the 
administrators,  counselors,  and  teachers.  Teachers  arc  not 
getting  the  information  they  need. 

Packers.  It  takes  different  skills  and  techniques  to  teach 
adult'.  ABE  teachers  must  'argely  learn  on  the  job  by 
themselves.  It  is  important  to  select  teachers  who  can  adapt. 
Teachers  should  be  able  to  project  their  own  personalities  in 
such  a way  that  they  can  put  the  student  at  ease.  They  must 
be  able  to  talk  to  people  comfortably.  Teachers  need  to 
integrate  guidance  into  the  instruction 

Recommendations.  The  following  suggestions  would 
improve  the  ABE  programs: 

1.  Graduate  programs  arc  needed  for  ABE  teachers  and 
adult  counselors. 

2.  The  ABE  teacher  r.?cds  to  be  a reading  specialist. 
More  training  is  needed. 

3.  There  is  a tremendous  need  for  producing  materials 
for  ABE  students,  with  the  content  interest  dealing 
with  adult  problems  on  their  reading  level. 

tfrc0wiwiendnfioHJ--St<Jfc  Leref 

1.  Need  more  counselor j for  Adult  Learning  Resource 
Centers.  Only  about  10%  presently  have  counselors. 

2.  Need  full  time  directors  of  ABE.  Adult  education  is  still 
a stepchild  of  the  public  school. 

3.  Need  to  develop  community  ad\isorv  bo^ds- 
“Conmiunity  Resource  Council." 
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Large  Pilot  Program 

The  large  pilot  is  the  Adult  Learning  Resource  Center 
located  in  Tulsa  as  a pari  of  the  Tulsa  Public  Schools. 

'The  Tulsa  Public  Schools  has  a Director  of  Adult 
Education  (Mr.  George  Marsh)  who  has  four  coordinators  of 
different  adult  pregrams  reporting  to  him:  (l)ABK, 

(2)  Practical  Nursing,  (3)  Vocational-Technical  Education, 
and  (4)  Credit  Night  Classes. 

There  arc  regular  staff  meetings  of  this  group  and  these 
help  in  providing  coordination  of  the  acini t programs.  Mr.  Bill 
Stinnett,  ABK  Supervisor,  would  like  to  see  all  of  the  adult 
programs  brought  together  in  one  building  so  dial  there 
could  be  one  Adult  Learning  Center  for  all  adult  programs. 

Mr.  Stinnett  provided  the  following  information  in  an 
interview  held  at  the  Tulsa  Adult  Learning  Resource  Center. 

Counseling 

Teachers  can  do  guidance  but  arc  not  trained  in 
counseling.  There  is  a need  to  hire  trained  counselors.  Large 
centers  need  full-time  counselors.  Tulsa  has  36  classes  held  in 
15  different  locations.  The  counselor  could  be  attached  to 
the  Center  and  act  as  a “roving  counselor.*’  lie  could  also  do 
testing  ar.d  enrollment. 

Community  Council 

ABK  should  have  opinion  leaders  in  the  community 
feeding  information  into  and  out  of  the  Center. 

I 'ocotionaf  Coordination 

ABK  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  other  adult 
programs.  'I  he  association  would  provide  additional  strength 
to  the  programs  and  more  meaningful  education  programs  for 
the  adults. 

Mr.  Carl  Rogers,  Pahuska,  has  a coordinated  adult 
program.  Skelly  Oil  Company  provided  a building  and  he  was 
able  to  bring  the  ABK  program,  the  Ml)  I A program,  and  the 
Adult  Vocational  program  together  in  a coordinated 
open  avion. 


Special  Project 

The  Tulsa  Center  has  a special  project  where  ABM 
training  is  taken  to  the  homes  of  the  students. 

One  teacher  has  been  assigned  to  a white,  lower-income 
neighborhood.  She  is  meeting  with  five  different  groups,  and 
each  group  meets  twice  a week,  Kacli  group  has  about  five 
women,  ar.d  they  meet  around  a table  in  the  students’  homes. 
These  classes  were  meant  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students 
who  could  not  come  to  the  Center.  They  arc  getting  higher 
attendance  and  fewer  dropouts  than  the  regular  night  classes. 
The  classes  started  April  15  and  were  to  end  June  26. 

Small  Pilot  Program 

The  small  pilot  program  is  located  at  the  Adult  Learning 
Resource  Center  in  the  Pryor  School  District. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  information  gathered 
from  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  O.  Vcucill  in  Pryor. 

Guidance  Q'ld  Counseling 

lit  guidance  and  counseling  we  need  a more  practical 
approach.  M’e  need  to  get  over  the  idea  that  counseling  is  just 
for  n few.  Counseling  should  be  a team  approach  trained 
counselors  and  teachers  working  together. 

Trained  Counselors 

The  trained  counselor  must  have  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise i.i  the  following  areas: 

1.  Vocational  and  Educational— lie  must  have  general 
information,  know  career  needs,  and  assist  in 
placement. 

2.  Psychometrics -He  must  he  able  to  do  testing  and 
test  interpretation  He  should  make  certain  that 
some  positive  inlormation  is  used  in  all 
interpretations. 

3.  Personal  Problems  Tie  must  have  experience  in 
helping  with  personal  problems.  The  most  effective 
counselor  is  the  one  the  student  thinks  has  a real 
personal  interest  in  him  as  a person.  The  counselor 
must  “care.”  h is  verv  important  lli  it  the  counselor 
be  good  at  listening,  fie  should  listen  without 
“giving  the  answer.” 
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The  following  is  representative  of  the  activities  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Y'cncill  and  Mr.  Talley. 

During  the  month  of  March  the  following  guidance  and 
counseling  activities  were  conducted  by  the  Pryor  Adult 
'.earning  Center. 

Administered  achievement  tests  to  the  following  groups: 


Classes  at  Commerce,  Oklahoma  27  students 

Classes  at  Grove,  Ok Sahoma  30  studen  s 

Classes  at  Jay,  Oklahoma  16  students 

Classes  at  Salina,  Oklahoma  20  students 

Classes  at  Pryor,  Oklahoma  32  students 

Group  guidance  with  each  of  the  above  groups  to 
interpret  test  results  and  the  advisability  of  the  students’ 
taking  GEI)  tests. 

Individual  counseling  with  30  students  about  education 
plans  and  the  advisability  of  their  taking  the  GED  test. 

individual  counseling  with  5 students  on  personal 
problems. 

Individual  counseling  with  10  students  on  employment 
problems. 

Administered  GKI)  tests  to  106  adult  students  and 
advised  these  students  of  the  results  of  these  tests  on  an 
individual  basis. 


The  key  teachers  arc  those  who  relate  well  with  their 
students.  In  selecting  key  teachers  it  is  important  to 
determine  whether  the  teacher  (1)  lias  a genuine  concern  foi 
the  people  with  whom  lie  is  working  and  (2)  has  profited 
from  his  experiences. 

Teachers  shot  !d  come  30  minutes  before  class  begins  and 
stay  30  minutes  after  class  ends  so  that  they  can  be  available 
to  the  students  for  guidance  or  counseling. 

Orientation 

Orientation  plays  an  important  role  in  guidance  and 
counseling. 

J.  Explain  what  the  ABE  program  ij  and  what  the 
student  can  expect. 

Kill  out  simple  enrollment  sheet.  Haw  a personal 
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interview  by  a teacher.  Give  the  student  a feeling 
that  someone  cares  about  him  personally. 

3,  Issue  books— it  is  important  that  students  get  some- 
thing in  their  hands. 

4.  I ell  them  about  testing— used  to  help  them,  not 
judge  them.  (1)  Give  test  after  about  t\v^  weeks. 
(2)  Personal  interview  for  test  interpretative  ' 

The  following  information  is  a summary  of  an  interview 
with  two  teachers. 

1.  The  adult  student  needs  to  he  assured  that  the 
teacher  is  ir.tcresicd  in  him. 

2.  The  adult  student  needs  to  feel  that  you  are  giving 
him  something  during  cacli  class  period— something 
that  will  better  his  position. 

3.  The  students  want  to  succeed.  The  lessons  should  be 
hard  enough  to  challenge  hut  not  so  hard  as  to  he 
embarrassing. 


The  trip  to  Texas  included  a visit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Kducation  in  Austin,  a visit  to  the  Bexar  County 
Schools  (large  pilot  center)  in  San  Antonio,  and  a visit  to  the 
Kaglc  Pass  Independent  School  District  (small  pilot  center). 
I he  following  persons  were  interviewed: 

1.  State  Department  of  Kducation 

Mr.  Harry  Seaman,  HI,  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Project  l)i lector 
Mr.  Ram ond  Lope/. 

2.  University  consultant 

Dr.  Knnna  Linn,  Southwest  'lex as  Stale  University 

3.  Large  Pilot  Center  (Bexar  County  Schools,  San 
Antonio) 

Mr.  Robert  Avina,  Director 

One  coordinator 

One  supervisor 

Four  teachers 

Four  teacher  aides 

Five  tci'ilici  trainers 
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4.  Small  Pilot  Center  (Eagle  Pass  School  District) 

Mr.  Rudy  Bowles,  Director 
Eight  teachers 

State  Department  of  Education  Operations 

The  Texas  plan  concentrated  on  the  in-service  training 
programs  conducted  with  the  two  pilot  centers. 

The  aim  of  the  project  was  to  increase  the  awareness  of 
the  Adult  Basic  Education  teacher  to  the  needs  of  the  adult 
student  without  (1)  adding  duties  to  the  teaching  load  or 
(2)  adding  new  costs  to  the  program.  The  plan  used  the 
Region  VI  Teacher  Awareness  Package  and  supplemented  it 
with  small  group,  in-depth  discussions. 

In-Seri>ice  Training  Plar 

In  September,  prior  to  in-service  meetings  at  the  »wo 
p:lot  centers,  Dr,  E.  E.  Linn,  The  University  of  Texas 
Division  of  Extension  staff  member  hired  as  consultant,  and 
the  Texas  Education  Agency’s  project  director  met  to  discuss 
the  centers.  The  following  outline  was  developed  at  these 
meetings: 

L Introduction 

A.  Present  Lesson  ^-“Introduction” 

1.  Present  I csson  I without  modification 

2.  Discuss  Lesson  I at  the  appropriate  places 

3.  Allow  for  questions  and  answers  concerning 
state  statistics  about  Texas  programs 

B.  Pretest  omitted  in  pilot  centers 

II.  Lesson  II,  Part  Onc-“Awarcncss  of  Human  Needs” 

A.  Present  Lesson  II,  Part  One,  without  modification 

B.  Present  Lesson  II,  Part  Two,  film— “Butfy 
Saintc-Maric” 

1.  Present  film  with  taped  introduction 

2.  i land  out  printed  copies  of  the  words  of  the 
ballad 

3.  Present  the  film  again 

C.  Discuss  the  film 

III.  I xsson  IU— “Dropouts” 

A Present  Lesson  III  without  modification 
B.  Discuss  dropouts 
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1\\  1 a'ssoxi  IV— “Emotional  Needs  of  Adults** 

A.  Present  Lesson  IV  with  modifications  of  Abraham 
1 1 . Maslow’s  notions 

B.  Present  specially  prepared  visuals  designed  to  show 
needs  of  adults 

V.  Lesson  V 11— “Referral  Service” 

A.  Present  Lesson  VI 1 with  local  referral  agencies 
inserted 

B.  Discuss  local  referral  services 

C.  Prepare  list  of  local  referral  sources 

VI.  Summary  and  adaptation  of  general  concepts  for  under- 
standing human  needs 

A.  Discuss  the  “Ten  Irrational  Ideas”  of  Albert  Kills 

B.  Relate  understanding  of  self  to  understanding  others 
VU.l  .esson  X-  “Summary  and  Conclusion” 

Stattwuli’  Training 

Statewide  training  was  planned  not  u>  begin  until  next 
Near.  Additional  copies  uf  the  Teacher  Awareness  Package  are 
being  produced,  and  plans  call  for  providing  in-service 
training  for  alt  AUK  teachers  who  were  not  involved  in  the 
pilot  piojccls. 

One  spec  al  guidance  and  counseling  program  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Hallandale  School  District. 

S/H'dul  Project* 

A Guidance  and  Counseling  Survey  was  mailed  to  all 
Adult  Basic  Education  progiams  in  Texas  in  an  attempt  to 
dc  lei  mine  the  amount  of  guidance  and  counseling  taking 
place  in  local  programs.  The  report  indicates  a great  deal  of 
guidance  and  counseling  is  taking  place  in  Texas. 'Ike  results 
of  this  survey  arc  included  in  the  Texas  final  report,  and 
appear  in  this  volume  as  Appendix  U G, 

Guidelines  for  Guidance  Services  to  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion Classes  wa . developed  and  niav  he  found  in  Append  x 
Vl-R. 
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Large  Pilot  Program 

Involved  in  the  Bexar  County  pilot  project  were  eight 
counselors  from  the  various  independent  school  districts,  the 
Bexar  County  Adult  Basic  Education  director,  the  University 
of  Texas  consultant,  and  the  state  project  director. 

Training  of  Teacher  Trainers 

The  university  consultant,  using  the  In-service  Training 
Outline  previously  listed,  conducted  six  training  sessions  with 
the  eight  counselors  to  prepare  them  to  use  the  materials  in 
training  the  ABE  teachers  in  Bexar  County. 

The  In-sendee  Training  Outline  planned  for  the  pilot 
center  was  followed  with  some  deviation.  Lessons  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  and  VII  were  presented  without  modification.  However, 
the  discussion  periods  after  the  taped  portions  were  allowed 
to  continue  without  direction  until  the  discussion  was 
completely  off  the  subject.  At  this  point,  the  university 
consultant  steered  the  discussion  back  into  its  proper  focus. 

Some  lessons  were  omittcd-iiot  because  they  were  not 
important  or  useful,  but  because  time  was  a limiting  factor.  It 
was  felt  that  the  discussion  period  was  more  iniportant,  and, 
for  this  reason,  time  was  allowed  for  free  discussion. 

Tile  project  staff  observed  that  the  rigid  structure  of  the 
programmed  package”  was,  by  example,  reinforcing  a 
concept  which  was  identified  as  a hindrance  toward  under- 
standing and  communicating  with  the  poor,  undereducated 
adult.  The  structured  portion  was  recognized  as  being  needed 
and  valuable  in  presenting  a unified  effort  in  Adult  Basic 
Education.  I his  portion  was  considered  separate  from  the 
discussions.  In  essence,  it  was  stated,  “Now  we  will  listen  to 
the  tape  and  look  at  the  visuals,”  and  then,  "Now  let’s  talk 
about  it  and  anything  else  you  feel  is  significant.”  Partici- 
pants were  free  to  expicss  their  feelings  and  to  criticise  the 
package. 

Meetings  were  held  during  September.  October,  and 
November,  1969,  in  the  Bexar  County  pilot  project.  The 
dates  and  topics  were; 
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Date 


No.  of 

Hours  Participants  Topic 


September  30 

3 

10 

Introduction  and  “Awareness  of 
Human  Needr,”  Part  1 

October  7 

3 

10 

“Awareness  of  Human  Needs,”  Pan  I 

October  14 

3.5 

10 

“Awareness  of  Human  Needs,”  Pan 
Hr  and  “Dropouts” 

October  21 

3 

10 

“Emotion  d Needs  ol  Adults,”  and 
‘‘Referral  Service” 

November  4 

3 

10 

General  Concepts  in  Understanding 
Human  Needs 

Novemhec  10 

3 

10 

‘Ten  Irrational  Ideas,”  (Albert 
V.tlis),  and  “Summary” 

University  Consultant.  The  university  consultant’s  pri- 
mal) role  was  to  encourage  free  discussion  of  problems.  Her 
job  was  to  assist  potential  teacher  trainees  in  understanding 
the  identified  student  population  and  to  offer  professional 
opinion  concerning  the  approaches  to  training  problems.  The 
state  project  director  assisted  in  presenting  the  audio-visual 
materials,  coordinated  policy  decisions  between  the  rtatc  and 
the  local  school  district,  and  served  as  observer  in  older  to  he 
able  to  write  up  the  monthly  rcpoit.  The  Bexar  County 
Adult  Basie  Education  director  and  assistant  director  were 
present  to  interact  in  the  discussion  so  that  they  would  be 
informed.  They  were  also  present  to  assist  the  group  in 
determining  the  availability  of  resources  and  to  set  time 
schedules. 

Teacher  Trainers.  The  eight  counselors,  after  the  training 
session  conducted  by  the  University  of  Iexas  consultant, 
formed  four  teams  of  two  persons  cadi  to  present  the 
guidance  and  counseling  package  to  all  160  teachers  in  the 
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Bexar  County  program.  These  in-service  meetings  were 
arranged  throughout  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  1970.  The  eight  teacher  trainers  were: 


George  Robert  Aaron 
Oblate  Seminary 
Brother 

William  H.  Bentley 
Harlandalc  I.S.D. 

Vocational  Director  and 
ABE  Counselor 

James  John  Falbo  11 
Falbo  Construction  Company 
Manager  and  ABE  Instructor 
and  Counselor 

WillcUa  Lee  Gladney  Fowler 
San  Antonio  I.S.D. 

Counselor 


Virginia  L.  Mannic 
San  Antonio  LS.l). 
Counselor 

Maurilio  Ortiz 
San  Antonie  I.S.D. 

Principal  and  Counselor 

Reynaldo  R.  Ramirez 
San  Antonio  I.S.D. 
Elementary  School  Principal 
and  Counselor 

A.  N.  Saenz 
Harlandalc  I.S.D. 

Director  of  Special  Services 


In-Servic*:  Trowing  for  Teachers 

The  in-service  training  for  the  ABE  teachers  consisted  of 
12  hours  of  training.  Each  teacher  attended  for  two 
Saturdays,  six  hours  each  Saturday.  The  training  sessions 
were  scheduled  as  follows: 


TYamj 

No.  of 

Pa- iic  ip  ants  Location 

Session  1 

SfJSIO*  2 

1,2, 3, 4 

32-40 

Adult  Learning  Center  2 

1-10-70 

2-14-70 

1 ,2,3.4 

34-40 

Adult  Learning  Center  1 or  2 

1-24  70 

2-21-70 

4 

8-10 

So.  San  High  School 

1-31-70 

3-7-70 

3 

10 

Gibbs  Bldg.,  6th  Floor 

1 31-70 

3-7-70 

2 

10 

McArthur  High  School 

1-31-70 

3 7-70 

1 

10 

Last  Central— Salado  School 

1-31-70 

?- 7-7  0 

4 

10 

Adult  Learning  Center  1 or  2 3-14-70 

3-28-70 

3 

9-10 

Harlandalc 

3-14-70 

3-28-70 

1,2 

16-20 

Adult  Learning  Center  1 or  2 3-14*70 

3-28-70 
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Comments  from  the  teacher-training  teams  about  the 
in-service  training  may  be  feund  in  Appendix  VI-S. 

Samples  of  evaluation  loTmc  filled  out  by  the  part ic i • 
pants  also  may  be  found  in  Appendix  Yl-T. 

The  following  is  a summaiy  of  information  gathered  in  a 
group  interview  session  with  Mr.  Rudy  Howies,  Director,  one 
coordinator,  one  supervisor,  four  teachers,  and  four  tcachci 
aides. 

Teacher  In-Scrvicc  Training*  The  presenters  (teacher 
trainers)  were  all  prepared  and  ‘"told  it  like  it  was,”  rather 
than  giving  dry  academic  lectures. 

Many  of  the  presenters  were  Mexican-Amcrican  and  this 
helped  in  communication. 

The  training  increased  the  understanding  of  the  teacher 
for  his  students  even  if  he  already  had  a “feel * ’ for  what  he 
was  doing. 

The  structured  program  was  well  organized  and  the 
techniques  were  effective. 

Recommendations  for  Improvements.  The  following 
recommendations  were  suggested. 

1.  Compensation  for  required  in-service  training  should 
be  provided. 

2.  A need  was  felt  for  in  depth  case  study  approach 
rather  than  dealing  with  superficial  characteristics. 

3.  Materials  seem  to  be  geared  to  beginning  teachers.  It 
should  be  required  before  teachers  are  allowed  in 
the  classroom. 

A.  Groups  could  be  divided,  according  to  experience, 
for  discussion. 

5.  Statistical  graphs  were  not  good. 

G.  There  is  a need  to  have  more  material  dealing  with 
the  resources  available  in  the  local  community  with 
specific  examples.  Practical  welfare  sen  ices  should 
be  specified. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  information  gathered  in  a 
gi.  jp  interview  session  with  five  of  the  eight  teacher  trainers. 
All  arc  certified  counselors. 

Mechanics  of  Presentation.  I he  most  difficult  materials 
to  use  were  the  tape*.  The  tapes  were  too  long  and  the  voice 
used  was  not  dynamic  but  tended  to  speak  in  a monotone. 
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However,  once  tin*  trainers  had  learned  the  contents  oT  the 
tapes,  they  became  the  “presenters"  in  place  of  the  tape 
presentation.  The  introduction  was  important  to  the  training 
of  the  p re  sen  tors  but  should  be  greatly  edited  for  use  with 
tlie  teachers.  Hie  instruciions  in  the  package  should  also  be 
edited  out  as  soon  as  a presenter  is  familiar  with  the 
materials. 

Strong  Features  of  Package.  The  package  helps  to 
re-educate  the  teachers  who  are  “content  oriented"  to  be 
“feeling  oriented"  also.  The  package  also  accomplishes  (he 
following: 

1.  Makes  teachers  aware  of  the  affective  factors  of 
human  behavior 

2.  Provides  recognition  ot  cultural  and  ethnical  differ- 
ences and  their  clfoct  on  behavior 

3.  Provides  indicators  of  human  behavior  problems 
that  affect  learning 

4.  Discusses  ways  of  establishing  rappoit  with  adult 
students 

b.  Points  out  basic  counseling  techniques  and  methods 

6.  Provides  recognition  ot  problems  which  require 
referrals 

Guidance  and  Curriculum.  The  teacher  has  a good  deal 
of  leeway  in  modifying  curriculum  which  can  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students,  Hie  teacher  must  understand  the  learning 
problems  manifested  in  behavior  and  must  be  able  to  modify 
to  the  individuals'  needs. 

Small  Pilot  Progiam 

The  pilot  center  project  in  Kagle  Pass  was  made  up  of  18 
teachers  from  the  local  school  district,  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  director,  the  school  counselor,  the  University  of 
Texas  consultant,  and  the  state  project  director.  The  main 
difference  between  h and  the  Bexar  County  pilot  was  that 
instead  of  working  with  counselors,  who  in  turn  worked  with 
teachers,  the  staff  worked  with  all  18  Adult  Basic  Education 
teachers, 

The  large  group  meetings  were  not  effective  in  achieving 
the  goal  of  free  interaction.  The  plan  of  operation  in  Eagle 
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Pass  was  changed  to  concentrate  the  trailing  effort  on  about 
8 of  the  18  teachers  and  on  one  counselor. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  information  gathered  in 
indiv'dual  and  group  interviews  with  Mr.  Bowles  aid  eight 
•eachers. 

Teacher  Awareness  Package 

The  gen;ial  reaction  to  the  Teacher  Awareness  Package 
in-service  training  was  negative,  loo  much  time  elapsed 
between  meetings,  the  group  was  considered  to  be  too  large, 
and  general  negative  feelings  developed  in  regard  to  the 
intcrcultural  trair  ing  film  and  the  emphasis  on  “intruding 
in;o  the  private  affairs  of  the  st  :dcnts.n 

Although  there  was  an  impression  that  the  teachers  did 
not  want  to  “meddle"  in  the  personal  lives  of  their  students, 
it  became  apparent  that  they  had  a real  concern  for  their 
students  and  assisted  them  and  responded  to  their  personal 
and  individual  needs. 

Student  Characteristics 

Teachers  expressed  a belief  that  their  students  were  more 
“task  oriented"  than  were  students  in  olher  ,'rcas  of  the 
state.  The  students  came  with  a high  degree  of  self- 
motivation. 

Oral  English  communication  is  a basic  desire  of  most  of 
the  students- a tool  to  deal  with  daily  life. 

The  Teacher  and  Guidance 

The  teachers  ,vcrc  concerned  about  the  counseling 
functions  expected  of  them.  They  felt  that  job  counseling 
and  guidance  situations  cane  out  in  class,  but  that  personal 
problems  did  net. 

lire  personal  problems  of  a student  should  not  be  dealt 
with  by  a teacher  unless  a student  directly  requests  (lie 
teacher’s  advice. 

Meeting  the  Xecds  of  Students 

The  teachers  agreed  that,  in  icgard  to  teaching  the 
classes,  it  was  very  Important  to  find  out  what  the  adult 
student  wants  and  then  to  give  it  to  him. 
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Tilt  ABE  student  wants  instint  learning.  It  is  important 
that  he  get  the  sense  that  he  is  learning  and  at  the  same  time 
not  be  overwhelmed. 

The  teacher  can  help  meet  these  needs  by  giving  him  a 
little  bit  at  a time  so  that  lie  can  succeed  and  not  be 
overwhelmed , Also  give  him  constant  encouragement.  Ho 
tilings  that  will  give  him  a feeling  of  immediate  success. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students  the  teachers 
Lad  done  the  following: 

1 . A unit  was  taught  on  oral  communication  needed  to 
talk  to  a clerk,  and  then  arrangements  wete  made  to 
visit  business  firms  so  (hat  students  can  practice 
with  clerks. 

2.  A unit  was  taught  on  ordering  food  in  a restaurant, 
and  then  the  class  brought  tlicir  spouses  one  night 
and  went  to  a restaurant  and  ate  supper  together. 

3.  A unit  was  designed  and  taught  on  border-crossing 
and  o:i  vegetables. 

All  of  the  above  units  were  developed  to  meet  the 
expressed  needs  of  the  students  in  the  class. 

The  teachers  were  most  enterprising  in  developing  these 
units. 

Two  teachers  combined  their  elapses  and  used  a team- 
teaching  approach.  They  also  developed  their  own  scripts  and 
tape-recorded  them  for  their  special  language  units.  The 
students  were  also  involved  ir.  the  making  of  the  teaching 
units 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

T his  final  section  will  consist  of  seme  general  observa- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the  evaluator  based  on  die 
information  gathered  in  tlu  trips  to  the  five  siatcs  in  Region 
VI. 


Observations 

The  most  obvious  observation  made  was  that  a large 
amount  of  information  has  been  gathered  and  assimilated  in  a 
useful  way.  Not  only  has  useful  information  been  generated. 
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but  many  fruitful  processes  and  techniques  have  also  been 
developed  lor  effectively  utilizing  this  information  in  doing  a 
belter  job  of  guidance  and  counsdr  » with  Adult  Basic 
Education  ' 'udents. 

The  ' empt  to  systematize  and  formalize  the  guidance 
and  counseling  functions  with  adult  students  has  focused 
attention  and  productive  energy  on  areas  of  exceptional 
need. 

Some  of  the  more  important  areas  of  concern  include: 
(i)  s)  eternalizing  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults,  (2)  the 
Teacher  Awareness  Bark  age,  (3)  the  use  of  university  person- 
nel, ar.d  (4)  coordination  of  adult  education  programs.  The 
specific  observations  for  each  of  these  areas  are  considered 
below. 

Systematizing  Guidance  and  Counseling  for  ABF 

1,  Those  persons  who  become  and  continue  as  ABE 
teachers,  counselors,  or  administrators  far  exceed  the 
average  educator  in  their  ability  to  “care  about  people” 
and  to  express  this  concern  in  a manner  that  is  readily 
apparent  to  and  appropriate  for  adult  students. 

2,  This  ability  to  interact  with  adult  students  in  a manner 
that  expresses  concern  foi  the  student  as  a person  of 
worth  and  consideration  is  vital  to  establishing  a “learn- 
ing environment,1’ 

3.  At  the  present,  the  expertise  for  teaching  and  counseling 
adult  students  depends  on  those  persons  who  arc 
successfully  teaching  and  counseling  adults.  It  cannot 
presently  be  obtained  from  personnel  or  programs  of 
training  institutions. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  those  persons  presently  succeeding  in 
teaching  and  counseling  adult  students  can  be  brought 
together  in  a body  of  knowledge  from  which  continually 
more  ctficient  training  programs  can  be  dc\  eloped. 

The  Teacher  A warm  css  Package 

1.  It  contains  much  material  that  has  proven  relevant  to 
ABE  personnel. 

2.  Its  Format  and  design  have  created  a flexibility  that 
makes  it  useful  under  many  varying  conditions. 
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3.  Hie  building  of  the  units  has  been  done  in  a way  that 
makes  it  possible  to  “pick  and  choose”  what  teachers 
need  without  overly  burdening  them  with  what  they  do 
not  want. 

4.  The  package  seems  to  be  most  relevant  as  an  instruction 
or  oriental  ion  for  new  teachers. 

5.  The  “stimulum -group  discussion”  aspect  of  the  package 
design  has  proven  most  productive  and  meaningful  to  the 
workshop  participants. 

6.  Although  the  package  has  proven  most  useful  to  this 
date,  the  full  potential  of  the  package  will  afford  greater 
opportunities  for  future  use. 

7.  ABK  teachers  have  expressed  a sincere  concern  and 
desire  to  improve  their  understanding  of  adult  students 
and  to  increase  their  abilities  to  interact  more  effectively 
with  them. 

The  irw  of  University  Personnel 

1.  This  pioject  has  brought  some  specialists  from  the 
university  community  into  contact  with  the  area  of  adult 
basic  education  and  stimulated  them  to  make  the 
concerns  of  the  ABK  student  a part  of  their  discipline. 

?.  Concern  and  some  action  is  beginning  to  be  focused  on 
the  development  of  graduate  programs  aimed  at  training 
persons  in  adult  basic  education. 

Coordination  of  Adult  Education  Programs 

1.  Where  cooperative  programs  are  being  conducted,  the 
results  arc  not  only  proving  to  be  postivc  to  the 
cooperating  programs,  but  ate  also  providing  more 
meaningful  and  productive  results  to  the  adult  students. 
’Jhis  has  been  particularly  tiue  when  ABK  programs  and 
adult  vocational  programs  have  been  coordinated. 

2.  ABK  programs  are  stimulating  the  public  school  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  providing  meaningful  adult  education 
programs  for  * Ar  communities. 


Recommendations 


Systematizi.ig  Guidance  and  Counseling  for  ABE 

Learning  from  experience  (trial  and  error)  can  he  an 
effective  learning  process,  but  it  is  probably  the  most 
inefficient  and  cosily  learning  technique. 

1.  Continued  elfort  and  monies  should  be  expended  to 
gather  an o evaluate  information  and  to  utilize  this 
knowledge  effectively  in  wdl-designcd  projects  and 
training  programs.  Local  and  state  projects,  as  well 
as  national  and  regional  ones,  should  be  stimulated 
and  supported. 

2.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  include  experi- 
enccd  ABE  teachers  and  counselors  in  the  teams  of 
those  who  design  and  develop  ABE  training  pro- 
grams. This  is  vital,  since  they  arc  the  personnel  who 
presently  possess  (he  expertise. 

The  Teacher  -rlicarrnm  Package 

1.  The  package  should  continue  to  be  used  for  the 
training  of  ABE  teachers,  especially  with  new 
teachers,  prior  to  teaching  ABE  classes. 

2.  The  package  should  have  an  additional  unii  added 
dealing  with  teaching  the  techniques  of  “good 
listening.”  Such  (raining  techniques  arc  available  and 
could  be  incorporated  into  a training  unit. 

3.  The  package  should  be  made  available  in  some 
manner  for  otner  programs  or  agencies  that  deal 
with  adult  basic  education  students. 

The  Use  of  University  Personnel 

1.  University  personnel  should  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Special  ABE  Guidance  and  Coun- 
seling Project.  Not  only  have  their  contributions 
been  beneficial,  but  the  by  products  that  have 
resulted  from  their  increased  knowledge  and  interest 
in  the  Held  of  adult  basic  education  may  also  prove 
to  be  even  more  beneficial  in  the  long  run, 

2.  Specific  research  on  the  characteristics  of  ABE 
students  should  be  conducted. 
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3.  Specific  research  on  effective  skills  and  techniques 
in  dealing  with  ABE  students  should  be  conducted. 

4.  Colleges  and  universities  should  be  encouraged  and 
supported  in  adding  graduate  courses  and  programs 
in  ABE. 

Coordination  of  Adult  Education  Programs 

In  order  to  meet  better  the  needs  of  ABE  students, 
cooperative  progrants  should  be  encouraged  on  aJ]  levels— 
federal,  regional,  state,  and  local. 

1.  ABE  programs  should  be  coordinated  with  adult 
vocational  programs  wherever  possible. 

2.  The  public  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  coordi- 
nate and  expand  the  adult  education  programs  in 
local  communities. 

The  above  general  observations  and  recommendations 
arc  but  a few  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  information 
collected.  However,  they  arc  the  ones  that  seem  most 
apparent  and  important  to  the  evaluator. 
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APPENDIX  VI  A 

ARKANSAS 

COMPOSITE  EVALUATION  FORMS  AND  PARTICIPANT  COMMENTS  FROM  THE  AREA  WORKSHOPS 


of  pu^e  if 


11ND-0F-DAY  EVALUATION  FORM 


you  have  suggestion*  (about  techniques,  material,  etc.)  for  improving  future  meetings?  (Jse  other  side 
of  page  if  necessary.)  


END  )F-DAY  EVALUATION  FORM 
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suggestions  (about  techniques,  material,  etc.)  for  improving  future  meetings?  (Use  other  side 


Were  you  interested  in  the  topics  Very  Quite  Some  but  Very 
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suggestions  (about  techniques,  material,  etc.)  for  improving  future  meetings?  J-jsc  •■ther  side 


f 
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Following  are  some  comrvnts  I rom  it crt\  No.  II  of  the  evaluation  form. 

Com.nents  - Little  Rock  Workshop 

•Some  of  the  materials  which  were  mentioned,  f would  like  to  secure  some 
of  them,  as  tests  to  give  to  cettain  persons. 

-More  time  should  be  fo;  discussions. 

• Need  more  time. 

-An  interesting  selection  of  participants. 

•Mo  re  time . 

• I enjoyed  everything  very  much. 

•The  room  was  kinda  cool,  but  the  meeting  more  than  made  up. 

-Use  smaller  group  discussions. 

• Need  a definite  evaluation  plan  that  can  be  used  in  all  schools. 

(Standardized  test  fer  8th  and  Sth  grade.  ) 

•Need  mo  re. 

•An  excellent  workshop. 

•If  possible  It  would  be  interesting  and  beneficial  to  have  someone  that  has 
been  successful  in  handling  a particular  problem  to  present  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  group. 

• 1 would  omit  some  of  the  slides  involving  statistics  which  »re  probably 
outmoded. 

•1  would  like  to  ace  more  exposure  to  new  materials  available. 

Those  who  sponsor  this  workshop  should  be  congratulated  for  a good  jo!  . 

It  may  be  more  effective  if  some  of  the  things  on  tape  were  explained  by 
the  discussion  leader.  There  wa>.  a great  deal  of  repetition.  f 

•Allow  more  time  for  group  suasions.  The  training  ! -Id  today  should  have 
been  held  in  two  or  more  days,  rather  than  or*. 
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-]  would  have  enjoyed  seeing  the  slides  cn  educations  1 innovations  in  ae  much 
as  wr*  arc  ,'»)!  l/asually  teachers.  Wore  emphasis  should  have  been  placed 
on  this  area.  More  tirn  was  needed  lor  discussion.  More  heat  was  needed 
in  the  building.  The  teacher-trainer  needed  to  learn  how  to  operate  the 
tape  recorder  to  adequately  present  female  voices.  Instructois  should 
know  how  to  operate  tape  recorders. 

Comments  - Pine  Bluff  V/oTkshpp 

-I  think  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  ways  and  means  of  recruiting 
students.  There  needs  to  be  an  immediate  payoff.  Perhaps  those  on 
welfare  could  bet  a pay  check  -aise  for  attending.  Once  the  teachers  Bet 
them,  they  will  be  abie  to  hold  them  by  converting  them  to  the  real  reason 
they  are  there. 

-1  think  participating  teachers  should  be  notified  earlier. 

-I  feel  as  though  it  was  very  good,  and  we  should  try  some  concrete  answers, 
if  ar.d  when  possible. 

-The  workshop  was  new-.  I found  out  about  the  workshop  only  a few  days 
before.  More  information  could  be  given  to  people  working  with  ABF. 

-Maybe  specific  suggestions  for  course  work. 

-3  feel  tha"  those  of  you  who  concentrate  in  this  field  are  far  better  able  to 
evaluate  the  needs, 

-I'd  like  an  extended  workshop.  Pd  enjoy  attending  at  least  two  we  .ks. 

-There  should  be  more  speakers. 

-Give  information  where  formal  training  in  teaenmg  Adult  Education  may  be 
obtained . 

-Should  have  these  type  workshops  more  often. 

*1  would  like  to  have  a pack.  More  people  (teacher*?  should  have  ABE 
training. 
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-I  think  that  if  wi-  ttjiild  !>(■  divided  up  into  groups  with  similar  problems, 
that  probably  more  could  have  burn  at complishf-d.  The  group  was  not 
organized  so  that  rath  could  discuss  similar  problems.  I think  it  was  a 
real  good  meeting. 

-Prepare  o packet  to  distribute  as  participants  register  for  the  session. 
-The  group  leaders  can  be  more  informative.  The  materials  used  were 
very  good.  There  were  no  real  conclusions  to  any  problems  because  of 
the  time  barrier. 

-Typed  information  to  take  home  in  addition  to  what  was  used. 

-I  think  that  Some  type  of  suggested  answers  or  solutions  to  p/esented 
problems,  60  as  to  give  teachers  ideas  about  how  to  solve  the  problems 
that  actually  exist  in  our  classes. 

-The  job  of  A BE  and  its  Staff  is  more  meaningful  to  me.  All  that  we  re 
invc'ved  should  be  commended  for  the  presentation  of  this  program. 

- Klore  direct  information  as  to  the  future  of  the  ABE  student  oifter  comple- 
tion of  his  ABE  classes. 

-In  fvture  meetings  I f*el  that  the  discussion  should  be  broken  into  small 
discussion  groups  which  will  enable  each  participant  to  take  part. 

-Give  materials  to  participants  to  take  to  their  community  for  use  -n 
teaching. 

Comments  - Newport  Wo rkshop 

-Just  want  to  attend  anothe  r- • this  was  my  first. 

-I  believe  that  the  program  presented  was  0,K. 

-There  should  be  more  time  for  discussions  and  presentation  of  films. 
-Best  of  this  type  I have  attended!  Not  ’’cut  and  dried.  " 

-The  workshop  should  have  been  longer.  (Possibly  2 days.  ) 
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-Some  discussions  were  dominated  by  * *»*w  which  did  Add  to  the  meeting, 
but  still  held  up  the  train  of  thought  in  presenting  the  packet, 

*1  suggest  that  more  orientation  material  niignt  to  sent  Ic  ABET  teachers. 
-Teachers  should  know  about  the  topics  to  be  discussed  before  the  meeting. 
-Teachers  should  be  informed  of  topics  before  workshop  time. 

-1  enjoyed  the  meetings  very  much. 

-Good!  1 didn't  even  go  to  sleep. 
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APPENDIX  Vl-B 

ARKANSAS 

MAGAZINE  ARTICLES  BY  DR.  ALVIN  McRAVbN  AND  MR.  LUTHER  BLACK 

III.  Magazine  Artie les  Concern  Ing  ABr 

During  the  month  of  February,  the  attached  article  appeared  in  Arkansas 
pub  I icat inns . 

The  article  by  Dr.  Me Raven  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Arkansas  Educa- 
tion, a monthly  ;v*azine  published  by  The  Arkansas  Education  Association. 


Adult  Basic  Education  Programs 


Dr.  A Ivin  Mt  Raven  is  professor  of  education 
r at  ^r^aLSas  Sfafr  Vnii'cnily.  He  is  Arkansas 

I consultant  for  Adult  Basic  Education  of 

}'.  tTj  Region  17/  for  the  V.  S.  Office  of  Education’s 

[ Yfl  J^'.  ;u1  Cvidance  Sennas  Division.  A native  of 
Missouri,  Dr.  Me  Raven  has  been  a biology 
I teachtr  and  a high  school  counselor.  He  is  a 

1 VM  1 Navy  veteran  of  World  War  H and  holds  his 
master’s  and  doctor's  degrees  from  the  (Vti- 
versify  of  Missouri. 


The  fcJeral  government  can  make  a 
worthv>f'»«c  Contribution  to  iht»  endeavor, 
but  il.e  real  lupport  will  ha'c  to  come  from 
the  itat'  plus  the  coneentratedeffort  ofthe 
local  community. 

There  are  many  major  problem*  Con- 
fronting the  Adi'’  Basic  Education  pro- 
gram today.  Two  of  these  problems  are: 
the  lack  of  pubhe  support,  and  the  dropout 
rate.  One  problem  any  educational  program 
face*  is  how  to  convince  the  public  that  the 
program  ii  worthwhile  and  need*  iti  sup' 
port.  This  may  be  particularfy  true  when  a 
progTam  has  been  in  existence  Tor  several 
ye’-s  and  the  public  has  formed  many 
faulty  perceptions  or  the  students  who 
attend  and  the  program  in  genera). 

One  way  to  overcome  this  lack  of 
lupport  ii  to  invite  the  public  to  participate 
in  the  program.  Generally,  people  w'ho  are 
informed  about  the  objectives  of  anrdtica 
tional  program  will  take  a positive  point  of 
view  . This  does  not  mean  ihat  goed  public 
relations  will  solve  2]|  of  the  problems  ihai 
confront  Adull  Basic  Education;  however, 
il  will  help  convince  ihc  community  that 
the  program  is  worthy  of  support.  The 
upgrading  of  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
studrn't,  either  vocationally  or  cultural!). 


is  an  investment  fur  the  Community. 
Changing  students  from  members  of  the 
unemployed  or  underemployed  ranks  to 
pa; :idpating,  contributing  members  of  a 
eommjnily  is  a decided  investment  lha. 
reaps  many  gains. 

In  any  community  there  are  many 
individuals  who  could  be  valuable  resource 
persons  for  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
teacher.  Properly  used,  they  tan  help  to 
iniorm  the  community  about  the  program, 
but  also  help  to  broaden  the  classroom 
-.xperiences  for  th''  Adult  Basie  Education 
student. 

Another  major  problem  is  the  reten- 
tion rate- especially  in  the  beginning  »rs 
lions.  Some  of  ihe  factors  which  have  been 
suggested  a s contributing  to  this  problem 
arc  discussed  briefly  in  the  following  para 
graphs. 

Most  Adult  Basic  Education  teachers 
have  been  trained  to  work  with  elementary 
and  secondary  children.  Because  of  (heir 
training  background,  they  have  a hard  time 
relating  to  adults  of  all  ages  and  levels  of 
skills.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no 
justif'cation  hit  this  concept.  The  super 
visors  in  Adult  Basic  Education  fctl  that 
the  teachers  arc  dedicated  professional! 
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isi  ■ i.ik<  l/i<  it  si  m-:i  :ln  \ do 

m.  I .ii i (n  i'm  A« lull  II. .Ml  I ,i!m  .ilji o i -hi 
ill  mi.  h m H ill  appear  ;h...  tins  is  a :n  gli 
fin  <?ils  in  aii  i. 

Mu  m-  is  a Ink  <il  aili  i|ualr  iiw,i:it. 
il.it.i  lit  m rilmi’i  l'  » Adull  llawi  Idinai-m. 
shkIi  iri . U'l.  It-  ih<r<  is  ,<  r.rfi'i- 

.in i r uni  ' >1  data  eoinirniiig  the  mmilx  r.  at;', 
range.  m x.  rliiiiii  groups,  .mcl  huin.il  ulu- 
lui  kgiound,  dal./  »'i itt«4  the 

ill. il. ii  Irli'lit  v and  behavioral  palteinv  ol 
iln  Adult  IJawi  i.tlui  alii  >n  sluth  nt  arc 
hiiornpktc  or  totally  Likin’.  This  is  the 
lypv  nl  rcsciirtli  daij  necessary  fur  rhe 
teacher  in  been  ms*  m<>re  1 1 Intent  in  iln* 
insfM.ttinrdl  f/riKs  s*. 

The  suderil  may  reason  that  vtrrc  he 
:s  an  Jil.ill  the  basic  skills  vs  ill  he  easier  to 
y;rasp  lit.  n when  he  is  as  in  school  pre- 
viou.p  . While  it  is  true  that  an  adult 
canri  it  be  compared  »o  a th.i”!  „ ado  pupil. 
t?u  learning  of  basic  skills  may  be  just  as 
diM  uult  and,  iri  some  insiirrues,  much  more 
dihimlt. 

Surveys  show  that  -10  Co  50  percent  of 
the  slut  lent  enter  the  program  for  voca- 
tiotial  improvement.  Thrri  is  a need  for  the 
program  to  provide  learning  experiences  for 
the  students  concerning  the  world  of  work. 
Ihevc  experiences  could  include:  job  inter- 
views specific  requirements  for  families  ol 
occupations,  advantages  and  disadv antages 
of  various  occupations,  urban- rural  employ- 
ment, opportunities  for  additional  training, 
etc.  1 he  student  who  is  informed  about 
Ihise  fjetors  vs 'll  be-  ..!>1e  to  make  a moie- 
n1  ahsl  ir  v ii  .if  n .if  choir c. 

Lack  of  Trained  Student  Penon'-el 
Worken 

Ibe  t rather,  as  sljlrd  prcviousl*  , does 
a gvXKl  job  in  the  program.  Itrs  main  j^b  is 
to  teath  basic  skill"*.  The  three  problems  - 
rescan  h,  learning  process  ind  vocational 
chuier-  .ere  interrelated  and  very  complex. 
The  tr.ifher,  while  Irving  to  cope  with  all 
of  *br  factor!!,  needs  .support  from  trained 
personnel  in  utrft  r tu  m rimt/r  these  prob- 
lem*. 

The  following  mgeo lions  are  n*»t  ri- 
te iidnl  In  he  a panacea  for  .ill  rdur.il  von.d 
and  vini.il  ills.  Mi  iu’ui.  the  wm*r  fol. 
tint  are  Worth  rxpfor.ng  rl  the  level  n| 
fitifaiy  I'  to  In  jppTci  iahli  r.iixd  doling 
the  IftlltY 

Iln  re  iv  a fin  il  for  |li<  f«  ,h  Ik  r ami 
1>.rvonrsl  e-Mikir  t»  know  the  iipir.il 
In  Ii.  s joi ,<l  p.iltiitn  ol  On-  i niinn^  Adah 


IJ.isu  I. dm  alion  vink  ntv  aKordi'ii;  to  j5<> 
lie.  I I h.oic  skills.  I)..  ■]..  loss.  r l.  v.l  skills 
slink  ms  ■[■•>!«  out  with  _■  ii.  r Ir'.jMirwv 
(ban  vmh ids  with  lii_ht,  }n  :>•  ntn-j,  'kills* 
Wllat  stand  irrb/ul  H-1  H.iIm,  «."h«|  l|i  i 1 1 
lli-.-  Adu't  Basil  J i ■rmnq  1 x.immaiior. 
<o nUihrn-  to  so  ,«it  r know  Ifdg.  aboul  tbi 
i num  g,  student  ,J  IVliai  p.rliiuiii  data 
would  contribute  to  a minimum  aiiritt"*. 
rale  olbir  than  st.rid.irdi/crf  tot  v/onv* 

WHjI  happens  to  th«' Arlufl  It. •»(  F.1  iimn 
sluddH  upon  tom  pi.  lion  of  jh.  i.iurM* 
work?  What  happens  lo  the  dropout*  IJ  .'s 
the  program  Failed  to  provide  for  his  r . ci v 
or  have  s./*-,,c  students  reached  a per  il 
goaf  and  not  frel  the  ruid  lo  Continue?  A 
good  continuing  research  program  will  pro- 
vide* ..rts wets  lo  many  of  these  rpis  Dions, 

The  Learning  Process 

Some  members  of  a beginn.ng  Adult 
Basic  hducalion  class  may  be  eager  to  read 
at  the  fint  session.  Other  members  id  ilu* 
class  may  be  very  sensitive  about  attempt- 
ing anything  in  the  beginning.  As  stated 
previously,  the  level  of  roinpe leney  may 
enter  into  the  behavioral  pattern  I he 
typical  Adufl  Basi*  Tducalion  student  has 
had  ntany  experiences  in  which  there  has 
been  eery  little  reward.  Ihr  f ist  pcrcepticn 
of  difrieuliy  on  his  pari  may  send  him  lack 
into  the  pattern  from  which  he  iv  trying  |o 
escape,  fui  some  students  il  may  lake 
soiiil  werks  to  build  enough  lonridinir 
to  feel  comfortable  in  class  If  the  teacher 
has  a reasonable  assessment  of  cjih  stu- 
ds nl's  skills,  he  could  assign  l.wks  that  are 
'inplc  bu>  challenging  to  the  student.  After 
the  student  has  experienced  success  tn 
these  tasks,  a more  H-lficei'l  task  \ -riodi- 
calls  will  probably  be  rr»‘l  sviili  snmr 
determination  and  n >1  tot  .if  despair.  Ihc 
student  needs  lo  sec  the  re!  at  inn  ship  be- 
Ivvcen  effoit  expended  anJ  successful 
completion  id  a task.  I he  leather,  in  his 
professiitt.il  judgment . m.iv  neid  in  spend 
a considerable  jrnourit  ol  lime  on  affiitise* 
lea.  mug.  as  ssr|1  js  the  cogni  |jsr  ,t»pisl. 

The  Personnel  P/oyem 

l he  till ini.il c*  mjccivs  eif  ihs  Adult 
H.ims*  1 .fiie.ii ion  proguns  depends  upon  the 
clawroon  leather.  Ihr  Adufl  Basic  I ifu- 
cation  program,  rioissver.  io*.ild  lie 
sir*  ngiln  neil  i on*  ii  In  able  iT  all  il.iW'om 
re.uhiis  h.uf  the  kiwio  of  pi  oli  n'Omi  s! 
p iMiinnl  w s.V*  is  mill  vs  bo  ”i  o«  voumiIi 
Jhotil  ihece  v.nii'Us  pi. J>|<  ins.  tin 
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jHrsuniul  worker  could  be-  of  assistance 
wilb  llie  research  djta,  in  assist  (he  slu- 
denis  to  understand  the  world  of  w ork  and 
its  requirements,  lo  atl  as  a liaison  person 
for  other  contributing  agencies,  |o  help 
with  public  rcl.-tions,  conduct  placement 
and  folfuw-up  studies,  and  to  help  counsel 
students  with  personal  problems. 


Jl  set  ms  the  beginning  ol  any  deeadc  is 
met  wiih  a certain  amounl  of  apprehen- 
>ion,  but  also  with  a sense  of  challenge. 
Certainly  the  challenges  f or  the  American 
people  arc  many  and  varied,  internal  and 
international.  Ihcsc  challenges  cannot  be 
met  without  raising  the  level  of  literacy 
above  the  decade  of  the  CD’s 
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State  and  National  Challenge 

?>  iA'IUTR  &1.NO. 


Eradication  ei.  illiteracy,  a Mate  wel 
national  challenge,  begins  with  eiuollrtvnl 
in  Basic  and  General  Adult  Education  Mr 
those'  who  missed  their  first  chance  ai 
formal  schooling,  or  air  unde i educated  for 
> 'pb'^i  cated  jobs. 

Th  Division  of  Adult  Education  is 
providing  the  strength  for  broadening  the 
philosophical  scope  of  education.  The  edu- 
cational philosophy  i'  to  be  stretched  to 
include  adequate  learning  opportunities  T>r 
each  hiiTdlc  c»f  a citizen's  Me. 

Aduh  c-ducation  i*  pushing  the  concept 
that  age  canned  be  j truly  beginning  and 
ending  d^tc  for  knowledge,  but  that  educa- 
tional growth  and  development  be  a lifers 
continuing  process. 

Two  programs  are  administered  by  the 
division:  (l)thc  General  Adult  Education 
program,  geared  to  adults  18  yean  of  age 
and  older,  and  having  9th  Rradc  and  above 
edi'catu mol  needs,  and  (2)  the  Adult  Basic 
Idccjlion  program  which  requires  a pc.  son 
to  be  16  ycais  of  age  and  older,  hjv  ing  less 
than  a 9th  gude  education. 

Adult  education  objectives  may  v ars  in 
relations  to  the  adult's  basic  academic  and 
social  needs.  However,  the  broad  objectives 
ate: 

l.lo  avsisi  adults  in  acquiring  in- 
c. cased  know  ledge  of  basic  and  academic 
and  social  '■kills. 

2.  It  broaden  the  opportunities  of 
adults,  so  that  the)  may  enhance  their 
economic  st jhilitv . 


3.  To  increase  the  chances  lor  more 
productive  and  profitable  employ  mi  nt. 

4,  To  assist  adults  in  diseovcMig  a 
lumlional  stream  in  relation  to  his  or  tier 
education  and  i*ccupat:onal  goals. 

The  Adult  Basic  cuiriculurn  involves 
(|j  reading  and  writing;  (2)  computation  of 
numbers;  (3)  English,  speaking  and  com- 
munication; {4)  functional  health  practices 
and  ^5)  citizenship  and  other  relative 
courses. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  include 
the  essential  high  school  subjects  such  as 
matlu  iratii  s,  science,  English  arid  social 
science. 

The  Adult  Basic  Education  program  is 
funded  9 O'TJ*  federal  funds  and  1(J%  by  the 
state  with  an  appropriation  of  SG3 1,826 
f >r  trve  1969-70  school  year.  Ccivral  adult 
education  is  financed  from  a state  appropri- 
ation ol  $7  5. WO  pei  year. 

the  division  has  about  663  leathtis. 
working  in  the  program.  Ninety  pv  r cent  of 
the  programs  arc  conducicd  during  the 
evenings,  Adult  basic  programs  mas  be 
found  in  82  school  districts  and  gernr.il 
adult  in  52  districts.  Adult  education  is 
sirving  citizens  in  57  counties  or  three- 
fourths  ol  the  slate. 

The  Adult  Basic  E.du<  ati<»n  program 
has  about  6,00n  adults  enrolled  this  sear 
and  the  General  Adult  program  h.w  2.60(1 
students  ai rinding  classes. 

TMrc  is  no  fer  to  a l tun)  thr  adult 
clisses.  books  and  supplies  art  provided 
aduhs  vshosr  education  j\  le<A  th.m  9lh 
grade. 
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ARKANSAS 


LIT!  LE  ROCK  ADULT  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  ABE  PERSONNEL 


Part-lime  ABE  teachers,  fa  hours  week: 

Juanita  Patton -- Pi  rector  of  a kindergarten;  two  years  teaching  ABE  Part-lime; 

9 months  teaching  basic  education  full-time  to  adults  under 
MDTA;  Arkansas  /\ BE  Workshop,  June  1968. 

Vcrnelle  Jones--F]rst  grade  teacher;  two  years  teaching  ABE  part-time;  9 
months  teaching  ABE  full-time. 

Estelle  Mat  this  - - Element  ary  Special  Education  teacher;  1 1/2  years  teaching 
ABE  part-time. 


I ranees  Ha  rmon- -Second*  ry  teacher,  Spanish  and  Social  Studies;  1 J/2  years 
ABE.Enghsh  as  a si^ond  language. 

Willie  Mae  Thrasher  - -Second  grade  teacher;  two  years  teaching  ABE  part- 

time;  Family  Planning  Workshop,  Norman,  Oklahoma, 
1969. 

Wilma  Harrison- -Elementary  principal;  three  years'  teaching  ABE  part  time. 

Gladys  Jane  s - - Elerncnta  ry  principal;  three  year-  teaching  ABE  part  time; 
Arkansas  ABE  Workshop,  June  1 /o8. 


Janet  Semplc-»FuL-Bmc  ABE  for  year  and  a half;  1 1/2  years  ABE  part-time, 

La  Von  Paync.-Secondarv  teacher.  Spanish'  ew  to  ABE  th  i year,  English  as 
second  language . 

Full-time  ABE  teachers,  )J  hour*  week: 

Joann  McGowan  - -Full -time  ABE  2 mentha;  previously  secondary  teacher; 
recently  completed  Misters  in  Counseling. 

Mary  Waliey  - - Full  >time  ABE  2 years;  previously  3rd  grade  teacher,  high 

■ chool  Fnglish  teacher;  Arkansas  ABE  Workshop,  Hot  Springs, 
A rkans , s,  July  1969. 

Janet  Semple-*See  above  on  part-time. 

Haicl  Atkinson-  - 1 2/2  years  full-time  Learning  Center  Teacher;  1 1/2  years 
full  -l  im>-  ABE  teacher;  15  years  total  leaching  adults  under 
Gl  bill,  EOA,  GED,  ABE 
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Charles  Stuck -- Full -time  ABK  one  month;  retired;  hired  temporarily  to 
relieve  overloaded  situation. 

Full-time  AP  C Secretary- -Thelma  Batson 
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Part-time  Night  Supervisor: 


John  Miller  - -Secondary  teacher;  new  is  year  i o ABE. 

J.  R.  Jones- -Project  Director,  CASA  project;  2 years,  part-time  aDE 
experience. 

Part-time  Counselor,  b hours  week: 

Glynn  McCalman* -New  to  ABE  this  year;  20  years  experience  working  with 
adults;  including  $ years  in  Brazil  as  counselor,  school 
administrator  teacher,  1 year  couns elor -probation  officer; 

1 year  counselor  for  Settlement  House;  1 year  counseltr 
for  NYC;  presently  assistant  director  of  "Green  Thumb,  " 
program  for  elderly  workers. 

Full-time  Supervisor: 

Martha  Nelsen-  - 1 1/2  years  as  full-time  ABE  local  supervisor  I 1/2  years 

counselor  for  MDTA  Adults  and  Youth;  3 years  leaching  basic 
education  to  MDTA  and  ABE  students;  Adult  Basic  Education 
Teacher -Tra .ner  Institute,  University  of  Texas,  July  1967; 
Arkansas  Staff  Associate,  Adult  Basic  Education.  Teacher- 
Training  Institute,  University' of  Texas,  1968,  I969'a  Staff 
Associate,  Arkansas  Adult  Basic  Education  Workshop, 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  July  1969. 

Number  of  full-time  students  in  program:  7ft 

Number  of  part-time  students  program:  126 
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ARKANSAS 


IN-SI-  RVICl'  ‘I  KAJNINCi  SESSIONS 
LITTLE  ROCK  ADULT  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 
November  1 arvJ  S,  \H10 


Saturday,  November  1,  1969.  was  the  date  of  the  first  sessionof  the  m- service 

training  program  for  Little  Rock  Adult  Vocational  School  personnel  involved  in  the 

Guidance  and  Counseling  project  pilot  program.  The  session  was  held  at  the 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  West  Roosevelt  Road,  from  8:00  a.m.  to  noon. 

Meeting  was  attended  by; 

Thelma  Batson Secretary 

Glynn  McCalnisn Counselor 

Rod  Jonc  Part-time  supervisor 

Ve  me  lie  Jones  - - - - Part  -time  teacher 
Juanitw*  Patton----Part-time  teacher 
Frances  Harmon--- -Part-time  teacher,  ESL 
Estelle  Matthia Part -time  teacher 
Willie  Mae  Thrasher* -- -Part-time  teacher 

Haiti  Atkinson Full-time  teacher 

Joann  McCo.^an  - - - - Full-time  teacher 

Janet  Semple-  - - -Full-time  teacher 

Charles  Stuck- -* -Full-time  teacher  (temporary) 

Bud  Lyle- -• -State  Supervl#  >- 

Martha  Ne’ ier- -•  -Supervisor;  Teache r-trai re r 

The  meeting  began  with  coffee  and  introductions  of  eve  ryone  - -their  full-time 
work  and  their  role  in  ABE.  Seven  cf  the  fourteen  present  are  full-time  ABE 
people.  Four  of  the  others  teach  in  the  public  schools;  three  are  in  elementary, 
or*  in  secondary.  One  is  director  of  a kindergarten,  one  is  director  of  Green  LigM 
a federal  program,  ant  the  other  is  director  of  the  r^SA  project  - -alt  o a federal 
program.  Only  two  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  Supervisor  and 
Teacher -trainer  have  ever  attended  an  ABE  Workshop.  Mrs.  Fatten  attended  the 
Arkansas  Workshop  in  June  1968,  and  Mrs.  Thrasher  attended  tSt  Workshop  on 
Family  Planning  in  Norman,  Oklahoma  during  the  summer  of  1969.  Experience 
ranged  from  very  extensive • -Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  had  taught  me  y adult  classes. 

< vc  i before  APE  \ as  init  iateri  - -to  very  little- -Ml . Stuck,  who  has  bee  n hired  full  - 
lime,  «n  a temporary  basis  to  relieve  an  o\  «t  leaded  situation  and  has  been  teaching 
Tor  three  weeks. 
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After  the  introductions  of  the  people,  there  was  an  explanation  of  terms,  uses 
of  the  words  ' package,  ' ’Maste r Unit,  " etc.  ; other  parte  of  the  mate  rial.  The 
o\erall  program  was  explained,  what  ha*;  gone  before,  what  is  planned  for  the  future 
and  where  we  fit  into  the  plan. 

During  the  sest*ons,  the  units  covered  were:  Unit  I,  Introduction;  Unit  II, 
Awareness  of  Human  Needs;  and  the  very  beginning  of  Unit  III,  Dropouts.  It  was 
decided  to  start  the  third  unit  and  continue  until  time  ran  out,  then  find  a stopping 


Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  was  on  the  ABE  statistics 
presented.  Local  statisti  cs  we  re  compa  red  to  the  regional  ones  . Some  oft!*. 
Special  Discussions  on: 

Implications  of  age  of  ABE  students 

1 . On  counselor 

2.  On  impact  of  program 

Local  Statistics  on  ages  and  dropouts 

FY  1969  she  as  we  are  attracting  many  more  younger  students  than 
before 

Average  age  FY  69  was  27  years  - -locally 

Dropoel  in  LR  FY  69  was  10  l / 2%  * -compare  d to  region  statistics 
Reasons  for  high  percentage  of  women 

1.  Bread ^winners 

2.  Tt  aditionally  "meet  ’ more  or  value  education  more 
Discussed  use  of  immediate,  tangible  rewards 

Middle  ‘Class  values  vi.  poverty  culture  values 
Difec-isaed  ise  of  test* 

TechniTues  used  fgr  testing,  reporting  results  to  students 

Differences  between  poverty  culture  differences  and  ethnic  differences 

Comment  by  black  teacher  that  she  often  had  special  feelings  against 
her  because  student  was  afraid  she  would  feel  superior  because  she  was 
black  and  she  had  made  it. 

Discussed  how  to  learn  about  ethnic  differences 

Discussed  film  and  decided  to  sN0w  it  first  at  next  session. 


point. 
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The  Unit  HI  on  Prcpvuts  v <i  * ;u<t  <*,  n„  little  dis  * u*«sii>i;  ha  <3  b*  pur*.  M 


was  decided  to  hold  ih*.  m :t  jiis.um  or  the  following  Saturday,  at  L.xttli  Rock  Adult 
Vocational  School,  arid  that  the  Liutfy  liln  wo  slJ  in-  shown  first.  The  package  was 
t.'llowf  d closely,  with  exception  of  the  completion  of  the  student  questionnaire. 

The  folder  was  di&r  jss  ?d,  but  was  felt  to  be  too  extensive  fer  c sc  with  A BE  students 
io r regular  c*e. 

Saturday,  November  I "? 1 9 • uas  the  dat*'  of  the  second  in-service  training 

session  for  Little  Rock  Anult  Vocational  ,.hooi  p* rsc  in*l  involved  i.i  the  Guidance 
and  Counseling  project  p;3ol  prrpra.n.  1 he  second  session  was  held  at  Little  Rock 
Adult  Vocational  Srhccl,  14th  and  Scott  Streets,  from  8.00  a.  m.  to  noon.  The 
meeting  uas  attended  by. 


Juanita  Patton — -Part-time  tc?chct 

Frances  Harmon Part-time  teacher,  ESL 

LaVon  Payne- Part-time  teacher,  LSI- 

Estelle  Matt  hi  s - - - - Part  - time  t eai  her 
Gladys  James ---  Fx  t-time  teacher 

Wilma  Harrison -Part-t.mc  tc-acher 

Janet  Semple Full  -t  .me  tea  c hei 

Charles  Slue k- -- -Full -time  uahtr  (tcmp^raryl 
Ma.iha  Nclsrn Supe  r>  is  or : T«rac  ho  r -trainer 


Again,  participants  wrft:  fir*  cted  with  immediate  reinforcements  - -donuts  and 
•c  offee-  -to  ease  the  pain  of  an  800  a.m.  Inc  el  ■ ng  on  Saturday.  The  Buffy  film  was 
shown  firal,  as  scheduled.  Approximately  an  hour  was  spem  *n  discussion  of  the 
film.  Everyone  fell  that  the  film  was  cood,  and  several  have  asked  to  view  it  again 
at  anothe  r t*n. ; . 

Discussion  following  Bu'fy  f.lm: 

Prejudices,  as  film  relates  to  Ncgio  s.  m Arkarsts 
iVhat  arc  wc  doing  7 
What  is  ihr  answer1 
Share  the  w ealth  7 
I du cation  * 

Jndivi  d jal  a<  •.*  pt*n<  ♦ ' 


Thelma  Bats  on- - - -Se  c rcta  ry 

Glynn  McCalman- Counselor 

Rod  Jones Part-time  supervisor 

Varnclle  Jonrs  - - - - Pa  rt -lime  teach,  r 
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Middle-*  lass  value 
our  solve  s ' 


- V.'hat  1 r * some  V Can  w*  recognix*  them  in 


Unit  III  - - Dropouts 

Discussion  of  techniques : 

Student  help  student 
Encoc  ragement 
Pat  on  back 
Sincere  compliment 
Genuine  concern 
Respect  of  person’s  dignity 
Phone  calls 

Remind  them  the>’re  learning 
Point  out  Successes 
Tactfully  inquire  of  other  students 
Post  cs  rds 

Unit  IV -- Emotional  Needs  01  Adulte 
Discussions  on: 

Basic  needs  of  adults  • •biological  n<eda 
Temperature  important  in  classroom 
Poor  medical  care 

Ef**ct  child  sick  has  on  parent’s  learning 
Emotional  needs 

Job  se cui-ity  - -effect  on  learning 

Acceptance  of  young  women  with  illegitimate  children- -how 
this  satisfies  her  emotional  needs  o/love#  acceptance,  security. 
Child  is  something  which  belong*  to  her. 

Desire  to  ''get  ahead"  is  middle.class 

Being  laay  is  not  necessarily  bad  outside  of  "middle -claai 

Valuing  education  is  middle-class 
Teachers  should  consider  nc eda  not  values 
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Unit  V--Don»«  sLn  ProMi-ms  /.  f f*  '.t  n.j;  Jj«*r furman"1 
Di  3 cushions  on : 

Uomcbtii.  Problems 
Child  care 
T ransportj  t jon 
Trouble  with  law 
Car  trouble 
Children  in  trouble 

Tape  by  1 r.  Grant  Venn  wit  not  played,  Participants  we  re  asked  to  read 
Dr.  Venn'*  "What  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Learner  is  Like"  and  Dr.  Edward 
Casavantes'  paper  on  the  "Curare  of  Poverty"  before  the  next  session  for  discussion. 

Unit  VI--The  Community  Structure  was  introduced  and  the  session  was  ended. 

One  of  the  vatuable  outcomes  of  these  session*  is  the  sharing  of  ideas  by  the 
entir  staff.  The  day  1 people  and  the  ’night"  people  did  not  know  each  othei‘,  for 
the  most  part.  In  the  past,  separate  in-service  meetings  were  held  became  it  is 
difficult  to  schedule  meetings  for  all  except  on  weekends.  The  teachexS  are  more 
aware  of  the  counselor  and  how  he  ran  help  them-*this  has  b~en  some  problem  in  a 
program  which  has  operated  for  f&jr  years  without  a counselor.  The  "regular  1 
ABL  teachers  and  the  ESL  teacher*  have  compared  likenesses  and  differences  in 
their  daises.  Discussions  ere  lively  and  all  seem  interested  because  all  are 
working  in  same  program  and  problems  discussed  are  ones  which  seem  to  apply  to 
all . 
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On  November  1 and  S,  1<169,  the  teachers  a n Adult  Basic  Education  m Little 
Rock  met  for  In-Service  Training.  The  study  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Martha  Nelsen, 
Supervisor  of  Adult  Basic  Education  in  the  Little  Rock  Schools. 

The  program  denned  a two-fold  purpose  (1  \ to  acquaint  the  teachers  with  the 
need  and  potentialities  of  the  program  in  Arkansas  and  pa  r ticula  r ly  in  the  LittleRoek 
area;  (2)  to  suggest  procedure  for  recruitment  of  students  for  challenging  them  and 
for  encouraging  the  discouraged  ones. 

My  personal  reaction  was  strong  and  positive.  J found  that  ever-  though'  many 
adults  are  very  anxious  to  improve  their  education,  most  of  them  suffer  from 
feelings  of  inferiority  that  foster  discouragement.  The  task  of  the  teacher  therefore 
is  both  to  teach  and  to  encourage.  This  latter  function  is  achieved  through  a warm 
concern  the  teacher  has  for  the  progress  of  the  students  and  a constant  one-to-one 
relationship  with  them. 

Responsibility  for  carrying  out  these  agenda  lies  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  teachers,  ft  j|  a large  but  very  challenging  and  rewarding  obligation. 


The  in-service  training  workshop  has  been  most  beneficial  in  many  facets  of 
understanding  Adult  Education.  The  name  of  the  package  itself  is  the  key  to  what 
the  workshop  has  accomplished  and  it  has  created  an  ".wareness  1 that  must  be  a 
part  of  any  successful  ABE  instructor. 

The  workihep  presented  the  opportunity  for  colleagues  to  communicate  and 
reflect  on  the  problems  and  ideas  of  one  another.  This  in  itself  can  strengthen  the 
program  with  r-.ore  unde r standing  between  faculty  members  concerning  classroom 
methods  and  media. 

Tl.e  keen  obiervationa  of  Middle-Class  morality  and  Puritan  ethica  versus  the 
Culture  of  Poverty  was  moil  beneficial  to  the  writer.  To  be  ever  aware  of  these 
b lie  differercei  is  a necessity  and  an  attribute  for  any  teacher  in  ABE. 

Finally,  the  p'lol  counselor  has  been  a definite  asset  to  our  program,  He  has 


Charles  Stuck 
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contacted  these  wi tit  succt-ssiv  : absences  in  an  effort  to  prevent  dropouts.  He  shows 
all  new  students  around  the  building  and  just  recently  hat  taken  over  our  testing 
program.  This  has  been  especially  hnlpful  for  the  writer  who  had  until  the  days  ol 
the  rilot  counselor  done  much  of  the  testing. 


Since  adult  education  is  a relatively  new  field  for  most  ABE  teachers,  leach*** 
training  programs  are  most  helpful.  Many  things  that  have  been  presented  are 
things  we  may  already  know,  but  fail  to  carry  out  with  our  students.  We  are  made 
mure  aware  of  our  students'  needs  in  many  areas  and  are  encouraged  to  try  new 
ideas  and  teaching  methods. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  program  is  the  exchange  of  ideas  among  fellow 
teachers.  The  material  has  been  presented  in  e very  effective  manner. 

Having  a counselor  available  for  our  students  is  a great  asset  to  our  program. 
There  times  when  students  need  to  talk  and  teachers  do  not  have  lime  for  him 
individually  .it  the  time  he  needs  to  talk.  Teachers  do  not  have  proper  training  to 
deal  with  many  of  the  problems  of  adult  students. 


Sever**,  reasons  make  the  in-service  training  program  valuable,  if  not  down- 
right indi  s pensable  to  the  serious  ABE  worker,  as  l see  it.  First,  direct  informa- 
tion is  presented  in  the  formal  sessions  which  would  pTobatly  never  be  obtained 
otherwise.  Second,  the  ideas  which  come  from  the  formally  presented  material 
and  the  informal  discussion  with  fellow  workers  become  seedbed  for  constructive 
planning.  Third,  the  teacher -trainer  ha s succes sf ully  slimu! ated  the  t r aine e f e 
concent  ration  on  the  basic  purpose*  and  opportunities  of  ABE.  All  in  all,  the  in* 
service  training  program  has  been  an  instructive,  simulating,  congenial  learning 
expe  nenct. 


Janet  Semple 


Juanita  Patton 
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The  ir-servire  workshop  has  been  quite  beneficial  to  me.  it  has  made  me 
aware  of  the  basic  needs  of  our  students.  As  a newcomer  to  ABE  classes,  the 
sharing  of  ideas,  new  methods,  and  materials,  and  the  progress  being  made  in  this 
program  have  aided  me  in  setting  up  certain  objectives  lor  our  students.  The  pro- 
cedure used  for  conducting  the  workshop  has  been  very  effective  in  maintaining  the 
interest  of  all  the  participants. 

The  counselor  has  been  an  asset  to  the  ABE  classes.  We  live  in  an  era  of 
specialization,  and  I do  not  feel  competent  jn  dealing  with  many  of  the  personal 
problems  our  students  may  have.  It  giv^s  me  a feeling  ol  comfort"  to  know  that 
there  is  someone  we  can  go  to  to  get  help  for  our  students.  He  ia  definitely  needed 
in  our  program. 


The  ABE  in-service  training  program  has  been  excellent  to  this  point.  The 
material  is  concise  and  extremely  informative  as  to  the  problems  facing  the  ABE 
students.  From  the  understanding  of  these  problems,  I feel  that  we  as  ABE  staff 
members  can  provide  a better  program  for  the  students.  There  are  a number  of 
benefits  to  be  derived  not  only  from  the  prepared  material,  but  also  from  the  group 
discussions.  These  discussions  give  staff  membv  rs  a tl^nce  to  exchange  ideas  and 
experiences  and  learn  from  each  other. 

Becauae  of  the  innovative  nature  of  having  a counselor  for  part-time  ABE 
students,  it  is  difficult  to  fully  assess  the  impact  at  this  time.  However,  the  stu- 
dents seem  to  be  very  receptive  to  the  idea.  They  have  someone  who  they  can  go  to 
to  get  some  answers.  " Many  times,  the  ABE  teachers  and  supervifOrs,  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  duties  do  not  have  the  time  to  counsel  with  the  students  as  they 
might  like  to.  They  also  might  not  have  at  their  disposal  the  information  necessary 
to  really  aid  the  student.  By  having  someone  whose  only  job  is  to  provide  this  infor- 
mation and  help  the  student  solve  his  own  problems.  1 feel  that  wt  are  offering  a 
much  more  comprehensive  program  for  the  ABE  student. 


Estelle  Matthis 
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J.  R Jones 


The  in-service  training  has.  been  very  valuable  because,  although  my  class  is 
different,  it  1135  helped  me  to  learn  snore  about  working  with  adults.  From  the  dis- 
cussions I've  gotten  ideas  L could  adapt  to  my  own  particular  need,  and  through  the 
film  and  other  materials,  1 realized  problems  these  students  might  have  that  should 
be  considered.  It  has  given  me  a better  picture  of  the  overall  program.  I've  been 
to  many  education  workshops  and  meetings,  but  none  has  been  as  valuable  as  this. 

Glynn  has  been  most  willing  to  help,  but  there  is  little  that  he  can  actually  do 
to  help  me,  I'm  sure  that  he  would  help  me  if  I asked.  1 do  not  know  if  my  students 
have  gore  to  him  with  problems. 


In-Service  Guidance  and  Counseling  and  its  relation  to  ABE  students  impre.* 
awareness  concerning  the  problems  of  the  ABF  student  at  home  and  their  affect  on 
probi ems  a school. 

The  method  in  which  the  packet  was  Ret  up  was  most  effective,  particularly 
the  listing  of  Behavioral  Object  ;ts.  The  human  characteristics  of  the  ABE  stu-dc; 
were  most  perceptive. 

The  preventive  measures  against  drop  outs  were  rrost  profitable  along  with 
referral  procedures,  All  of  this  is  necessary  material  for  the  amount  of  counsel 
that  gc  ; s on  between  student  and  teacher. 

Last,  but  of  most  prominence  of  mind  was  the  vivid  detail  concerning  the  dr 
ferences  in  the  culture  of  poverty  and  ethnic  differences.  This  subject  brought 
about  4 profitable  conversational  interplay  at  our  workshop  in-Service  Trainir- 
as  a w>hole  was  a iucccss  lor  me  and  for  the  program  ’n  our  school. 


In-Service  sessions  are  a time  of  sharing  ideas  and  experiences,  develop.-, 
an  awareness  of  adult  needs  and  problems,  and  nhantir.g  our  teaching  method1- 
a more  effective  learning  process. 


Frances  Harmon,  ESL 


Hazel  Atkinson 
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The  previous  srssuns  have  been  just  that  with  a primary  emphasis  on  awar» 


ness  of  needs  arid  problems  in  guidance  and  counseling. 

Just  hou  much  one  can  benefit  from  the  sessions  will  be  determined  by  the 
willingness  of  the  teacher  to  accept  each  individual  a*  a person  of  worth  and  to 
understand  his  needs  and  problems. 

These  sessions  should  re -activate"  teachers  to  an  awareness  of  individual 
ano  group  needs,  an  accessmelit  of  our  own  values,  and  h*  need  to  accept  and 
understand  each  ABE  student. 


Joann  McGowan 


0 
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APPENDIX  VI  E 


o 
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iifflinaffaHaaaa 


ARKANSAS 

COUNSE  LORS"  MONTHLY  REPORTS  rROM 
LITTLE  ROCK  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

The  primary  objective  of  the  counselor  during  September  was  to 
become  generally  oriented  to  the  school,  its  staff,  faculty,  curriculum 
and  students.  The  A&E  Supervisor  was  onerously  helpful  by  working 
overtime  to  see  that  this  was  accomplished. 

During  the  first  week  the  counselor  and  supervisor  spent  much 
time  in  discussing  the  ambitions  of  the  school  and  its  resources  for 
accomplishing  them,  rhis  time  of  orif.tation  proved  to  be  very  helpful 
if  not  indispensable,  because  most  of  the  initial  counseling  ojportvni*- 
ties  arose  informally  from  minor  problems  related  to  registration, 
testing  and  clacs  ssignments. 

During  the  firs*  vet,,  also,  the  counselor  was  introduced  to  all 
AriE  teachers  and  classes.  The  introductions  verc  infernal  and  in  most 
classes,  especially  smaller  ones,  this  gave  opportunity  for  the  counsel- 
or to  become  individually  acquainted  with  students  through  light  con- 
versation 

t\cn  though  introduced  as  '“counselor”  most  students  did  not  imme* 
diately  understand  the  meaning  of  his  role  except  vaguely,  as  being 
someone  on  the  Staff  vho  offered  to  “'help1’  any  student  in  any  v.iy  he 
c ou 1 d . 

Initial  acquaintance  with  students  began  to  enlarge  bv  sharing 
■'break  time”  with  them  and  by  accepting  imitations  to  visit  classes. 
This  was  csjicially  profit iblc  with  the  classes  of  fcrcign  students 
studying  h.:1»*h.  Ihc  counselor's  » sport  with  these  see.ntd  C5reci.illy 
notur.il  Iccju-c  of  his  hiving  l . , >.  J sc.crdl  'cats  in  anoT-.cr  con  ti> 

..nd  beinc  hi  - 1 ingu.il . 
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VXti'Ui  5, 


C''un  so  J i >r  iuuribt.ls.U  4 students 

A.  M i JO  1 c - .j  god  Ncj»ru  woman : Sought  counselor  voluntarily,  Has 

been  in  AtfT.  2 or~T  years.  Man  made  considerable  ingress, 
but  someone  in  community  had  told  Her  that  if  shv  nadn’t 
earned  high  school  certificate  by  now  she  probably  couldn't 
ever.  Counselor  remi-Jed  her  of  progress  she  had  iradt  and 
encouraged  her  to  continue 

b.  I ta  1 ian-American  family:  AjBL  husband  sought  counselor  af.cr 

counselor's  visit  to  class- -most  ly  just  wa.jted  to  talk  with 
someone  sympathetic  to  his  problems  witi  language.  He  also 
wanted  counselor's  assistance  in  obtaining  [ ngl : sh- Tta 1 ian 
lictionary.  Counselor  promised  to  seek  dictionary  and  pro- 
mised to  visit  him  on  daytime  job  and  family  at  home. 

C.  Young  Middle-aged  ABE  Negro  nan:  Has  family,  full-time  job-- 

wa.ted  assurance  That  he  might  actually  attain  high  school 
diploma.  Counselor  consulted  KRAI  test  grades  and  one  of  his 
teachers  and  later  assured  him  that  school  staff  felt  it 
quite  possible  that  he  might  enter  G.t.D.  program  in  January 
a:  d obtain  his  G.E.D.  certificate. 

D.  living  Khitc  Man:  G.E.h.  Counselor  met  student  at  registra- 

tion office  and  t.ilVed  informally,  Me  wanted  to  complete 
high  school  and  was  uninformed  on  how  to  gi  about  it.  ios 
too  late  to  begin  classes  in  G.t.D.  but  willing  to  work  in 
ABE  until  next  semester.  ABF.  supervisor  and  counselor  ob- 
served that  his  KRAT  grades  were  high  and  thought  he  might 
echiive  in  G.t.D.  level.  Counselor  discussed  this  with 
teachers  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  given  th  s 
opportunity  to  try  G.t.D. 


October  S,  1%9 

Counselor  spent  much  rim-  on  phone  talking  with  person:-  who  had 
enrolled  in  ABE  and  had  either  not  returned  »or  classes  or  had  attended 
some  and  quit.  This  proved  to  be  tire  well  spent.  Counselor  disco'  ered 
that  one  had  found  a job  working  at  night  and  counselor  directed  him  to 
ABL  day  school.  Two  others  uad  conflict  one  schci  night  but  could  at- 
tend other  night.  These  and  others  were  referred  to  ABE  supervisor  for 
working  out  schedules.  Also,  counselor  talked  with  several  students 
informally  about  miner  pfohirr*’ --persona  1 .-r  J acridcmic. 


Oct nbcr  9,  19<>9 


Counselor  talked  informally  with  several  students.  Telephoned  5 
•ii'entecs  and  one  middle-aged  Negro  woman  came  by  to  tiilk  bricfl) 

(during  break  tine)  about  minor  problems- -academe  and  domestic.  Coun- 
selor encouraged. 

October  14,  1%9 

Counselor  phoned  absentee  students.  Succeeded  in  arranging  in- 
terview for  one  ABE  student  with  supervisor  rearranging  schedule. 

A.BL  teacher  asked  counselor's  aid  with  intoxicated  student. 
Counselor  visited  class  recommended  that  teacher  suggest  student  visit 
for  interview.  Student  asked  to  postpone  interview  until  another  night. 
Teacher  and  counselor  agreed  that  student  should  remain  in  class  that 
night . 

Counselor  spent  an  hour  with  an  I ta 1 ian-Amcrican  ABE  student  who 
care  on  a nor.-class  night  uor  student)  who  sought  help  in  several  dif- 
ferent areas,  motly  related  to  language  difficult).  Counselor  called 
two  Ital  iaii-Amcrican  friends  One  invited  student  and  counselor  anc 
families  to  visit  in  his  ho^e  Jar  r in  week.  Accepted. 

October  IS,  1909 

Much  of  counselor's  time  is  spent  in  brief,  miner  and  informal 
counseling  situations.  These  of  course  arc  not  recorded.  The  problems 
range  from  minor  school  difficulties  to  continuing  problems  which  ha\e 
been  discussed  on  other  occasions.  Counselor's  objective  in  all  of 
these  is  to  help  create  a friendly  environment  augment  confidence  in 
students  labilities  and  convince  students  that  school  personnel  are 
honestly  trying  to  help  further  their  education. 


Counselor  was  asked  for  counsel  by  one  of  ABE  ttachers  concern ing  .» 
minor  personal  problem.  Conversation  was  limited  by  ‘'break  time.'1 
Offered  some  recommendation. 

October  29,  1969 

Counselor  made  calls  to  some  absentees  and  visited  3 classes 
informa  1 ly. 

One  middle-aged  Negro  woman  student  talked  with  counselor  about 
her  progress  academically.  Counselor  checked  with  teccher  and  consulted 
KRAT  test  and  offered  encouragement. 

Visits  such  as  this  almost  always  give  opportunity  to  discuss 
personal  and  family  relationships--^, ot  by  direct  questioning  by  coun- 
selor, but  by  casual  conversation.  Often,  the  student  just  sub- 
consciously wants  to  vocalize  theretofore  unspoken  thoughts.  At  other 
times  the  student  seems  to  be  asking,  indirectly,  for  support  or  approv- 
al for  a personal  dev.jion  either  already  made  or  about  to  be  made. 

November  4,  1969 

Counselor  phoned  absentee--white  middle-aged  male,  to  offer 
assistance  on  attendance.  Student  had  once  sked  for  interview  with 
counselor  and  didn't  follow  through.  He  said  he  W3S  discouraged  be- 
cause li»t  year's  teacher  had  not  come  back  this  year.  Counselor 
granted  that  students  learn  at  different  rates  of  progress  with  differ- 
ent teachers  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  transfer  to 
another  class.  He  promised  to  come  talk  with  counselor  and  ABE  super- 
visor regarding  this.  Counselor  will  follow  up. 

Visited  7 classes  where  one  teacher  was  having  to  divide  atten- 
tion between  them  for  awhile.  Offered  assistance  to  teacher  and  lab 
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students. 


As  a result  of  the  interview  reported  above,  another  .student 
from  the  same  class  v;*s  recommended  to  counselor  by  Mrs.  M.  Jhe  stc'nd 
student  also  wanted  to  be  encouraged  about  her  academic  j.rcg.  vsw . 

Counselor  consulted  her  file  and  with  Supervisor  in  wrder  to 
honestly  assure  student  of  progress. 

Counselor  observes  that  very  rei  students  seek  a fcrrral  counsel- 
ing session  with  him  until  some  kind  cf  informal  rapport  is  established 
cit.’^r  directly  with  the  student  or  a friend  of  that  student.  Exception 
to  this,  of  course,  arises  when  student  bel  ves  that  counselor  is  some- 
how related  to  academic  status  of  students. 

October  22,  19L9 

Counselor’s  time  was  filled  profitably  this  evening  by  visit  to 
school  by  Mr.  Bob  hood  and  Pat  Prewitt  of  Austin  office  of  ABE,  and  Mr. 
Buddy  Lyle  and  Mr.  Luther  Black  of  Arkansas  Department  of  fcducation. 

This  visit  proved  veTjr  informative  and  encouraging  to  counselor. 

Also  on  this  evening  counselor  talked  with  G.f.D.  student  at 
her  request.  This  was  second  visit  by  Mrs.  R . On  first  visit  she  had 
discussed  rostly  School  technicalities.  At  this  tine  she  sought  coun- 
selor's help  in  getting  a better  daytime  job  and  requested  future  inter- 
view to  talk  about  other  personal  problems, 

October  28,  19b9 

Supervisor  requested  that  counselor  offer  assistance  to  teacher 
and  students  involved  in  rearranging  of  two  classes.  Counselor  was  on 
hand  in  classroom  for  awhile,  offered  assistance  to  teacher  and  'stood 
by"  for  any  opportunity  to  help.  This  may  h:i\e  contributed  s.re  to 
acceptance  of  change  by  students,  especially  <n  one  of  the  cli.-Si.'  wi.tn 
counselor  haJ  > Tediously  fever, c f.iirl'  well  .ivnp.M toted  wtth  ill  students 
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Counseled  (i.L.D.  student  recently  divorced  regarding  personal 


problems  and  then  called  in  supervisor  to  discuss  academic  problems  and 
future  plans  of  study, 

October  16,  1969 

On  this  evening  counselor  and  wife  accepted  invitati  n from 
1 tal ian-American  friends  to  bring  an  Ital i an-American  family  from  ABE 
English  class  to  their  home  for  social  visit.  Tr  seemed  very  suc- 
cessful in  augmenting  friendly  it.Jationv.hi]  Time  will  t such 
■'extra-curricular"  activities,  but  counselor  hopes  that  similar  oppor- 
tunities will  come  again. 

October  21,  1969 

Counselor  telephoned  several  absentees  to  offer  assistance  to- 
ward facilitating  regular  attendance  of  classes.  ABE  student  at  break 
time  came  to  inquire  if  she  is  progressing  satisfactorily  academically 
(Negro,  middle-agrd) , Counselor  consulted  file  and  conferred  with  ABE 
Supervisor,  then  assured  her  that  she  has  made  considerable  progress 
and  should  by  a'ii  means  continue  in  school.  She  promised  that  she 
would.  Student  talked  then  of  her  background  and  family.  Counselor  is 
familiar  with  her  hone  community,  "Dark  Comer"  and  Fargo  of  Monroe 
County,  having  served  last  year  as  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Counselor 
in  that  area. 

Student  told  about  having  lost  < of  her  6 snail  children  in  a 
fire  a few  years  ago.  Counselor  believes  that  such  information  espe- 
cially when  volunteered  is  immeasurably  valuable,  both  in  establishing 
Tappcrt  with  student  and  in  offering  wise  counsel.  lhe  fact  that  Mrs. 
W.  lost  4 of  her  6 children  so  quickly  and  tragically  has  apparently 
intensified  her  uesire  to  he  a good  parent  for  her  rrm; lining  2 children. 
This  includes  becoming  as  > el 1-cJucated  as  possible. 
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Called  y year  old  white,  male  absentee  who  says  he  Rots  in  lutt 
from  work  tsheet  me*  \)  Hit  intends  to  return  t class. 

j l>  year  old.  single  white  male  sought  counselor  to  see  if  he 
couldn't  learn  some  manual  skill  without  having  to  learn  basic  educa- 
tion. Counselor  acknowledged  this  possibility  b*  uggested  that  to  be 

a good  craftsman  of  any  skill  that  reading,  writing  and  aiithmctic  were 
essential.  He  agreed. 

November  S,  19b9 

On  previous  week,  foreign  born  st  'ent  rrH jested  counselor  to 
write  letter  to  Berlin  in  New  York  requesting  inf  rmation  on  records 
and  tapes  for  Italian  learning  Tiglish.  Counselor  wrote  letter  and 
crmmunicated  same  to  student. 

Took  visitors  on  tour  of  building  aod  brief  orientation  on  Afll 
Visited  with  classes  at  break  tire. 

November  12,  19b9 

Offered  assistance  at  request  of  Supervisor  to  ABt  teacher  who 
is  having  difficulty  with  3 students.  Tvn  had  been  suspended  for  1 
week.  The  third,  a new  student,  continues  to  harrass  1,.c  teacher.  . . 
says  he  is  from  Georgia  and  seems  to  be  proud  of  his  racial  prejudice. 
Counselor  promised  to  assist. 

Counselor  met  two  new  students  from  Mexico  in  registrar's  office 
and  took  them  to  foreign-bom  English  class  -introduced  them  to  teacher 
and  class.  Visited  the  class  for  awhile. 

Supervisor  and  counselor  had  conference  with  local  NtC  counselors 
related  tc  problems  mentioned  abo.e.  ATE  student  cane  voluntarily  to 
taH  aH-ut  various  em.  ti  n l problems.  long  (1  hour)  convcrs  it  ion  in 
which  fabler,*  ringed  fiur  difficulty  i.i  hum  in  relations  with  diyt,-e 
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employer  (student  is  waitress)  to  relationship  to  boyfriend,  parents 
and  neighbors. 

Counselor  rw  vdy  listened  and  offered  encouragement . Student’s 
genera]  lack  of  confidence  affect  her  academic  work.  Counselor  recom- 
mended .vat  she  have  a thorough  physical  examinat ion- -in  partly  in  hopes 
that  .hysician  might  observe  emotional  problem  and  off ’r  necessary  medi- 
cation. Also,  physical  exam  might  disclose  need  to  lose  weight. 

Student  promised  to  see  physician  and  asked  for  future  interview. 

.November  13,  1969 

Counselor  arrived  early  to  intercept  several  r.ev  students  whom 
Supervisor  had  personally  recruited  from  College  Station  (very  low- 
income,  Slum  iuburb) . Assisted  Supervisor  ir  wtl.v  ning  7 new  students 
and  getting  oriented  to  class.  Counselor  had  some  advantageous  rapport 
with  these  because  of  familiarity  with  College  Station--discoN eied 
mutual  acq  ■ .intances.  Called  several  absentees  (ABE] . One  had  been 
ill,  promised  to  return,  ore’s  husband  was  rather  unresponsive  to  phone 
call,  was  deer  hunting  and  another  said  job  hours  conflicted  with 
ABE. 

November  18,  1969 

Visited  ABE  class  which  was  receiving  new  teacher  a:  J offered 
assistance,  supervisor  requested  counselor  to  converse  with  2 new  stu- 
dents from  Mexico,  who  had  appeared  on  wrong  night  for  Engli sh-Learner s 
class.  This  gave  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  and  offer  assistance 
with  future  difficulties. 

Took  S new  ABL  students  on  lour  of  Vocational  Classes  section  of 
school  and  explained  why  we  cc.isidcre.1  basic  education  essential  before 
trying  to  learn  Sfccialiicd  skills. 
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Took  two  Mexican  students  (see  above J to  their  residence.  Ihey 
speak  virtually  no  English  and  would  have  had  to  wait  5 hours  for  ride 
heme.  Telephoned  absentees. 

November  19,  1969 

Talked  briefly  with  foreign  students  in  reference  to  letter  I 
had  written  on  their  behalf  requesting  information  from  book  company. 
Visited  2 ABE  classes  and  spent  extra  time  with  foreign-born  English 
class  and  offered  to  assist  with  row  students. 

November  24,  19b9 

The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  informal  activities-- 
helping  in  the  general  office,  etc.  One  young  man  came  to  counselor  who 
requested  general  counsel  on  his  future.  He  wanted  to  own  and  operate  a 
small  business  (welding  $ machine  shop).  He  realizes  need  for  basic 
education  and  wanted  to  study  4 nights  a week.  Counselor  and  Supervisor 
explained  difficulties  of  trying  to  attend  classes  every  night.  Coun- 
selor took  him  to  see  reading  lab  and  teacher  and  after  considerable 
conversation  he  decided  to  take  ABE  2 nights  a week  and  special  reading 
lab  extra  hours.  Counselor  visited  2 AFl  classes. 

November  25,  1969 

New  ABE  student  asked  for  help.  Counselor  introduced  Mm  to 
supervisor  and  state  counseling  supervisor  who  was  visiting.  TalkcJ 
briefly  about  his  particular  interest  and  background.  Introduced  hin 
to  teacher  and  to  other  class  members. 

Roy  Fuller,  graduate  student  of  ASH,  Rucl  L.<li,  of  Am  ms. is 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Project  L'ireulir,  and  Maitha  Iscn,  1'  il  AH 
Supervisor  and  1 gave  Biographical  Pita  for-,.-  ;;!vjvir*s  dir  Mg  cJ.ms 
per  Lod*. 
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December  2,  I9b9 

Two  new  ABE  students  arrived  and  were  presented  to  Counselor, 
Supervisor  and  class.  (5avc  brief  orientation  to  them  and  administered 
UFA!  and  graded.  Counselor  called  one  absentee  and  phone  conversation 
became  lengthy  counseling  session. 

As  weeks  go  by  it  seems  that  counseling  experiences  tend  more 
toward  personal  and  family  relationships  than  academic  problems.  This 
is  natural  in  this  school  because  the  local  ABE  Supervisor,  fortunately, 
is  always  accessible  for  counseling  cn  academic  r*ff  irs,  both  to  faculty 
members  and  to  individual  students. 

This  is  good,  because  Coc.iselor’s  training  a' d t>jei:ence  is 
strongest  in  personal  counseling  on  emotional,  f fj~ij  ly  , economic,  etc. 
relationships . 

December  3,  1969 

Counselor  spent  total  evening  helping  eight  AM  t =.  dents  (by 

twos)  answer  biographical  data  questionnai res . (For  I of  I.  project.) 
This  proved  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  gettir,  Lctr.r  acquainted 
with  students.  Even  though  Counselor  administers  tc^ts  now’  to  new 

enrol  lees  and  thus  finds  opportunity  for  establishing  ra^;-:rt  through 
that  phase  of  academic  orientation  and  placement,  rc  ti  graphical  data 
questionnaires  dealt  with  personal  information  and  attitude. 

December  9,  3969 

AliE  teacher  alerted  Counselor  to  student  w^vn  she  would  recommend 
later  in  even  nfi  for  counseling.  This  gave  opport  rr.l  f . r Ccunselcr 
to  J repare  by  becking  file  for  basic  information  (n  >■(,  let. 

student’s  problems  wCri:  n r.urh  ab~ut  w'  tE-  r she  ca  Id 

cecd  in  G.L.D.  if  she  tricJ  next  month,  and  : personal  jr.-llc-s  tr.- 

volvirg  a)  concern  for  future  cmploxnert,  chilJicn’?  , .iu,  ,\J 
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M pessH-i  1 ity  of  moving  out  of  state.  Tried  to  give  support  in  all 
areas  cl  concern  and  aho  promised  to  introduce-  her  to  one  of  the  H.L.D. 
tCu'hcrs  kho  would  discuss  0 . E . 0 . course  expectations  with  her. 

Administered  KRAI  test  to  new  ABL  student,  and  then  helped  in  his 
initial  orientation. 

December  10,  1969 

Administered  nine  more  "Biographical  Data1'  questionnaires.  Also 
xeported  and  discussed  the  December  5 and  6 conferences  on  Guidance  and 
Counseling  at  Dallas  with  Supervisor  and  some  faculty  members. 

December  16,  19t>9 

Administered  more  ''Biographical  Data"  questionnaires. 

Counseled  young  i_3-30  yrs.)  ABL  male  student  in  reference  tc 
his  academic  progress. 

Cr-inselcd  middle  aged  female  C'.  l .D.  student  in  reference  to 
family  difficulties. 

January  7,  1970 

,‘dministcred  h RAT  tests  to  three  students.  After  testing  each 
one.  Counselor  conferred  with  Supervisor  on  placement,  gne  orientation 
to  school  ?nd  introduced  to  teachers. 

Counseled  with  two  C.t.U.  students  separately.  Both  icre  middle- 
aged  women  who  were  apprehensive  about  approaching  final  G.L.D.  exam. 

Counseled  one  young  ABL-.  student  who  was  admittedly  suffering 
from  post-holidays  dtjressxon.  (Other  persons  seen  to  havp  the  sar.c 
malad),  expect? Ily  with  urusual  ly  severe  weather  accompanying,  lhc  sur- 
rnsc  here  was  that  it  is  usuilly  wc"«.r.  *ti:dc:it*  who  \ocali:c  this  J'- 
] nsMin  rather  th»n  the  rcn.l 
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Jariujry  8,  1970 

Administered  bRAT  test  to  two  enrolling  ABL  students.  Both  were 
joung  men  in  their  early  twenties,  one  is  a son  of  the  owner* manager 
of  a large  local  electrical  company.  Counselor  spent  extra  time  with 
this  boy  and  his  mother  because  it  seems  especially  important  to  them 
that  he  be  adjusted  to  the  school  and  succeed  academically,  Apparently 
he  has  had  a background  of  illness,  which  limited  regular  school  atten- 
dance though  he  continued  in  local  high  school  until  last  year  when  he 
was  71  years  of  age. 

Counseled  two  other  students,  one  C.E.D.,  one  ABE,  both  female, 
who  are  emotionally  oepressed. 

So  many  adult  students,  especially  of  ages  approximately  35-43, 
usually  women,  seem  to  appear  depressed  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Some  have  full-time  jobs  and  are  tired  at  the  time  of  evening  classes. 
The  attitude  of  some  seems  to  be  expressed  accurately  by  Peggy  Lee's 
recently  popular  song-question,  "Is  That  All  There  Is?"  Their  question, 
vocal  or  unspoken  is  "Is  there  no  more  meaning  to  life  than  this?" 

Some  of  these  are  reflecting  economic  frustration,  others  re- 
ligious frustration  and  various  emotional  complications.  Most  of  them 
will,  however,  complete  their  basic  education  and  C.E.D.  and  this  ac- 
complishment will  offer  substantial  therapy  toward  emotional  and  eco- 
nomic well  being. 

Counseled  17  year-old  student  in  regular  adult  high  school  with 
whoa  counselor  had  counseled  previous  year  in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

January  13,  1970 

.*dr„ini stored  KRAI  to  r.ew  ABL  stuient,  oriented  and  presented  to 
class.  Counseled  two  eldcrlv  Negro  vomTi  together  who  wanted  to  know 
stout  their  academic  progress. 

Counseled  yuung  male  student  .ibrut  future  vocation  plin*. 
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Counseled  an  AB1.  teacher  about  general  problem  of  dro;  -vjts  in 


her  class.  Offered  to  hell  contact  seme  of  them  who  had  1 etn  ..sent. 
January  14.  1970 

Visited  two  ABE  classes  and  talked  with  student’.* 

Visited  students  during  coffee  break.  One  conversation  there 
extended  into  a counseling  session  in  which  student  discussed  personal 
ambitions,  obviously  wanting  support  for  his  plans,  Counselor  encour- 
aged him  to  pursue  his  objective  patiently. 

Counselor  spent  time  studying  files  of  students  and  bringing 
some  up  to  date, 

Made  phone  colls  to  absentees  and  "drop-outs."  Absentees  all 
promised  to  return  and  one  drop-out  promised  to  return. 

January  20,  Jy?0 

Cave  KRAT  tests  to  three  new  students  and  o already  enrolled. 
Two  were  ready  for  G.E.D.  course  and  enrolled-  There  were  three  that 
needed  ABE  *nd  were  enrol  led  - 

Counselor  is  convinced  that  this  is  an  iir.jortant  function  of 
counselor  for  several  reasons: 


1.  It  gives  Counselor  opportunity  to  greet,  bccore  acquainted 
with  and  give  orientation  to  new  students.  This  latter 
function  is  especially  important  when  the  prospective  en- 
toIUc  i«  timid  ot  lacks  self-confidence. 

2.  It  alleviates  teacher  load.  This  is  especial  1>  helpful 
where  the  teacher  has  a large  class. 

3.  Khtn  new  students  are  tested  l.v  a teachc-  in  i cla^sroo-.  he 
n.t>  feel  :h:.t  hr  is  dirr.otcJ  when  ifter  t, iking  the  tost  is 
then  assigned  to  another  cliss  an.*  a^  thcr  tcachir. 
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4.  When  the  Counselor  iests  ail  students,  there  is  more  proba- 
bility ol'  uniformity  of  testing  and  grading.  Though  slight, 
there  can  he  some  variation  in  the  results  even  of  a VR.AT 
test  when  given  by  different  testers. 

January  26,  1970 

Visited  two  classrooms  briefly.  Cave  KRA7  test  to  student  who 
desired  to  move  on  to  G.t.D.  Had  lengthy  counseling  session  with  her. 
Test  revealed  necessity  of  further  ABE  study  before  attempting  C.E.D, 
Student  agreed  ind  Counse'or  introduced  her  to  advanced  ABE  class  4nd 
teacher. 

Counselor  discussed  family  problems  with  ABE  student  whose  school 
work  is  being  affected  by  apparently  unsympathetic  husband.  Since  hus- 
band won't  permit  her  to  spend  four  nights  a week  in  G.t.D.,  Counselor 
recommended  continuation  cf  training  in  advanced  ABE.  She  agreed. 

January  27,  1970 

Same  as  last  tvening.  After  giving  tests  and  grading.  Counselor 
discussed  class  placement  with  students  and  tried  to  encourage  tho:-c  who 
were  disappointed  at  not  "passing”  G.E.D. 

January  28,  1970 

Not  a regular  work  night.  Just  came  by  to  help  awhile  in  orien- 
tation and  testing  of  new  students  if  needed. 

Little  Rock  Adult  Vocational  School  — AiU 
Counselor's  Report  — February,  1970 

fehruar>  3,  1970 

Quiet  evening.  Inform  1 ccnvc  rsat  i on*  with  students.  Inti.* 
significant  counseling.  Discussion  with  Supmisor  concerning  \afious 
minor  problems  and  hiw  to  sol\c  t ,.m. 
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Febru.tr>  4,  1970 

Tested  two  new  ABF  student,  one  referred  to  us  by  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  another  who  came  on  oun  initiative, 

The  MC  student  was  very  glad  u>  receive  attention.  Counselor 
talked  at  considerable  length  with  him.  Me  had  just  come  to  city  a 
month  before  from  an  isolated  area  and  seemed  pleased  to  discover  rap- 
peit  with  someone.  Counselor  has  observed  that  most  of  our  ABE  students, 
except  youngest  ones*  come  from  small  rural  areas  where  schools  were 
either  hardly  accessible  or  of  limited  faci 1 i t ics , --especial ly  counsel- 
ing facilities. 

As  soon  as  initial  acceptance  is  established  between  counselor 
and  student,  Counselor  almost  always  asks  about  geographic  background 
of  student.  Students  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Counse.or  knows  some- 
thing about  their  previous  environment,  sometimes  even  mutual  acquain- 
tances. 

A fundament  a > basis  for  "counseling,"  wc  believe,  is  'communion," 
To  the  extent  that  the  student  and  Counselor  arc  conscious  of  this 
"communion'*  will  the  Counselor  be  able  to  apply  whatever  skills  he  has 
toward  assisting  the  student  develop  his  pt  onality  and  academic  tal- 
ents. 

(tbruary  10,  1970 

Administered  KRAT  tests  to  three  new  students  and  introduced 
them  to  classes.  Two  of  these  were  a father  and  his  son.  The  third 
was  a friend  who  works  with  them.  The  father  is  virtually  illiterate, 
lie  told  of  growing  up  in  isolated  rural  area  of  Otark  Mountains  and 
that  the  family  moved  qaitc  a Ut  and  he  had  no  .-pportunity  for  school- 
ing. The  xon  had  t-jUted  & grades  and  dt'-^cJ  out.  A;,Hintb  the 
father  is  enrolling  a'  tncour.igt-.cnt  tohir  sen. 


February  11,  1970 

Called  absentees. 

Visited  English  class  for  foreign-born. 

On  request  of  an  ABE  teacher  talked  with  young  woman  Alifi  student 
about  problem  with  her  family.  Mother  apparently  is  emotionally  inse- 
cure 3nd  passes  insecurity  to  daughter.  * 

February  18,  1970 

Gave  h'WT  test  to  three  new  enrol  lees  in  ABE  and  assigned  them 
to  classes.  All  three  were  men.  Two  men  are  26  and  32  years  of  age. 
Both  recognise  need  for  high  school  education  level  to  earn  more  money. 

One  is  a welder  and  the  other  is  a machinist.  It  will  be  hard  for  both 

to  discipline  themselves  to  study,  but  economic  squeere  and  family  res- 
ponsibility nay  compel  them. 

February  19,  1970 

One  30  year-old  man  came  in  asking  information  on  learning  tech- 
nical skill.  Counselor  tried  to  persuade  him  to  begin  with  ABE.  He  is 

impatient,  however,  and  is  not  willing  to  pursue  objectives  indirectly. 

Phoned  absentees,  one  promises  to  return  to  class  next  week, 
[hiring  the  day  Counselor  met  one  absentee  on  street  and  persuaded 
her  to  return  to  class.  She  was  present  at  evening  class. 

February  24,  1970 

Phoned  absentees. 

Tutored  a G.ED,  student  who  was  having  difficulty  with  Fnglish. 
Counseled  one  ycung  man  concerning  financial  difficulty. 


February  25,  197J 

Administered  four  KRAT  tests  to  new  students  and  assisted  in 
assigning  them  to  classes. 

Substituted  for  ABE  teacher  who  became  ill  while  in  class. 
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APPENDIX  VI  F 


LOUISIANA 


LI  1TLRS  I ROM  1’ARTICIPANTS  OF  THL  ARLA  WORKSHOPS 


Mr.  Robert  Arcencaux,  Supervisor 
Adult  Education  Department 
Lafayette  Parish  School  Board 
P.  O.  Drawer  Z J SB 
Lafayette,  Louisiana  70501 

Dear  Mr.  Arceneaux: 

This  communication  is  in  reference  to  my  evaluation  of  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
Workshop  in  Guidance  and  Counseling  for  the  ABE  Students.  The  workshop  as  a 
whole  was  very  well  organized.  The  speakers  were  outstanding  and  did  an  excellent 
job  in  developing  and  covering  their  topics. 

The  program  schedule  was  excellent.  The  idea  of  the  speaker  developing  the  subject 
area  with  the  transparencies  and  the  tape  recorder  was  excellent.  Ideas  were  shared 
by  all  participants.  The  procedure  used  to  organize  the  topics  for  the  workshops  was 
excellent.  At  this  point,  I would  like  to  suggest  that  a survey  be  expedited  to  get  the 
ABE  Teachers  to  give  their  suggestions  as  to  what  they  would  like  for  the  Workshop 
to  cover.  However,  I'm  of  the  opinion  that  the  material  covered  at  the  workshop 
took  in  all  areas  in  the  Adult  Education  Program. 

The  element  of  time  for  the  workshop  was  not  too  lengthy.  It  was  so  well  organized, 
consequently  time  went  by  quickly. 

The  yellow  evaluation  booklet  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teachers  was  excellent.  The 
green  booklet  i»  like  * 1 Bible’  to  me,  for  use  with  my  Adult  Education  Classes. 

This  last  Saturday  at  the  Workshop  was  certainly  a rewarding  and  gratifying  eicperi* 
^nce  for  me.  It  permitted  me  to  meet  and  talk  with  other  teachers  like  myself.  The 
exchange  of  ideas  and  techniques  in  various  phases  of  our  work  was  good  for  all  of  us . 

Our  society  is  becoming  more  complex  and  its  institutions  are  growing  and  changing 
their  nature  and  structure.  We  as  Adult  Education  Teachers  must  also  be  willing  to 
"change  and  try  new  ideas  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  our  youth,  adult  stjdents  and 
soc  iety. 

Mr.  Arceneaux,  1 certainly  want  to  thank  you  for  your  hard  work  and  dedication  in 
the  field  of  Adult  Education.  We  are  proud  to  have  leaders  as  you  and  your  staff 
working  in  thiB  area.  Keep  up  ;hc  good  work, 


Sincerely, 


Joseph  V . Viator 
C<j;dan»e  counselor 


:>4i 


Mr.  Robert  Arcencaux 
Lafayette  Parish  School  Board 
Adult  Education  Department 


Dear  Mr.  Arceneaux; 

I (cei  that  the  workshop  held  last  Saturday  was  a very  worthwhile  project.  The 
method  of  presentation,  both  in  the  large  and  small  group  discussions  offered  many 
practical,  workable  ideas.  Even  though  some  of  the  suggestions  given  in  the  slide 
presentation  were  a bit  idealistic,  many  were  applicable  to  our  classroom  procedure. 
However,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  program  came  from  the  small  group  discus- 
sions, and  the  ideas  of  greatest  interest  dealt  with  keeping  the  students  interested  in 
their  work,  meeting  their  immediate  needs,  and  teaching  useful  safety,  health*  and 
citizenship  Skills.  My  only  regret  was  that  the  program  could  not  have  been  longer. 


1 would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  how  much  1 have  enjoyed  working 
in  the  ABE  program.  In  the  past  two  months  I have  learned  a great  deal  more  about 
working  with  people  than  I have  learned  'rom  three  years  of  college.  I feel  that  the 
experience  1 have  gained  will  greatly  aid  me  m my  student  teaching  next  fall.  Not 
only  have  1 enjoyed  working  with  the  students  but  also  with  my  supervisor  as  she  is 
an  outstanding  teacher  and  has  taken  the  time  to  teach  me  how  to  help  others  effec- 
tively and  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  work  individually  with  the  students.  H 
possible,  I hope  that  1 might  be  able  to  continue  working  in  the  ABE  program  as  I feel 
that  it  is  an  important,  worthwhile  project. 


Sincerely* 


Mrs.  A nn  Kilman 


Dear  Mr.  Couvillion, 

Too  often  a teacher's  comment  of  a workshop  is  Just  another  boring  workshop.’ 
Not  so  with  the  ABE  Guidance  Awareness  Workshop- -All  teachers  spoke  favorably 
about  the  exchange  of  views  with  other  ABE  participants  and  the  awareness  of  the 
many  counseling  opportunities  of  an  ABE  teacher.  All  of  our  teachers  were  pleased 
with  all  phases  of  the  workshop.  In  fact,  one  teacher  lamented,  "It  was  so  interesting 
that  I forgot  to  take  notes;  now,  I can't  fill  my  yellow  book.  " 

You  »nd  your  co-workers  are  to  be  congratulated  for  a well-planned  and  well- 
presented  workshop.  I’ll  look  forward  to  attending  other  workshops  in  the  future. 

Hope  to  see  you  so^n. 

Since  rely, 
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Hazel  Landry 


Mr.  Claude  Couvillion 
Director  of  Adult  Education 
Department  jf  Education 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mr.  Couvillion: 

I've  worked  for  four  hours  trying  to  evaluate  the  ABE  Teacher’*  Av.arer.es6 
Program  which  1 attended  February  2!,  1970. 

You  directors  certainly  did  your  homework!  It  is  amazing  how  much  effort  and 
quality  you  put  into  trying  to  give  us  so  much  in  so  little  time. 

May  l make  a suggestion?  Give  us  participants  an  opportunity  to  prepare  (or 
the  conference.  I had  no  idea  I was  to  be  there  all  day  and  no  idea  of  what  to  expect 
Perhaps  t have  the  time  to  give  to  study  because  ABE  is  my  only  job.  The  rest  of 
my  time  is  filled  in_voIuntee  r work.  Also  could  we  pose  questions  for  discussions? 


Mr.  C,  C.  Couvjllicn 
Assistant  Director,  Adult  F ’uc  atiorv 
Slate  Department  of  Education 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mr.  Couvillion: 

Would  like  for  you  to  know  that  1 ihink  that  you  and  vol*t  staff  dud  an  excellent  job 
last  Saturday  conducting  the  workshop  for  Adult  Education  teachers  in  Hammond. 

Your  material  was  very  good,  the  leader  ship  was  inspirational,  the  hospitality 
was  warm,  and  the  whole  program  was  well -planned  and  business-like. 

1 feel  that  the  experience  will  certainly  help  me  in  the  future  with  the  problems 
of  Adult  Education. 

I made  this  report  to  Mr.  Powe  and  therefore  am  passing  the  same  to  you. 


Sincerely 


Margaret  Gooch 


Sine  erely  yours, 


Harry  W.  Hop  pen 
Teacher  of  Adults 
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ori,  wilh  i hr i r own  particular  class  will  also  mak.-  rath  individual  more  secure  in 
beinra  pLrt  onhc  program.  Again,  I feel  the  workshop  was  a suecess  I'm  sure 
all  from  Jefferson,  feel  the  same  as  I do. 


H.  Hatty 


Mr.  Robert  M.  Arceneaux 
Supervisor  of  Adult  .Education 
P.  O,  Box  2 1*8 
Lafayette,  Louisiana  70S01 


pear  Mr.  Arceneau*’ 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  for  attending  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Teacher 
Awareness  workshop  on  the  USL  campus  recertly. 

Since  1 am  a novice  in  Adult  Education.  1 went  to  the  works  hop  « eeking  inform*  * 
t,on  about  many  aspects  of  teaching  adults.  The  workshop  either  filled  needs  or 
pointed  me  in  the  right  direction  'or  obtaining  this  information. 

The  group  discussions  (as  con  ^uded  by  Mr.  Spearsl were  c specially  \ aluabK  . 

It  is  always  helpful  to  hear  how  someone  else  has  handled  a situation^  The  «'**“*/ 
tivc  light  we  turned  on  various  teaching  methods  was  beneficial  in  helping  me  imrne  - 
m^nt  those  methods  most  conducive  to  educating  adults. 

My  only  disappointment  was  that  the  day  passed  too  swiftly,  the  lunch  Period  w a . 
too  long,  and  the  workshop  was  too  short,  £ would  have  welcomed  and  could  have 
profited  from  another  day  of  group  discussions. 

Sincerely, 


Frances  H.  Eighty 
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Lafayette  Parish  School  Board 
I1.  O,  Dr  awe  r 2 1 58 
Lafayette,  Louisiana 

Attention  Mr.  Robert  Arceneaux 

Lear  Mr,  Arceneaux: 

A 1 i!  ?-?uld  Vke  t0  t4ke  thlS  opportunity  to  thank  you  and  the  State  Department  of 
Adult  rducatian  Suporvia ors  for  making  the  one  day  instructional  session  available 


. i ;hl**  11  V4!ry  prepared  and  comments  and  discussion  sessions  will 
bring  to  light  a lot  of  things  that  we  as  teachers  can  do  ia  oar  adult  education  program. 

To  me  the  most  rewarding  part  of  the  program  was  the  dis  cus sion  ses sion.  The 
comments  in  t ese  sessions  from  other  adult  teachers  will  be  of  valuetorae,  Every, 
one  has  problems,  bet  most  of  these  problems  are  primarily  the  same.  Op*o  <ii*. 
cussions  on  the  si  bject  matter  brought  up  will  make  me.  a better  teacher. 

Thanking  you  again,  I remain. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Jim  Purs  low 


Mr,  Robert  M.  Arceneaux, 
Supervisor  of  Adult  Education 
Lafayette  Parish  School  Board 
Lafayette,  Lo*;5iana 

Dear  Mr,  Arceneaux; 


first,  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  being  a part  of  the  Guidanc 
and  Counseling  Workshop  held  on  y.S.  L,  Campus. 

The  workshop  was  indeed  inspirational,  especially  after  listening  to  such  dynami 
speakers  with  so  much  valuable  information  to  share.  V 

r*CtiVld*  valuable  information  from  the  lapea,  slides,  and  over- 

head projector  which  I shall  and  have  already  shared  with  my  students. 

.,„,Iie.XnP'r,,nJ'd  "a*  h0p'  *nd  in,'rt'“  (rom  students  after  relating  Mrs.  Menu's 

r^r/h^gV,*.  c',,on*‘ They ,o° ,hink ,hai  «" *“» *■ 

Workshop.'  ‘'y  '*  ir,d'ld  r'“*rdln*  ">  >,tcnd  *uch  an  educational  .(fair  as  the 

I shall  be  looking  forward  to  attending  another  one  in  the  nrar  future. 

VourR  Truly, 


Adrll  J.  Martin 
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Mr.  Hobart  M-  Arccncaux 
Supervisor  of  Adult  Ldu cation 
Lafayette  Parish  School  Board 
P . O Drawer  2 158 


ear  Mr.  Arceneaux- 

, wan,  ,0  thank  you  . having  included  me  » .he  at.endance  oi  such  a workshop 
S Vie  had  on  Saturday,  March  14,  i9<0. 

no  b'ooKlUl  a"  Vv v bot^he'^no a n JgVo4Vc  - i on, . 

Th.s  workshop  has  helped  me  .0  be  able  .0  go  back  to  .he  classroom  and  try  .o 
,elp  meet  the  needs  of  the  ABE  students 


Again  let  me  say  how  much  1 enjoyed  the  workshop. 


tMrs.  I Mabel  5.  Lilly 

Paul  Breaux  Elementary  School 


Lafayette  Parish  School  Board 
Mr.  Robert  Arcencaux 
Supervisor  of  Adult  Education 


car  Sir: 

Thc  workshop  which  . a,endcd 

lative.  1 enjoyed  all  phasrs  f ' , OL._  there  were  many  experienced 

elpful  to  me  as  an  ABE  teacher.  In  my  p * *P^  f . cxperiencc»  with 

.BE  Teachers.  They  had  an  opportunely  " '£»*  wond  P ^ „ 

The  discussions  were  scry  .nlerestsnp  and  xolms  ^ on,y  crltl. 

,CsmPl  hr.  e'.^iie;  ^»^ln  r^:^^.lQUedf°r.h,s  .ypc  o,  workshop. 


Joseph  E . Mcchc 
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Mr.  Robert  A roeneaux,  Supervisor 
Lafayette  Parish  Adult  Education 
Lafayette  Pa ri sh  School  Board 
P.  O.  Drawer  2156 
Lafayette,  Louisiana  70501 

Dear  Sir ; 

Let  me  thank  you  for  involving  me  in  your  Adult  Education  Program.  H is  a most 
rewarding  experience. 

The  ABE  Awareness  Workshop  came  as  a timely  and  valuable  instrument  during  this 
n,  v id  0(  my  Work  with  the  Lafayette  Parish  Adult  Education  Program,  it  enhanced, 
lu  a great  degree,  my  ability  to  work  more  effectively  with  students  enrolled  in  the 
prog  ram. 

The  material  with  which  we  dealt  was  most  rewarding,  in  that  it.  highlighted  the 
specific  needs,  attitudes  and  characteristics  of  the  currently  enrolled,  as  well  as 
the  potential  ABE  student.  However,  the  content  was  so  adept  that  in  the  future 
more  time  should  be  allotted  for  the  discussion  period. 

You  rs  t ruly, 


Mrs.  Queen  E.  Mays 


Evaluation  oi  A BE  1 rather  Awar<n«  *s  i'r^'ran 


Eve  n though  the  Conform*  o Aas  abort,  the  basic  purposes  oi  the  Conference 
was  realised  by  the  participants.  Ihti  was  evidenced  by  comments  of  the  participants . 


The  abundance  of  materials  collected  and  assembled  by  the  sponsors  of  the  work- 
shop was  sufficient  for  the  ABE  Teachers,  however,  more  time  was  needed  for  thi 
teachers  to  explore  the  materials,  and  to  relate  it  to  their  particular  situation.  I 
also  felt  that  more  time  should  have  been  ?>ent  in  small  groups  in  which  we  might 
sha  re  experiences 

The  program  as  a whole  was  a success,  however,  as  l forcstatcd  and  ldo  recom- 
mrnd  more  time  lo  cover  the  materials, 

Reflecting  ove  r the  materials  from  the  program,  I find  many  questions  and  are*  s 
in  which  1 need  additional  information,  namely  in  the  areas  of  testing,  curriculum, 
available  agencies  to  help  ABE  pupils,  and  the  learning  process  oi  Adult, 

In  conclusion,  the  workshop  was  very  successful  and  it  made  us  all  see  the 
definite  need  for  this  type  of  program  at  much  more  frequent  intervals.  1 would  like 
to  recommend  that  in  our  future  workshops  and  programs  merr  time  be  allotted  to 
cover  the  materials  concerning  the  ABE  student. 


Edward  O.  Magee,  Sr. 
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1FACHLK  S STATISTICAL  AND  NARRATIVE  KEi  oUT 

Hi  ill.  1-M-  ••l  '70 

At  Im  vements  in  the  Guidance  and 

Cik::',hi  ling  I.  npi  i Jin*,  ntvil  t 

a ith  ABF  Student s 

f)ne  m State  Olfice  Jul>  IS.  I 7 0 


1.  Number  cl  A 13 1 students  enrol  loci 

2.  Number  of  ABF  students  participated 
J.  Student  age  range  (Number) 

•i.  Grade  level  at  beginning,  of  school  year 
j 5.  Grade  level  at  end  of  school  year 

i 


Mi  n 
Worn*'  n 


Men 

Wor.cn 

U-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-ove  r 


Lc  vo  1 
0-3 
4-6 
7-8 


Lc  ve  1 

y*3 

4-6 

7-8 


6.  Average  number  grades  achieved  per  100  hours  of 
instruction  this  year 

7.  Awrage  number  hours  of  attendance 

8.  Student  dropouts  from  each  group  lev*  l 

4-6 

7-6 


9,  Numb?  r of  program  objectives  per  s’udint 

19.  i rnnil  ol  objectives  totally  achieved 

H.  Percent  of  objectives  partially  achie  ved 

12.  Number  ol  students  sell -employed  other  than  house- 
wives before  guidance  and  * ouri  se  lin  4 services 

13.  Number  of  students  employed  by  an  employer  before 
guidance  and  counseling  services 

M.  Number  of  students  who  became  employed  because  ol 
guidance  and  counseling  serwees 
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:A2 


Numbe  r 


Numbe  r 


Numbe  r 


15.  Number  of  students*  who  obtained  job  tinprovi  nii>nt 
because  of  guidance  and  umnsolm,;  s»'r".  n»  s 

lb.  Number  of  students  enrolled  in  vov.ition.il  training 

school  before  guida;n«  and  ecuins*  ling  services  were 
given 

17.  Number  of  student 6 cnrolie d in  vocationa l training  school 
because  of  guidance  and  counseling  services 

18.  Number  of  aduit  students  who  prevented  children  and 
youths  fro rv  dropping  out  of  the  day  school  program 
because  of  guidance  and  counseling  given 

19.  Number  of  students,  who,  because  of  guidance  and 
counseling  services,  improved  in  the  following  areas: 

Educations  ’ 
Employment 
l anvily 
Home 
Health 

20.  Number  of  studci ts  who  collected  reading  volumes 
for  their  hume  library 

21.  Number  of  volumes  collected  by'  all  students 

22.  Number  of  students  visited  M home  by  N aihers 

2j,  Number  of  students  on  welfare  roll  bf Jure  guidance 

and.  counseling  services 

24.  Number  of  students  romoun:  themselves  from  welfare 
rolls  because  of  guidance  and  counseling 

25.  Number  of  students  registered  to  vote  before  guidance 
and  counseling 

26.  Number  of  students  registered  because  of  guidance 
and  counseling 

27.  Number  of  students  participating  in  community  affaus 
because  of  guidance  and  eounscling  given 

28.  Number  of  referrals  to:  agencies,  organisations,  and/or 
individuals 

2).  Teacher  evaluations  for  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults 

a.  The  feasibility  of  such  a guidance  and  counseling  program  is 

(check}  very  high Kj gh love wry  low* 

b.  Narrat  * ynur  observations  aa  to  thr  relation  "f  the 
guidance  and  counse  ling  activate  s in  Ln<U-ucti'»tvU 
procedures  and  teaching  materials  now  used, 

c.  R ffonv  .ic  nd^lions 
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APPENDIX  VI  H 


LOUISIANA 


REMARKS  E ROM  TEACHERS  MAKING  HOME  VISI1S,  LAI  OLRCHK  PARISH 

1.  The  horr.c -visitation  phase  of  the  guidanc*-  and  touns<  ling  program  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  entire  program,  if  not  the  most  important  phase, 

I say  this  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  Students  appreciate  the  idea  of  a teacher  visiting  their  homes. 

b.  The  student  is  more  relaxed  in  fv.ure  interviews, 

tr  They  (students)  feel  that  we  (teachers)  really  care  about  them  and  their 
future. 

d.  It  gives  the  teacher  a more  of  an  inside  view  of  the  student  and  his  family. 

2.  Home  visitations  are  very  valuable  in  determining  home  envirorment  of  the 
student  and  Jiving  conditions,  A more  relaxed  atmosphere  and  letter  rapDort 
could  be  established  w’.n  the  student  on  a more  personal  level.  These  visita- 
tions should  most  certainly  continue  as  part  of  the  overall  adult  guidance  and 
counseling  service. 

3.  I rrcommend  that  all  adult  teachers  visit  their  members  at  least  cnee  a year. 
Valuable  information  can  be  gathered  at  these  home  visits,  which  can  prove 
most  important  in  working  with  thorn. 

4.  I recall  my  home  visits  with  pleasant  memories  of  many  hours  of  stimulatng 
discussions.  It  was  interesting  to  face  tne  rr°hlems  of  education,  occupation, 
and  of  the  personal  ones- -that  is  of  the  family  home  a. id  health  as  thfy  exist 
wiih  the  adults  I taught.  Our  discussions  wide  nrd  the  idea  of  the  equality  of 
opportunity  and  of  status. 

All  of  the  adults  1 visited  showed  that  they  were  more  at  ensc.  They  exptes 
sed  opinions  or  attitudes  which  they  had  previously  beer  reluctant  to  voice. 

I hr  visits  gave  an  unde  .-standing  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  various 
people  J visited  lived.  Th.y  shewed  improvernrnl  inlhnr  star.daid  ol  living. 
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Thry  £avi*  mon  .iltfr.ti-jti  t« » bodily  < 1«  <1  nitric  ss , vith  as  taking  more  baths, 
tombing  thiir  h.nr  innri1  becomingly,  wearing  cleaner  clothes,  and  showing 
rno»*c  improvrmi.nl  in  their  tast*  It  r c Jothing,  I also  noticed  improvement  in 
their  homes- -such  as  the  buying  of  new  furniture,  better  furniture  arrangement, 
the  changing  of  floor  rugs,  and  n<  v;  curtains  replacing  old  ones.  There  were 
improvements  shown  in  font!  preparations,  balanced  meals,  and  the  setting  of 
the  table.  Their  behavior  improved.  They  showed  courtesy  toward  each  other, 
They  spoke  in  softer  tones  and  they  tried  to  observe  correct  speech  and  pronun- 
ciation. There  were  also  improvements  in  their  surroundings  such  a*  keeping 
the  grounds  clean  and  getting  ride  of  junk. 

As  teacher-counselor  of  the  adult  class,  l would  like  to  preface  these  remarks 
by  stating  that  the  initiation  of  adult  counseling  has  brought  a whole  new  spectrum 
of  possibilities  for  our  adults. 

First,  take  the  home  visits  They  have  had  profound  effect  upon  students 
who  participated  in  the  project.  For  most  of  them,  it  was  a fir?t  chance  for  a 
feeling  of  .1  sense  of  importance,  because  somrene,  whom  they  felt  was  more 
important  than  themselves,  was  able  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  contrary,  It, 
too,  was  an  opportunity  for  then;  to  shire  feelings  about  their  general  surround 
ingi>,  and  solicit  advice  for  improvements.  More  importantly,  however,  is  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  undertook  the  advice  in  improving  their  surroundings. 
It  tan  be  hailed  as  a great  success. 

Second,  the  re  was  a great  measure  of  success  from  the  home  visits  in  that 
the  students  were  able  to  express  personal  feelings  that  might  have  hampered 
them  in  their  everyday  pursuits  of  life.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  delve  into  the  personal  affairs  of  the  atudenl,  b<T  mere 
listening  served  as  a motivator  for  thr  clients. 
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6.  The  guidance  program  itr^viHul  for  iMnisivt'  urr  ui  home  visits.  I.usanp.ct 
o j the  program  gave  the  instructor  .in  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  student.  1 his  also  ta vo  the  students  a feeling  of  assurance 
that  the  instructor  was  generally  concerned  with  their  Welfare.  It  was  a fine 
time  to  inspect  home  projects,  publications,  personal  libraries  and  home  beau- 
tification  projects. 

7.  To  help  understand  the  students  better  means  knowing  something  of  his  home 

environment.  The  homes  1 visited  gave  me  a feeling  of  warmth  and  ease.  In 
talking  to  them  and  looking  around  1 ascertained  as  many  aspects  of  the  situation 
as  possible.  This  gave  me  a oetter  understanding  of  them,  or  each  other,  I 
would  say.  They  gave  me  an  idea  of  many  of  their  problems.  I was  able  to 
better  help  them.  This  1 did  as  best  as  I knew.  A lot  of  help  can  be  shown  in 
figures,  but  a lot  of  help  was  mentally  so. 

At  any  rate  their  background  revealed  much  was  needed  in  the  line  of 
counseling.  Very  tactfully  I suggested  seme  things  that  could  be  done  to  improve 
the  things  they  could  do  something  about,  Although  many  home  problems  were 
the  concern  of  the  landlord, 

1 did  have  visible  < vidcnce  that  some  improvement  of  the  premises  were 
made  like  planting  (lowers,  and  moving  unsightly  objects  and  ridding  the  home 
of  household  peats. 

8.  The  value  of  home  visits  has  been  one  ol  the  leading  forces,  which  has  created 
a different  type  of  human  relations,  that  has  never  been  experienced  before, 
because  the  entire  class  falli  in  line  one hundred  per  cent  in  whatever  endeavor 
the  members  of  the  class  or  teacher  suggest  for  educational  improvement  of 
on**elf , educational  improve rr.cnt  for  the  school,  social  improvement,  and 
community  improvement. 
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APPENDIX  VI  I 

LOUISIANA 

SAMPLE-  LOG  OP  COl  XSKL.OK  S ACriWIlKS  IN  LAmROIK  r.XRISJ! 

latot;rchf:  p\rish  school  board 

\\  O,  BOX  *7  9 
TH1BODAUX,  LOUISIANA 

Special  ABE  Report  for  Guidance 

Settlement,  2/4/70 

Showed  Self-Help  Medical  Film  to  class. 

2/5/70 

Showed  Self-Help  Medical  Film  to  class. 

2/13/70 

Visited  with  student  who  has  been  ill.  Probably  malnutrition. 

2/1-4/70 

Visited  student  who  made  some  delicious  cornbread  for  me.  Discussed  getting 
new  gl asses. 

Discussed  health  problems  and  rneruc  planning  for  weight  reduction  with  student 
Visited  writh  student  in  his  home. 

2/18/70 

A visit  to  encourage  a student  to  return  to  school.  He  promises  to  return. 

2/19/70 

A visit  to  encourage  a student  to  attend  more  regularly.  Also  discussed  nutri- 
tion-fresh vegetables  and  gardening. 

2/20/70 

A v.;i*  co  gee  whrlhcr  a student  could  return  to  school.  Hi*  working  hours  will 
change  and  he  will  be  returning. 

Visited  with  student  in  her  hemr. 

2/23/70 

Filled  out  form  on  occupation.  Filled  jut  form  on  f duration. 
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| Killi-d  'jjt  f^rru  '<n  r-ducatn-n  ii^'I  a vi*iP  Aith  stjdcnt, 

: It  25/ 70 

• Visited  with  a btudon!  in  his  horn''. 

| 2/26/70 

( 

Visited  -with  a student  m his  home. 

■2/2.7/70 

A vi3it  to  encourage  student  to  continue  hi 3 work.  He  thinks  «»e  cannot  le^rn. 
§ Q’dh  La fciurc h e High  School,  2 / 3 / 7_Q 
| Interviewed  two  students. 

| 2/S/ 70 

lnte r v ie v. cd  twe  s'udents. 

2/11-70 

Visited  student  at  his  home. 

Interviewed  student  at  school. 

2 M2  / 70 


Interviewed  three  «tuder.t6. 
H l ,7/70 

Interviewed  two  students. 

3 / 18/70 

Interviewed  student. 
2/19/70 

Intex  viewed  student. 
2/20/70 

Interviewed  student 
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a/25/70 


Interviewed  stud*  nt. 

2/26/70 

Interview'd  two  students. 

Weft  Thibociaux  Junior  High,  2/1/70 

Prepared  for  taped  interview --testing. 

2/4/70 

Met  with  adult  education  officials.  Interviewed  two  students. 

2/11/70 

Visited  a teacher  s class.  Spoke  to  and  assisted  students. 

2/17/70 

Tested  ar.d  counseled  two  s’udents. 

2/18/70 

Visited  St.  Luke’s  and  Chackbay 
2/24/70 

Counseled  student. 

2/25/70 

Records  and  administers  questionnaire. 

Central  Lafourche  High,  2/11/70 

Three  of  the  students  had  a good  start  last  year.  I encouraged  them  to  start 
again. 

2/27/70 

Visited  student.  She  had  taken  her  test  but  never  attended. 

2/28/70 

Visited  with  samp  three  students  that  I met  with  on  the  11th. 
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APPENDIX  Vl-J 

M v.  MLMCU 

J-  VA  LI  'A  J ION  1-oRMS  AND  PAR  I K'li  AN  V RESPONSES  I*  ROM  ARI-A  WORKSHOP:] 

South*  cstc  rn  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Department  of  Dd  icatiun 
Division  of  Adult  Basic  Education 


Please  be  a * objective  as  possible.  The  information  provided  by  you  will  be  used 
to  plan  future  Institutes.  Vojr  comments  will  be  gr  ally  appreciated.  Do  not 
your  name. 

Teacher Teacher-Aide Administrator  Other  

1 . How  informative  was  the  present at’on  on  What  rs  New  in  A.  B.  £,  ? 

Very Sorr.c  Little  _ None  

Comment*  __ — 

2.  Please  rate  the  Black  History  Lost,  Stolen  or  Strayed  film  according  to  how 
informative  it  was  to  you. 

Very  Some  Little  None 

Comment*  

3.  How  informative  was  the  group  discussion7 

Very Some Little None  

Comments 

4.  How  useful  would  you  say  the  Micro - teaching  is  as  a sclf-eva!uaDng  < ehicle  ? 

Very Some  Little  None  

Comments — — 

5.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Mini • Institute  7 

Poor  Acceptable  _____  Good  _ Superior . 

Comment* 


SUGGEST  IONS: 
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Southwestern  Cooperate e Fdu  cat  i<-'na  I Laboratory,  Jm  . 
Albuquerque,  New  Mesu.ii 


t 

i 
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ARTLSIA  MINI  • INS  iUUTi  : 
EVALUATION  FORM 


Please  be  *s  objective  as  possible.  Th*:  information  provided  by  you  will  be  used 
to  plan  future  Institutes.  Your  comments  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Do  not  sign 
your  name. 

Teacher  Teacher-Aide  Administrator  Other 


1.  How  informative  was  the  ABE  presentation  to  you’ 

i 

Very Some Little  _ None 

Comments  


2,  Please  rate  the  Black  History:  Lost,  Stolen  or  5f  rayed’  film  according  to 
how  informative  it  was  to  you. 

Very  % Some Little  None  

3.  How  informative  was  the  small  group  discussion’ 

Very  Some  Little  None  

Comments  


How  useful  would  you  say  the  Micro-tea  hing  is  as  a set f- evaluating  vehicle’ 

Very Some  Little None  

Comments 


5.  How  do  you  feel  -bout  the  Mini  - Institute  ’ 

Poor  Acceptable Good Superior 

Comments  
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\rj  provide  information 


6.  In  what  areas  tn,Jr|  yog  .s«  the  WCKL  Clearinphowsi 
lor  y (.hi 7 


SUGGESTIONS: 


] 
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11  LACK  HISTORY  . LOST  , S'l  OLEN  Ok  ST  RAY  Lb 


I 


I bfs i r ib«‘  sonu-  ex  i sting  st«  - ri  ot y p<-  s of  •* hitr  Amc  r ic  a ns,  *>  m h as  tho»u  a pp<a  r i 
in  1 Beverly  Hillbillies  and  ' I h<  Untouchables. 


1.  bisiuss  the  possible  reasons  for  stc re olyncs . Since  this  caricaturing  exists, 
it  must  serve  some*  need.  What  might  that  need  hf?  Could  it  be  met  in  some 
way  which  is  less  harmful  -” 

3.  Describe  and  discuss  existing  stereotypes  for  the. 

a.  Spanish  or  Mexican -Ame rica n 

b.  Amc rican  Indian 

c.  Other  ethnic  groups 


4.  How  do  tbe  above  questions  relate  to  Adult  Basic  Education’* 


S.  What  is  the  role  ol  the  adult  educator  ir  breaking  down  existing  stereotypes’* 


O 
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Southwestern  Cooperative  fc.dut  at  j o \a  \ Laboratory,  Inc. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Department  of  I:  duration 
Division  of  Adult  Basic  Education 


1 . Haw  informative  was  the  presentation  on  What's  New  in  A,  B.  E,  ? ” 

Very  - 44%  Some  - 53%  Little  * 3%  None  - 0% 

Z.  Please  rate  the  "Black  Histoi  y:  Lost,  Stolen,  or  Strayed"  film  according  to 
how  informative  it  was  to  you. 

Very  - 58%  Some  - 39%  Little  - 0?a  None  * 3% 

3.  How  informative  was  the  group  discussion? 
j Very  - 32%  Some  - 5*>%  Little  - lc%  None  - 0% 

4 How  useful  would  you  say  the  Micro-teaching  is  as  a s elf -evaluating  vehicle? 
Very  * 86%  Some  - Little  * 0%  None  - 0% 

. 5,  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Mini  *ln  jf  itute  ? 

! Poor  - 0%  Acceptable  - 8%  Good  * 78%  Superior  - J45r 

I 

I 


O 

ERIC 
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Southv.  estcrn,  Coopc ralive  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Adult  Basic  Education 


J 


1 . How  informative  was  the  presentation  on  "What's  New  in  A,  B.  E.  ? 

Good  ideas  on  curriculum  for  adult  education. 

[ was  glad  to  find  out  about  the  institutes  an  1 w orkshops  being  planned. 

Some  information  was  good  such  as  the  new  meeting3  for  seminars  and 
workshops. 

Very  helpful  to  people  new  in  ABE. 

You  should  plan  some  more  often, 

Could  not  relate  Ron's  and  Pete’s  presentation  to  overall  ABE. 

Not  broad  enough  and  too  short. 

2,  Please  Tate  the  ' Black  History:  Lost,  Stolen  or  Strayed’'  film  according  to 

bow-  informative  it  was  to  you. 

I had  already  seen  the  film  on  television,  therefore,  I had  an  idea  of  its 
central  theme.  However,  it  was  enjoyable  and  i iformative  to  see  it  again. 

This  should  be  shown  in  schools;  one  should  be  done  on  "Brown  History.  11 

Very  effective  presentation  on  *he  BJack"  person  as  well  as  stereotypirg 
the  "Whit e . M 

Excellent!  Jt  was  easy  to  apply  some  of  the.  ideas  in  developing  something 
similar  about  the  Spanish -American  minority. 

The  picture  was  excellent  and  brought  out  some  very  important  piuftts. 

T old  it  like  it  was  1 

To  use  in  correlation  with  other  problems. 

Made-up  to  stop  and  think  about  minority  groups. 

Have  heard  seme  things  about  this  film  or  simitar  one.  ideas  mostly 
expertly  presented 
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1 1 acher  v,'js  v<  ry  it  i ■ j « h o|  dictator.  ki  vt  of  film  was  very 

K.fi « Jli-u:  1 i \<,  *\>  lii  i > ■ ;*■  'In.  -u.:.  1/:  .<  a pp.  .cat , on. 

I ha r!  seen  i(  ^ev'  ml  tirn.  , 

The  information  imparted  through  tlv  film  helped  rnc  realize  the  need  for 
individual  pupO  involvement  lo  aid  students.  develop  self- concept  favorably. 

Good  fur  disc iission  purposes. 

Vi'r  should  have  had  the  disc ussijn  right  after  the  mjut  if«  general  session. 
It  was  more  informative  the  first  time  1 sa  w it. 

1 am  just  as  much  a part  of  humanity  as  anyone  else.  Yet,  i don't  preach 
brainwashing . 

J would  like  to  see  something  similar  done  tor  other  ethnic  groups--I  did 
enjoy  this  one  however. 

Could  be  applied  to  any  group. 

Had  seen  it  previously  at  a ’Sensitivity"  or  Cultural  Awareness  1 work- 
shop. 

Should  have  ccrr.mcntary  on  how'  it  applies  to  your  own. 

Excellent  as  a sensitizing  device  in  light  of  the  cultural  and  ethnic  prob- 
lems in  this  area,  but  not  directly  applicable  to  ABE. 

This  is  an  e;  tcllcnt  film.  It  shojld  be  rerun  on  natural  TV  again  and 
again. 

How  informative  was  the  group  discussion7 

There  was  not  enough  time  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  question. 

Topic  assigned  was  not  discussed  enough. 

Our  discussion  had  a quick  start  and  was  useful. 

Not  enough  time  for  group  to  get  to  the  point.  At  least  30  minutes  should 
be  allowed. 

Wish  we  would  have  had  more  I line. 

Some  har.g*ups  came  out  which  is  not  unusual, 


Too  short 


It  would  be  valuable  to  have  thv  cushion*  such  as  today's,  but  g*ve  us  mure 
time. 

.Should  have  allowed  mo/v  tun*'. 

A little  niore  time  would  have  been  helpful.  Tht  guide  questions  were  good 
tools  to  use  tn  getting  our  evaluation  rway. 

More  time  should  be  allowed  for  such  discus  ions. 

Too  short  a t i me . 

Time  l-rmution  too  restrictive  for  adequate  exploration  of  ideas. 

We  needed  more  lime. 

Not  enough  time. 


4.  How  useful  would  you  say  the  Micro-teaching  is  as  a self-evaluating  vehicle? 


You  can  £ee  ard  evaluate  your  positive  as  well  as  negative  aspects  and 
thus  make  modifications  in  your  teaching  techniques. 

Very  good --but  too  *’xpen£ive. 

I have  worked  with  it  and  1 like  it. 

Very  useful  in  training  teachers.  Fossibly  could  be  used  with  students  in 
teaching  communication  skills  (evaluating  role  claying,  etc.). 

The  idea  is  good  but  rather  expensive. 

Depending  upon  need  and  experience  of  individuals,  serves  to  pinpoint  adult 
a pp  r oa chc  s - 

Learned  something. 

1 learned  n much  about  different  approaches  in  ABE. 

Believe  that  every  teacher  should  experience  a T.  V.  appearance. 

1 believe  this  is  an  excellent  means  of  self -evaluation. 

But  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Maybe  bettor  representation  would  help. 
Tried  too  many  lessons. 

Exc  - 11  enl  1 

Not  well  organized  as  to  teachers  and  groups. 
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Too  fihon. 


Excellent  Cor  individual  sclf.e valuation.  Pre-iapcd  lesrons  would  be  bel- 
ter for  workshop  however. 

The  only  difficulty  here  is  knowing  the  whole  group  of  olher  teachers  would 
be  evaluating. 

5.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Mini-Institute ? 

1 feel  1 got  a lot  out  of  this  institute  as  far  as  ideas  to  apply  in  my  own 
teaching. 

The  institute  uaa  very  good  and  informative. 

1 thought  the  Mini -Institute  was  of  great  value  in  that  it  gave  insight. 

Quite  useful  in  and  for  practical  use  in  exchange  of  ideas  and  practice. 
Projected  T , V . ? Sound*  icle  re  sting  espec  l ally  for  larger  school  areas. 
When  is  the  next  one? 

1 thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  and  I'm  sure  1 have  learned  much, 

We  should  have  made  more  time  for  re-action, 

Would  enjoy  more  in  the  future. 

Too  short- 

Everybody  should  ^et  an  Opportunity  to  practice  their  teaching  in  Micro- 
teachirg . 

It  was  quite  interesting  because  we  quit  defining  the  prcblems  and  sit  empted 
some  solutions. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

Time  spent  for  observing  Micro- Teaching  was  too  long. 

Certainly  need  more  of  these. 

Another  program  might  include  some  Mini-Reports  of  trade  specifics  or 
secrets  by  volunteer*. 

Firat  "functional  institute  experience. 

Micro-Teaching  was  informative,  but  not  realistic  to  our  program. 

Break  us  up  into  several  groups.  Let  all  participate. 

Teach  only  Z cr  1 lessons,  and  have  more  time  for  critique, 
i We  should  have  a list  of  where  one  goes  and  what  follows. 

^ More  teaching  Situations,  more  curric  ulum  discussion,  more  time, 

t Should  have  more  comments, 

More  time  devoted  to  methods. 
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APPLNDiX  VI  K 


MW  MEXICO 


i nns  i amo  u nt  lessen  ri  w developed  i\  i\v\rm  i.mxt;  tow  i^ii  r/j-n 

E1V  l,  IDANVK  C<  NSEt  o.ts  !X  ADUL’I  BASIC  b DUCAT  ION 


UNIT  I 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT 


1.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

A.  To  ^ i vc  the  students  an  understanding  of  the  principles  and  importance  of 
goed  money  management  technique*. 

B.  To  develop  in  th»?  student  an  awareness  of  his  role  as  a consumer  in  the 
economy  structure  of  his  society. 

C.  Tc  provide  situations  that  demand  his  under  standing  and  cor  rect  use  ol 
fiscal  matte  rs. 

D.  Tc  develop  through  lecture  and  discussion  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  moi:ey  management. 

E.  To  show  that  values  and  goals  are  often  closely  allied  to  good  money 
management  techniques. 

II.  EVALUATION  OF  UNIT  WORK 

A.  Class  participation  in  discussion. 

B.  Evaluation  of  practical  exercises. 

G.  Effort  and  interest  shown  in  bringing  in  and  preset  ting  outside  materials. 

D.  Teacher's  observation. 

E.  All  other  activities  that  show  money  management  practices  as  a whole. 

1U.  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Reading  booklets  as  provided  by  teacher. 

B.  Discussion  of  other  material  provided  by  students. 

C.  Tc  determine  what  good  money  management  practices  are  through  class 
discussion. 

D.  Development  of  family  budgets  and  other  realistic  practices  that  demon- 
strate good  technique  s. 

E.  Discussion  of  experiences  of  students. 
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IV.  SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL  FOR  1 HE  STUDENT 


A. 

(See  page  28) 

B. 

New  spa  pc  rs 

c. 

Maga  ? ine  s 

D. 

rc-.dio  =nd  rv 

V, 

Personal  experiences. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

A. 

Lectures  by  teacher. 

B. 

Use  of  local  resources  as  available. 

(See  page  28) 

C. 

Community  guest  lectures  and  diacu* 

5 ion  leade  r s . 

SPECIAL  FA  Cf  LI  TIPS 

A. 

Personal  experiences. 

B. 

Cooperative  investigations  cf  similar 

experience  s. 

VII.  TIME 


As  much  lime  as  nec  e % sary  \*j.ll  be  taken  for  each  lesson.  There  are  no  time 
limits  for  teaching  this  unit. 

VIII.  PLAN  OF  PROCEDURE 


Lesson  I 

Lea  son  li 
Lei  son  II) 

Lesson  IV 

Lesson  V 


Values  and  goats  influence  every  aspect  of  living  including  the 
way  income  is  earned  and  used. 

Money  income  for  most  people  is  earned  primarily  through  work. 
Money  ma nagernert  is  the  process  of  setting  up,  following,  evaluate 
ing  and  when  nect  if  ary,  revising  a plan  for  the  use  of  income. 
Consumer  buying  ability  contributes  to  making  informed  buying 
decisions  based  on  personal  .seeds,  wants,  goals  and  resources. 
Consumer  credit  is  the  use  of  future  income  to  satisfy  present 
needs  a nd  wants. 
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Ltsson  VI  Savings,  jti'uiaru.*  u.'l  u.vi  ^ imi  M..  t «-  :Ai?lhods  of  setting  aside 


Lesson  VII  Consumer  light.-  :»r,d  r<  .-.p.i"  Liiiitu  & ,.r<  invol ".ed  in  fulfilling 


A.  SUGGESTED  HEADINGS  I- UK  Bi,CKGi<OUNlJ  INFORMATION: 

Carpenter,  Marjorie;,  Editor.  Tin  larger  Learning.  Duouque.  Iowa: 

Wm.  C.  Thrown  Company.  I yCO.  Reiognizcs  cduca'jr’s  r e epons  kb  j I it  y 
to  students  in  dc-elo^m*;  personal  /alu*  s Offers  help  in  or ga razing 
subject  matter  dealing  with  values.  Discusses  theories  of  value 
info  rmation. 

Career  Pamphlet  Set  re  s.  New  York  I.ifr  Insurance  Company,  51  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10010,  Free.  Each  pamphlet  treats 
the  impojtant  aspects  of  a diffe  rent  ca  roe  r , 

Occupation?  1 Outlook  Handbook.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 
1968.  $4.73.  Describes  employment  trends.  Give * de tailed  informa- 

tion on  various  occupations. 

Money  Management  Booklets  Money  Management  Institute  of  Household 
Finance  Corp.  , Prudential  Flm,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601,  I5f  each 
o r complete  library  of  12  oocklcts  in  slipca  se  for  $1.50, 

Tip*  ind  Topics,  I,  No.r  (Spring  1961).  Texas  Technological  Col  lege - 
School  of  Home  feonomtes,  Lubbock.  Texas.  $1.00.  "Mma  cement  ' 
issue  presents  definitions  of  management  and  ways  of  making  it  a vital 
part  of  instruction  in  home  economics  classes. 

Social  Security  Teaching  Aid*.  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
We1fare,  Social  Security  Administration.  Free  to  educators.  Outlines 
historical,  practical  an  l s o c ic « econo »nic  aspects  of  social  security, 
include  pamphlets  ar.’j  rail  charts.  Describes  now  sccial  security 
works. 

How  to  Use  Consume/  Credit  Wisely,  International  Consumer  Credit  Aj* 
aoriation,  376  Jackson  Ait. , St,  Louis,  Missouri  631 30,  1962.  50{. 

Briefly  Jistusse*  dc  velop,~ic  m -,n  1 purpose*  of  consumer  credit.  Deals 
with  dl:fcrert  forms  and  so/rccs  of  crc  JH.  Shows  advantages  of  using 
consumer  credit. 

When  You  Usr  Credit* -/or  11  r F.imily.  Division  „vf  Home  Economic*. 

Fc  de  ral  Extcns  ion  Si  r vice , U,  S.  Dept  of  Agricu  .t  ire  , Washington, 

D.  C.  20250.  196'L  10<  D.^ulk'S  consumn  credit  in  simple 

language.  Explains  rridil  conLtac.c  and  what  should  be  stated  in 
credit  ag.cemmts.  Shows  bov  to  fiperc  credit  ccsts.  Define*  dif- 
ferent types  of  credit  Discusi-es  ctcdil  *ating  and  hov  to  protect  it. 


t u r t . :.l  ir.cor’.i  11,1  nil  ir*  u,i- 


oiie's  rob’  a - >.>  r,jUim  i (iti/r.v 
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WESSON  PLANS  FOR  UNIT  ONE 


Lesson  One:  VALUES  AND  GOALS 
AIMS: 

1.  To  explain  that  values  and  goals  influence  every  aspect  of  living  including 
the  way  income  is  earned  and  used, 

2.  To  chuw  why  good  money  management  habit*  are  important, 

3.  To  show  the  relationship  of  good  money  management  ard  other  aspects  of 
successful  living, 

4.  To  get  as  many  of  the  class  participating  as  possible  to  stimulate  interest, 
MATERIALS:  None 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  TAUGHT: 

1.  Values  are  the  ideals  and  principles  by  which  we  live. 

2.  Value*  grow  out  cl  learning  and  experience  in  the  home,  school,  church 
and  community. 

3.  Goals  are  specific  aims  a nd  objc  c tives  that  grow  out  of  values. 

4.  Value*  ar.d  goats  differ  for  each  individual  and  family. 

5.  Values  and  goals  affect  spending  habits, 

6.  Value?  and  goals  influence  one’s  choice  of  career  or  worV. 

?.  Values  and  goals  affect  the  w jy  individuals  and  families  live  in  society. 

8.  Values  and  fcoal#  at  the  individual  ard  family  level  affect  and  are  affected 


PROCEDURE: 

A,  Teicher  will  use  *ny  of  the  following  discussion  questions  that  are  appropriate 
for  * ffeclive  use: 

1 , Do  you  know  who  you  are.  where  you  a r e goir.g,  . . what  you  want  from  life  ? 

2,  What  is  really  important  to  you  7 

3,  What  do  your  answers  lo  the  above  questions  have  to  do  with  values  7 


by  community  and  national  values  and  goals, 
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4.  What  are  vtlurs  1 

5.  What  &T'j  some  of  your  values  ^ 

6.  How  art  values  formed7 

7.  W hat  a re  joa  Is  ? 

8.  How  are  goals  related  to  values? 

9.  How  are  personal  and  family  goals  established? 

10.  Why  is  it  important  for  family  members  to  agree  on  values  and  to  cooperate 
in  setting  up  goals  ? 

11.  How  do  your  values  and  goals  aflect  your  spending  habits? 

IE.  Ho*  do  values  and  goals  affect  your  bahavior  at  home,  at  school,  at  work, 
with  friends  in  public? 

13.  How  and  why  are  your  values  and  goals  different  from  these  of  your  friends? 

14.  How  are  goals  and  values  likely  to  change  through  the  life  cycle  ? 

15.  How  do  values  and  goals  influence  the  way  you  feel  about  family  life,  friend- 
ship, responsibility,  government,  education,  religion,  work,  leisure, 
marriage,  parenthood? 

16.  How  do  values  affect  the  way  income  is  spent? 

17.  How  do  personal  and  family  values  affect  the  community  and  the  country? 

18.  How  do  the  values  oi  your  community  and  your  country  affect  you 
persona  Uy  ? 

19.  How  do  va Ices  and  goals  affec.  the  way  people  adjust  to  society? 

20.  What  are  soziie  ways  behavior  conflicts  with  values  -ve  normally  claim? 

B.  The  following  individual  activities  may  be  used: 

1 . Compare  your  values  and  goals  with  those  expressed  in  a novel,  movie  or 
TV  program.  How  ate  yours  different,  how  arc  they  similar,  what  do  the 
similarities  and  differences  mein  to  you7 
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L . lira  J (he  a public  fi.;ur*-  you  admire.  Report  on  the-  values  and  goals 

that  influenced  the  individual's  life  . 

3.  Explain  how  your  values  and  goals  an  expre  ssed  by  the  home  you  live  in, 
the  money  you  spend,  your  plans  for  the  future,  the  car  you  drive,  the 
activities  you  enjoy,  the  clothes  you  wear,  the  people  you  like. 

4.  Show  how  five  items  you  have  purchased  recently  relate  to  your  values  and 
goals. 

5.  Set  up  plans  for  reaching  three  of  your  most  important  goals. 

b.  List  some  of  your  goals  and  show'  how  they  relate  to  your  values. 

7.  List  some  of  your  persona)  values.  How  do  they  affect  your  family,  life, 
education,  work,  friendships,  money,  marriage'’ 

8.  Analyze  the  values  you  have  listed  to  determine  which  are  most  important 
to  you  and  to  discover  why  and  how  you  came  ‘o  hold  these  values. 

9.  Select  a career  that  appeals  to  you  and  show  how  your  choice  expressed 
ycur  values  and  how’  the  career  could  help  >uu  reach  your  gcals. 

JO.  Compare  goals  typical  of  different  stages  in  the  life  cycle -- students,  single, 
adults,  new  ly  ,na rned  couple  s , oeginning  families  , growing  families, 
re  tired  people. 

C,  Any  of  the  group  projects  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  values 

and  goals  of  the  individual: 

h Develop  a bulletin  board  to  illustrate  typical  goals  ard  some  values  on 
which  these  goals  might  be  based. 

2.  Display  clippings  from  magazines  or  newspapers  of  events  that  show  dif- 
ferent value*. 

3,  Study  and  report  on  ways  that  values  are  developed  through  the  heme, 
school,  community,  church. 
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4.  Set  up  a list  of  values  and  describe  the  type  of  person  who  might  hold  these 
values.  How  might  he  behave  in  ce rtain  s ituations  ? Would  he  be  sue ce ■ $ - 
ful,  popular,  respected’ 

5.  Dramatize  the  following  through  :ole  playing--*  family  setting  up  goals  for 
• pending. . .an  engaged  couple  establishing  goals  for  married  life.  . . a 
family  deciding  which  of  several  goals  have  tup  priority. 

6.  Debate- -A  family1!  standard  of  living  is  chiefly  determined  by  fbe  sire  of 
income  va.  a family's  standard  of  living  is  determined  by  values  and  goals. 

7.  As  a group  discuaa  how  values  might  be  expressed  in  different  situations.  . . 
driving  a car,  taking  care  of  a child,  shopping  in  a crowded  store,  waiting 
for  a bus,  working  in  a store. 

8.  Lilt  areas  in  which  people’s  values  often  diffe  r (social,  political,  moral, 
intellectual , economic}.  Discuss  the  differences  and  reasons  for  them. 

EVALUATION: 

1.  Re sponie  from  claa a. 

2.  Teache  r obae  rvation. 

}.  Students1  ability  to  solve  problems  set  up  by  the  teacher. 


} 
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Lesson  11:  MONEY  INCOME 
AIMS: 

t.  leech  that  money  .£  required  to  buy  the  .ax.d.  and  services  that  one  does 
not  or  cannot  produce  for  himself. 

2.  To  .how  that  money  income  (or  most  people  is  ea.ned  primarily  through 
work. 

3.  To  show  the  student  that  thty  may  choose,  picpare  for  and  do  suitable  work 
to  increase  income,  job  satisfaction  and  productivity. 

4.  To  promote  class  motivation  and  enthusiasm  so  as  to  teach  the  students  the 
importance  of  money  income. 

MATERIALS:  None 
KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  TAUGHT: 

1,  Work  is  usually  required  to  produce  mr>A«y  income. 

1.  Money  can  be  earned  by  various  types  of  work. 

3.  Money  is  also  obtained  from  investments,  property,  rental,  savings, 
pensions,  insurance,  inhe rilancc . 

4.  Non-money  income  includes  the  goods  and  services  one  produces  directly 
for  his  own  use  or  receives  in  exchange  foi  working. 

5.  Money  can  be  exchanged  for  goods  and  services. 

6.  The  ability  to  earn  money  affects  income  and  buying  pow  t r. 

7.  Education  and  training  increase  oppo  rtunilk' » to  work  and  to  earn. 

8.  Work  can  offer  personal  satisfaction  as  well  a*  income. 

9.  Job  opportunities  are  affected  by  economic  conditions. 

10.  The  choice  of  an  occupation  can  best  be  guided  by  one's  values,  abUitics, 
interests  and  goals. 

PROCEDURE: 

A.  Any  of  the  following  discussion  questions  may  be  used  that  appear  bett  for  the 
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class: 


I . 'A  ha  t is  money  ’ 

2.  How  is  money  usee!  ■ 

3.  What  is  incomo  ’ 

4.  Is  income  Always  money7 

5.  What  does  income  include  besides  money  v 

b.  How  might  you  add  to  family  income  without  earning  money  7 

7.  How  can  you  earn  money? 

8.  What  sources  other  than  work  produce  money  income?  Explain. 

9.  How  might  the  size  of  your  income  influence  the  way  you  live  7 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  ’ goed  things  m life’  that  money  can  buyandthjBcthat 

money  cannot  buy  7 

I I . He  a/  can  wo  rk  offer  personal  satisfaction? 

12.  What  factors  would  you  consider  in  choosing  an  occupation? 

13.  How’  are  education  and  training  related  to  j.  b opportunities  and  earning 
po  we  r 7 

14.  How  might  the  need  to  earn  money  influence  your  choice  of  educational 
oppo rtunilies  ? 

15.  Haw  are  family  needs  and  income  likely  to  change  with  different  stages  in 
the  life  cycle  7 

If.  How  are  job  opportunities  affected  by  economic  conditions? 

17.  How  do  individual  wo’kers  contribute  to  the  productivity  of  the  society? 

18.  What  does  work ing  have  to  do  with  being  a se If-  svppo rting  f p roduc tive 
member  ol  society? 

19.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  increasing  number  of  unemployed 
and  unemployable  me  -»ber*  of  our  society7 

The  teacher  will  utilize  anycf  the  following  individual  activities  that  will  cor- 

respond  to  his  best  teaching  uppo  rtumli r» ; 


I,  Explain  how  work  produces  income » 

Z.  List  the  goods  and  services  available  to  your  family  without  spending  money. 

3.  List  the  goods  and  services  you  typically  buy  rather  than  produce  for 
yourself. 

4.  Show  several  ways  to  save  money  by  producing  goods  and  services  for 
personal  use  rather  than  buying  them. 

5.  Investigate  and  report  on  ways  you  might  earn  money  while  still  in  school. 
What  factor  should  be  considered  if  you  work? 

6.  Set  up  the  steps  you  would  follow  in  preparing  for  the  career  of  your  choice. 

7.  List  the  careers  that  interest  you  and  write  down  the  advantages  of  each-- 
the  education  and  training  required  for  each. 

8.  Work  up  one  of  the  following  to  be  presented  to  and  aiscussed  by  the  group-- 
a personal  resume,  a job  application,  pointers  on  job  interviews. 

9.  Explain  how  your  choice  of  a career  uould  be  influenced  by  your  values, 
abilities,  interests,  and  goals. 

10.  List  all  the  factors  that  would  influence  you  in  applying  for  and  accepting 
x particular  job.-arrange  items  listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance  to 
you. 

II.  Read  a biography  of  a person  in  the  type  of  work  you  would  like  to  do  and 
report  on  his  acc  >mpli shme nts , characteristic*  that  made  him  a success, 
problems  he  faced,  differences  in  the  career  today  and  at  the  time  he  began 
working. 

C.  Any  of  the  following  group  projects  may  be  used-. 

Assign  committees  to  Cludy  and  report  on  ways  money  income  U earned 
in  the  community. 

2.  Work  up  a bullet,  ooard  to  illustrate  ways  income  can  be  saved  by  pro- 
ducing for  oneself. 
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1.  Develop  a i h«.  Jkljoa  rd  list  <A  si»nrc.-s  of  nuim'y  incorif  including  work, 
inv'»'.s(rn>  nls.  ins uiancc.  Discuss. 

4.  List  Vrnds  and  set»ic«.s  typically  pi oduc cel  within  the  family  and  those 
typically  purchased. 

5.  Assign  cornin'  tie  e s to  study  and  i epo  rt  on  waj  s to  increase  mont  y income 
through  hobbies,  part-time  work,  special  tiaining.  education. 

6.  Organize  a panel  to  study  and  discuss--caus<  s of  unemployment.  . . career 
opportunities  for  ’vome n.  . . job  oppo rtunities  for  the  uneducated  and 
untrained. 

7.  Debate- -The  choice  of  work  should  be  bared  primarily  on  income  vs.  the 
choice  of  work  should  be  based  primarily  on  job  satisfaction. 

8.  As  a group  discuss  this  statement:  The  foundation  of  a productive  society 

i 5 the  productivity  of  its  workers. 

EVALUATION: 

1.  Response  from  students. 

2.  Teacher  oose  rv  slion. 

3.  Students’  ability  to  solve  problems  set  up  by  the  teacher. 


Lesson  III:  MONEY  MANAGEMENT 

AIMS: 

1.  To  show  that  money  manage  mint  is  the  process  of  sitting  up,  following, 
evaluating  and  when  necessary,  revising  a plan  for  the  use  of  interne. 

2.  Managing  personal  or  family  income  effectively  requires  the  ability  to  set 
obtainable  goals*  to  control  spending  and  to  adjust  to  changing  circumstances. 

i.  Through  appropriate  learning  experiences  individuals  can  develop  concepts 
and  generalisations  which  will  apply  to  the  management  of  money  and  other 
resources  for  both  the  present  and  the  future. 

MATERIALS: 

Morey  management  booklets.  Money  Management  Institute  of  Household 

Finance  Corporation,  ErudentLU  Plara,  Chicago.  Illinois.  Library  of  M 

booklets . 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  TAUGHT: 

1.  Resources  include  time,  energy,  ability,  tools  and  money. 

2.  Resources  arc  limited  while  wants  may  be  unlimited. 

3.  Management  makes  it  possible  to  meet  the  most  important  and  the  greatest 
number  of  needs  and  wants  through  the  use  of  limited  resources. 

4.  Money  management  includes  planning,  controlling  and  evaluating  the  ise 
oi  money. 

5.  Effective  money  management  is  based  on  individual  and  family  needs,  wants, 
goal*,  and  resource*. 

6.  Coo peration  of  family  members  c«nt ributr * to  managing  and  using  family 
re  sources . 

7.  Management- -whether  b/  an  individual,  family,  business  or  government-- 
requires  planning,  cont rolling  and  evaluating  the  use  of  limited  resources. 
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f ROCFDURl': 

A.  ivny  of  tho  lollowing  discussion  quo  s.t  ions  may  l’*  List'd  that  utm  most  appro- 
priate: 

1.  What  arc  resources  * 

Z.  How  can  resources  bo  used  to  achieve  our  goaLs7 
3.  What  is  involved  in  planning  the  use  of  resources  ’ 

<S.  What  is  a budget? 

5.  What  is  involved  in  setting  up  a budget? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a need  and  a want7 
7-  How  can  a budget  help  an  individual  or  family  to  satisfy  needs  and  wants  ? 

6.  Why  is  it  important  for  each  individual  to  work  out  his  own  budget? 

9.  What  arr  some  ways  to  make  a budget  work? 

10.  Why  should  family  members  cooperate  in  planning  the  use  of  family  int  me 
1 I , How  can  ali  family  members  take  part  in  planning,  controlling  and  evaluat- 
ing family  spending? 

12.  What  are  some  ways  to  handle  ik.c.jor  expenses  and  financial  emergencies 
in  the  farr.i  ly  ? 

13.  When  should  budgets  be  evaluated  or  revisrd? 

14.  What  factors  should  lie  considered  in  budgeting  income  whrn  both  husband 
a nd  w ife  wo  rk° 

15.  What  are  some  of  the  resources  available  in  your  community?  How  might 
you  use  them? 

16.  What  present  expenses  would  you  be  willing  to  cut  down  in  order  to  save 


for  something  you  really  want  one  or  two  years  from  now? 


o 


H.  The  loacher  will  introduce  any  of  thi  followi/ig  individual  activities  that  are 

deemed  appropriate: 

1-  Give  examples  m which  time  and  crergy  savr  money  and  - .tc  versa. 

2.  Explain  how  and  why  n sources  art  limited. 

3.  List  special  skills  or  abilities  which  serve  as  tesources. 

4.  List  the  advantages  of  budgeting, 

5.  Explain  hew  you  would  use  your  retuurccs  in  n’.eetip&  a specific  need  or 
want. 

6.  Describe  s‘eps  in  setting  up  a money  management  plan. 

7.  Describe  ways  to  ~ontrol  spending  and  stay  within  your  budget. 

b.  List  the  things  to  consider  in  evaluating  a family  budget. 

9.  Set  up  a money  mar  ^gem^nt  folder  or  kit  for  your  personal  use.  Describe 
the  things  included  in  the  kit  and  discu9s  what  would  be  included  in  a similar 
cne  for  family  use. 

10.  Tell  whit  you  v.ould  do  with  an  unexpected  gift  of  $10,  $25,  $ SO.  $100. 

$500.  Would  you  use  .he  money  differently  if  you  had  eairtd  it^  Explain. 

11.  Usee  x ample*  to  show  w hen  family  r.e  cds  would  be  satisfied  before  i indivi- 
dual needs  and  vice  versa. 

12.  Show  now  a family  budget  can  l.c  adjusted  to  meet  changing  nee  da. 

13.  Estimate  a pproxlmatcly  how  much  your  family  spends  > n you  each  year. 

C.  The  following  suggested  group  piojects  may  be  utilized  if  they  seem  lo  fit  the 

needs  of  the  teacher's  class: 


I . Wrok  up  .1  list  r if  c xjjt  niis  Jtkrjy  to  ftppi  ar  m a personal  or  family  budget 
and  classify  lh»jri  -is  f|*?xjibl<-  n:  fixed.  Which  would  be  e-os’"  t to  adjust. 

2.  As  a group  <li sc  us s liow  the  following  influence:  rr  n»-y  management:  a) 
goals;  b]  resources;  c.)  needs,  dj  wants,  v)  values,  ()  prices;  gl  credit, 
h)  economic  conditions;  i)  insurance;  j)  savings,  k)  investments. 

3.  Use  role  playing  to  dramatize~-a  couple  planning  ;o  meet  the  cost  of  their 
f ■ r st  chile ...  a couple  disc  us  sing  pros  and  cons  of  the  w ife  working.  . . a 
family  planning  the  use  ci  income  for  one  year. 

4.  Conduct  a survey  to  discover  community  resources  available  to  individuals 
and  families  and  discuss  how  they  can  be  used. 

5.  Design  a bullet. ,i  boa rd  to  show  how  budgets  are  affected  by  seasonal 
variations  in  clothing,  food,  household  maintenance,  etc. 

6.  Study  and  discuss  budgeting  far* -families  with  irregular  income,  far  ~s 
with  a double  inconu*,  newly  married  couples. 

7.  Assign  "buzz  sessions  to  discuss  *-  ’economy  is  too  late  at  ‘.he  bottom  of 
the  purse".  . . "two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one  ...  time  is  money". . . "the 
use  of  money  is  all  th*  advantage  there  is  in  having  it.  1 

8.  Present  realistic  financial  problems  and  suggest  way  s a family  might  solve 
them. 

9.  Assign  groups  to  work  out  family  budgets.  Establish  family  size,  ages, 
income,  etc. 

in.  Work  out  plans  for  one  of  the  following  at  low,  medium,  and  high  income 
levels  - - a farm  ly  vacation. ..  going  to  colic  gc  . . . owning  a car,.,  furnishing 
a r icm, 

EVALUATION: 

Response  from  students. 

2.  Teacher  observation. 

3.  Students'  ability  to  solve  problems  and  willingness  to  discus  the  questions 
in  class. 
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Lesson  IV;  CONSUME R BUYING 


AIMS: 

1.  The  ability  to  select  the  goods  and  services  that  K-st  meet  personal  needs 
and  fit  budget  requirements  increases  the  satisfaction  that  can  be  gained 
from  money  spent. 

Z.  Through  a variety  of  learning  experiences  individual*  can  develop  concepts 
and  generalizations  to  guide  them  in  becoming  self-directed  shoppers  and 
in  making  informed  decisions  in  the  markets  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
MATERIALS:  None 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  TAUGH  * . 

1.  Buying  foods  and  services  requires  decision-making. 

2,  T.'\e  decision-making  j '‘cess  may  differ  for  different  purchases. 

J.  Collecting  and  studying  infoimation  before  mying  contribute*  to  making 
effective  decilic ns. 

4.  Planning  the  use  of  time  and  energy  as  welt  as  money  can  improve  buying 
• kills. 

5.  Planning  purchases  in  advance  and  using  a shopping  list  car.  contribute  to 
effective  buying. 

b.  Comparison  shopping  is  one  way  to  find  the  best  values. 

7.  Decisions  concerning  price  * nd  quality  can  be  based  on  personal  needs, 
money  available  for  and  intended  uso  of  goods,  a r.d  Services  t<“  oe  purchased, 

8.  Consumers  protect  their  own  t .:erc»ls  by  dealing  only  with  reliable 
merchants. 

9.  Consumer  buying  decisions  aff.ct  the  economy. 
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PROC  LDUKL": 


A.  Any  of  the  fallowing  disenssi  >n  questions  may  ,><.  used: 

1.  What  decisions  vou  make  when  buying  goods  and  services  ? 


2.  What  if  ' iinpuli"  buying  7 

3.  How  might  decision  making  differ  for  the  following  purcha sea  - - g roct  ries , 
a washing  machine,  a man's  shirt,  a c <*  r ■' 

4.  W hat  information  a . you  likely  to  find  on  labels,  tags,  teals,  packages? 

5.  How  can  these  help  ;ou  select,  use  and  care  for  products? 

*“ • What  are  the  warranties  and  guarantees7  Of  what  value  are  they  to 
consume  rs  ? 

7.  What  information  is  us  ia  1 ly  given  in  instruction  booklets  for  equipment 
a nd  appliances 1 

8.  What  should  be  considered  when  plant  in';  puichr»«o&  ' 

9.  What  is  comparison  shopping  and  how  can  it  help  you  buy  wisely?  Give 
examples. 

1C.  How  docs  advertising  influence  buying  dec i s ion s ? 

11.  How  can  planning  the  use  of  time  and  energy  in  shopping  save  money  and 
improve  buying  skills  7 

12,  How  is  the  buying  cf  services  d iff<  rent  f rt*:n  buying  goods7 

l 3 How  r{  n ;cu  decide  w hat  quality  of  goods  and  services  to  buy  for  different 
*f oiei ? 

M.  Wh  t economic  factors  affect  the  availability  and  price  of  goods  and 
se  rvice  s 7 

15.  How  do  consumer  decisions  affect  business  and  the  economy? 

B.  Any  of  the  following  individual  Activities  may  be  introduced  that  will  enhance 

the  ■ access  of  the  class; 

I.  Develop  a shopping  list  for  groceries,  Christmas  gifts,  home  furnirhings. 
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2.  Give  examples  t>  show  how  preplanning  and  shopping  lists  can  help  r.i 
buying  goods  and  servi'es. 

3.  Illustrate  \ ->w  the  family  as  a unit  can  make  the  decisions  on  purch3fes  for 
the  home. 

4.  Shop  for  a spec ?iic  iti  n,  in  several  stores,  comparing  quality,  prices  and 
t tore  se  rvice  ». 

5.  List  your  last  five’  purchases  and  explain  what  influenced  your  decision  to 
buy- -could  you  have  made  better  choices? 

6.  describe  * good  advertisement  and  bring  ads  to  class  to  analyze  and  discuss. 

7.  Investigate  and  report  on  the  advantages  of  tracing  only  with  lehable 
me  rchanls . 

8.  Li»t  the  factors  to  consider  when  buying  the  services  of  a p. umber,  a baby- 
sitter, a doctor,  an  attorney,  household  help,  any  appliance  re  pa  riman, 
and  auto  repair  shop. 

9.  Compare  ccnvenitncu  foods  Vo  those  fully  prepared  at  horn'.  Report  on 
flavor,  prepa  ratk  n time  cost,  quality. 

10,  Explain  how-  your  relationihip  with  sales  people  ai.d  business  organizations 
relates  to  wise  buying. 

1 1 . De  scriv*  the  b.st  way  to  return  an  unsatisfactory  rutthase.  to  issue  a 
complaint,  to  shew  approval  of  a pailicul*  r produ  Or  service, 

C.  The  following  group  projects  arc  recommended  for  your  group.  Make  any 
revisions  or  additions  as  needed: 

1.  Conduct  a local  survey  (o  find  out  services  various  stores  offer,  hours 
vtorea  are  open  »nd  least  crowded,  sales  ard  pJOmotlons  scheduled  by 
different  stores. 

2.  Assign  groups  to  determine  the  characteristics  to  look  for  when  buying-- 

s transistor  radio,  a winter  coat,  a car,  golf  clubs,  a typewriter,  a chair, 
school  clothes. 
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J . Collect  ajuJ  di^iuts  r r-i dI j r s , gu.i rar.tec e , -a  a Jus  labels  And  tags. 

4.  Assign  groups  to  tnv.  stigj;<',  » vnluatc  „rid  report  on  sources  of  consumer 
info rmalion- -advr-rlisihg,  sales  people,  business  and  government  publica- 
tions. magazines,  books. 

5.  Set  up  a shopper  s shelf  of  information  from  the  above  sources. 

6.  Use  role  playing  to  dramatize-  - re  turning  unsa  lisfac  to  rymcrc  ha  ndise... 
buying  a major  piece  of  furniture.  . . looking  for  and  inspecting  an  apartment. 

7.  Assign  committees  to  investigate  private  associations,  business  organiza- 
tions and  government  agencies  that  seive  ^jnsumers.  Describe  services 
provided. 

8.  Assign  committees  to  study  and  report  on  one  of  the  following  buying 
incentives,  how  itwor^s,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  - -t  rading  stamps, 
premiums,  coupons,  prizes,  contests. 

9.  As  a group  discuss  ways  to  judge  quality.  Give  five  examples  to  'how  when 
it  would  be  wise  to  buy  top,  medium  or  low  quality. 

10,  Assign  committees  to  study  and  present  a complete  unit  on  one  of  the 

low  in  g-  - gene  ral  shopping  techniques...buying  foods...  planning  a ward  c ^e.  . . 
investing  m a ho  me... furnishing  a house. ..  buying  household  appliance 1 . . 

shopping  for  t car.  . . finding  a repair  service. 
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Lesson  V:  CONSUMED  CREDIT 

AIMS; 


I 


1.  Consumer  credit  is  an  important  financial  tool  in  personal  and  family 
money  management. 

2.  No  intelligent,  consumer  can  afford  to  ignore  it;  or  to  misuse  it. 

3.  Consumer  credit,  wisely  used,  can  help  individuals  and  families  achieve 
some  of  their  most  important  goals  in  life. 

4.  Misused,  it  can  create  problems  and  possibly  lead  to  serious  financial 
dif  fic ult ic  s . 

5.  Through  appropriate  learning  experiences,  students  can  learn  to  understand 
consumer  credit  and  to  manage  credit  dollars. 


3.  The  ability  to  obtain  credit  depends  on  the  consumer's  credit  rating  and 
the  security  he  cm  offer. 

4.  Credit  i$  a service  for  which  consumer*  pay, 

l.  Knowing  the  cost  of  credit  contributes  to  using  it  intelligently. 

b.  It  is  as  important  to  shop  for  credit  as  to  Shop  for  other  goods  and 
se  rvice  a. 

7.  Credit  contracts  set  forth  the  legal  rights  ar.d  re s pons  ibilitic a of  both 
creditors  and  debtor*. 

6.  Credit  can  be  used  safely  only  in  amounts  that  can  be  comfortably  repaid 
■L/Ut  cf  future  income. 

9.  Misuses-  of  credit  may  bring  financial  problems  to  the  borrower,  the  lender 
or  seller,  the  community,  the  economy. 


MATERIALS;  None 


KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  TAUGHT: 


]«  Credit  is  the  present  use  of  future  income. 

2.  Retail  credit  and  cash  loans  arc  the  two  basic  types  of  consumer  credit. 
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PROCEDURE: 

A.  Any  of  the  following  duussiun  questions  mo > lx-  u.m  d: 


1 . 

What  is  consumes  credit7 

2. 

Why  do  individuals  and  families  uiO  consumer  credit? 

3. 

What  is  a credit  rating? 

4. 

How  can  you  establish  a sound  credit  rating? 

5. 

What  are  some  questions  a creditor  may  ask  before  granting  you  credit? 

6. 

*> 

What  is  the  difference  between  sales  credit  and  cash  credit? 

What  factors  should  be  considered  before  opening  a charge  account? 
Would  these  be  the  same  for  teenagers  as  for  adults? 

e. 

What  is  installment  credit? 

9. 

Why  must  you  pay  for  the  use  of  credit? 

10. 

What  factors  determine  the  amount  you  pay  for  credit? 

11. 

What  are  the  consumer  s responsibilities  in  using  credit? 

12. 

What  are  the  creditor's  responsibilities  in  granting  credit? 

13. 

What  steps  can  creditors  take  to  prevent  families  from  over-extending 
the  i r c redit7 

14. 

Whit  types  of  security  may  be  required  to  obtain  a loan  from  a bank,  a 
consumer  finance  company,  a credit  union,  a pawnbroker,  an  insurance 
company  7 

1 *j . 

How  can  the  wise  use  of  credii  raise  your  family’s  level  ol  living? 

16. 

How  can  the  misuse  of  consumer  credit  cause  or  contribute  to  family 
financial  problem*  7 

17. 

How  can  consumers  decide  how  much  credit  they  can  use  safely? 

18. 

What  is  credit  delinquency  and  how  can  it  bt  handled  by  creditor*? 

19. 

What  are  some  differences  between  consumer,  home  mortgage,  business 
and  government  debt7 
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20.  How  does  consume  i credit  contribute  to  our  economy  ? 


B.  Any  of  the  following  individual  activities  may  be  introduced  that  will  enhance 

the  success  of  the  class: 

1.  Study  and  report  on  the  advan;.»ges  and  disadvantages  of  using  consumer 
c redit. 

1.  List  the  purchases  typically  made  with  charge  account  credit- -with 
installment  credit. 

3.  Describe  the  types  of  sales  c redil- • char  ge  account,  revolving  credit, 
installment  plan* -their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

4.  Investigate  and  repo  rt  on  the  cost  of  providing  consume  r creditand  the 
cost  of  using  it. 

5.  Find  out  how  the  following  factors  aflect  the  cost  of  credit-.amount  of 
credit  used,  length  of  repayment  period,  credit  rating,  security  offered. 

6.  Describe  the  best  way  to  »nop  for  credit. 

7.  Show  how  to  find  the  dollar  cost  of  credit. 

8.  Imagine  that  you  need  $500  for- -a  coat,  colie  ge  e xp<*nse  »,  doctor  bill, 
vacation,  automobile,  or  living  room  furniture.  Under  what  circumstances 
would  you  borrow  the  money.  . . wait  until  you  can  save  it. . . do  witw  out? 

9.  Explain  these  te  rmi  • • • prormso  ry  note , conditional  sates  contiact.  default, 
garnishment,  wage  assignment,  installment,  principal,  balance,  consigner, 
delinquency,  repossession. 

10.  Show  how  the  family's  use  of  credit  usually  varies  with  different  stages  in 
the  life  cycle. 

i 1 . Find  out  which  sources  of  credit  in  your  community  make  loans  of  $500 


and  compare  each  source  in  terms  of  security  required,  cost  of  credit, 
repayment  arrangements,  services  offered. 
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C.  1 h.-  foil  iwung  group  piojt.il*  ni  f i*  • 'jiurru  nd<d  f«,r  your  Kr^up.  Miike  *ny 

revisions  or  additions  a*»  no  tU-d: 

1.  Collect  mwspaper  and  in*  gay  mi-  ad*.  tu  show  what  you  can  buy  with  credit. 
Discuss  pros  and  ions  of  using  i r«  dit  /or  i ac  h. 

2.  Discuss  when  the  use  of  c re  dit  would  be  practical- -impractical. 

3.  Display  credit  contracts  and  discuss  th-t  terms  set  forth  in  each. 

•i.  Investigate  and  discuss  the  consequences  of  failing  to  meet  credit  obliga  ions 

5.  Collect  and  compare  credit  applications  from  a retail  store,  a bankt  a 
consumer  finance  company. 

b-  Discuss  ' It  is  as  important  to  shop  for  credit  as  to  shop  for  other  goods 
and  se rviccs.  " 

7.  As  a group  6et  up--criteria  for  using  credit  wisely.  . , list  of  things  to  look 
for  in  credit  contracts.  . . factors  to  consider  when  shopping  for  credit. 

8.  Discuss  the  differences  and  similarities,  the  operating  policies,  the 
specialties  of  these  sources  of  cash  credit  • -ba  nk  s , consumer  finance 
companies,  credit  unions,  insurance  companies,  pawnshops. 

9.  Study  and  discuss  If  credit  were  suddenly  no  longer  available  to  consumers 
how  would  it  affect  the  living  standards  of  families,  the  economy,  business 
organisations,  you  personally. 

10.  Discuss  how  the  use  of  Credit  relates  to  sire  of  income  and  to  place  in  the 
hfe  cycle. 

11.  Assign  committees  to  study  and  discus  s - -credit  problems  and  how  to  avoid 
them.  . . laws  that  regulate  consumer  credit.  . . relationship  of  credit  to 
demand  for  and  supply  of  goods  and  services. 

12.  In  ve  3 ti  gate  and  report  on  debt  counseling  scrvices--who  iponsor*  them.  . . 
how  do  they  work.  . . what  cos's  a re  involved,  . . how  can  they  be  evaluated  ? 
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Lesson  VI:  SAVINGS,  INSURANCE,  AND  INVESTMENTS 

AIMS: 

1.  So  and  money  management  includes  planning  ahead  to  meet  expected 
expenses , to  handle  unexpected  emergencies  and  to  Teach  long-term  goals, 

2.  Saving  money,  insuring  agains t risks  and  investing  income  contribute  to 
sound  money  management  and  to  personal  and  family  financial  security. 

3.  Through  appropriate  learning  experiences  individuals  can  understand  the 
various  forms  of  savings,  insurance  and  investments  and  their  place  in  a 
money  management  program. 

MATERIALS:  None 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  TAUGHT: 

1.  Saving  is  putting  money  aside  for  future  use. 

2.  Savings  are  used  for  major  expected  expenses,  for  unexpected  emergencies 
and  for  goals. 

3.  Safety  and  avai.abiUty  are  principal  requirements  in  choosing  a place  to 
depo  s it  savings  . 

4.  Insurance  protection  is  based  on  the  principle  of  sharing  the  risk. 

5.  Different  kinds  o!  insurance  protect  against  different  types  of  risk. 

fe.  Investing  usually  means  putting  money  into  income  p roducing  a s sets ; stocks, 
bonds,  real  estate,  a business. 

7.  Investing  also  includes  spending  on  education  or  training  for  s elf* improve- 
ment. . .on  a home  and  durable  goods  for  better  living. 

8.  Certain  type*  of  savings,  insurance  and  investments  are  available  through 
employers,  unions,  churches,  professional  groups,  and  school  counselors. 

9.  Compulsory  government  social  security  program*  provide  benefits  to 
eligible  citizens. 

10.  Financial  security  goals  differ  with  differen'  individuals  and  families  and 
with  different  its*/  s in  th  life  cycle. 
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I-ROCFDUHL: 


A.  Any  of  the  iollowing  discussion  qu«  dtions  m,*y  up  used: 

J . Why  should  you  pul  n'oru  y a side  for  lutu  re  use  if  po  ssiblc  ? 

2.  ffui  is  Ut:  purpose  of  ravings 

5.  What  are  the  different  methods  of  saving? 

4.  Where  can  saving  be  deposited  in  your  area? 

5.  Whal  should  be  considered  in  deciding  how  much  to  save  and  where  to 
deposit  savings  ? 

t.  What  types  of  expem  vs  and  financial  emergencies  are  usually  met  through 
savings  ? 

7.  How  can  savings  help  you  reach  your  goals  ’ 

6.  What  is  -insurance? 

9.  What  risks  dors  insurance  cover? 

10.  How  does  insurance  provide  financial  protection? 

J l . Whal  a re  the  various  types  of  insurance  ? 

J2.  What  is  sharing  the  risk?  r 

13.  What  are  financial  investments? 

14.  What  does  invesling  mci 

15.  What  should  be  considered  before  investing7 

l 6.  Kow  is  financial  security  increased  by  investing  in  education,  durable 
goods,  property,  stocks,  bonds,  insurance? 

17.  How  should  financial  planni  g be  related  to  the  life  cycle? 

IS.  How  do  savings,  insurance  and  investments  contribute  to  financial  security7 

19.  How  are  plans  for  financial  security  affected  by  age*  health,  marital  status, 
occupation,  sire  of  income,  assets7 

20.  What  is  the  difference  between  investing  and  speculating? 

21.  What  is  a net  worth  statement? 
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2'.  Who  are  sonic  of  the  specialists  who  can  advise  you  on  saving,  insuring 
and  investing?  What  type  oi  service  dees  each  offer’ 

B.  Any  of  the  following  individual  activities  may  be  i produced  that  will  enhance 

the  success  of  the  class: 

1.  Describe  the  reasons  for,  purposes  ci,  and  advantages  of  saving. 

2.  Look  ahead  to  the  expenses  and  goals  you  have  for  the  next  two  years  and 
tell  how  you  will  meet  them. 

3.  Investigate  the  different  types  of  saving  institutions  in  your  area.  Compare 
interest  rates,  withdrawal  privileges,  safety  features. 

4.  Show  how  families  invest  through  acquirng  durable  goods. 

5.  Study  and  report  cn  one  of  theae-«life  insurance,  health  and  accident 
insurance,  insurance  for  the  car,  insurance  for  the  home.  Include  types, 
coverage,  sources,  advantages,  disadvantages  of  each. 

6.  Set  up  a financial  plan  for  your  family  based  on  income,  goals,  financial 
circumstances . 

1.  Investigate  and  report  on  the  different  types  of  investment  plans  and  their 
feature  s. 

6-  Describe  how  a long-range  financial  plan  contributes  to  financial  security. 
What  might  be  included  in  such  a plan? 

•9.  Explain  these  te  1 ms --common  stocks,  mutual  funds,  bonds,  social  security, 
annuities,  pensions,  interests,  dividends,  capital  gains. 

10.  Pick  one  company  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  find  out 
buainess  of  company,  quality  of  management,  past  earnings,  growth 
potential,  yield. 

C.  The  following  group  projects  are  recommended  lor  your  group.  Make  any 

revisions  or  addi  Lons  as  needed: 

1,  Make  a chalkboard  Hat  of  saving  goals  for  teenagers,  young  adults,  newly 
ma  rried  couples,  g rowing  families , retired  people. 
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£.  As  a group  discuss-  gr<  at  oaks  from  little-  acorns  ^row. ..  ht  ->,ho 

spends  well,  saves..'  saving  and  success  Hr«-  twin  brothers...  saving 
is  greater  than  earning. 

J.  Assign  groups  to  work  nut  financial  security  plans  ior  families  in  various 
c i rcumstances . 

J.  Assign  groups  to  work  out  a net  worth  statement  for  these  families. 

cy.  Set  up  a resource  file  of  information  on  savings,  insurance,  investments, 
financial  planning. 

fj.  Present  ease  studies  on~.pianning  ahead  to  educate  children  , . a newly 

ma  fried  couple  plans  for  future  security. ..  a family  plans  for  retirement.  . . 
a single  woman's  plan  for  financial  security. 

7.  As  a group  study  and  discuss  federal,  state  and  local  />"cial  security 
programs.  Find  out  what  they  cost.  . .how  they  are  financed. . . who  benefits 
from  each  plan  and  how. 

8.  Appoint  groups  to  s'udy  and  report  on-.ggvernment  and  corporate  bonds, 
stocks,  life  insurance,  real  estate,  durable  goods,  education- > as  forms 
of  security, 

9.  Assign  small  groups  to  plan  and  report  on  investing  a dcltnite  amount  of 
money. -$500.  $1000,  $5000,  $10,000.  Reports  should  include 
investment  objectives,  expected  earnings,  g rowth  potential,  risks, 

III.  Organize  two  committees  to  discuss  the  ways  family  financial  planning 

and  security  may  fce  affected  by  changing  family  cilcumstances.  . . economic 
condition  s- 
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Lesson  VII:  CONSUMER  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

AIMS: 

1.  Understanding  consumer  rights  and  responsibilities  contributes  to  ef- 
fectiveness as  » consumer  citiren. 

2.  Through  appropriate  learning  eKperiences  individuals  can  develop  concepts 
to  guide  them  in  handling  consumer  matters,  in  enje-ing  <»>id  protecLng 
their  rights,  in  recogniting  ar  1 accepting  their  responsibilities. 

3.  Individuals  will  learn  to  manage  their  financial  affairs  and  take  an 
interest  in  our  economic  system. 

MATERIALS:  None 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  TAUGHT: 

A.  In  buying  goods  and  services  consumers  have  rights  to: 

1.  Protection  against  the  sale  of  products  or  services  that  endanger  health 
or  life. 

2.  Information  to  make  intelligent  buying  decisions. 

3.  Choice  of  goods  and  Service*  at  competitive  price*. 

4.  Assurance  of  satisfactory  quality  and  service. 

3.  Protection  against  misrepresents  dishonesty  and  fraud. 

fc.  Open  communication  with  bc..neis  ^here  matters  of  consumer  interests 
are  concerned. 

B.  In  buying  goods  and  services  consumers  have  responsibilities  to: 

l.  Plan  spending  to  meet  important  needs  and  warns. 

1.  L/c oh  for  and  use  available  information  when  buying. 

3.  Know  and  follow  safety  standards  wh?n  buy.ng  and  using  products, 

4.  Deal  only  with  reliable  business  organisations. 

5.  Report  unlawful  or  unfair  pr. dices  to  proper  authorities  Jr  agencies. 
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C.  Consumer*  can  protect  their  rights  and  accept  their  responsibilities  by: 


1,  Dealing  fairly  ?nd  honestLy  with  other  consumers  and  with  business. 

Knowing  how  consumers  are  served  and  protected  by  various  government 
• genctes.  business  organizations,  and  private  groups. 

3,  Supporting  laws  that  promote  consumer  interests, 

4.  Paying  taxes  and  knowing  how  tax  dollars  arc  used. 

5,  Understanding  how  and  why  business  and  consumers  depend  on  each  o.her 
in  achieving  mutual  interests. 

6.  Understanding  che  economy  and  their  place  in  it. 

PROCEDURE: 

A.  Any  of  the  following  discus  s ion  questions  may  be  used: 

1.  What  is  a consumer! 

I,  V/hat  is  a consumer  right?  Can  you  name  some? 

3.  What  is  a consumer  responsibility7  Name  some, 

4.  How  would  a responsible  consumer  1 andle  the  following: 

a.  discovering  he  has  reeo»vcd  too  much  chang-  at  a store, 

b.  finding  a Paw  in  a Suit  just  purchased. 

c.  paying  $3S  for  repairs  on  a TV  set  and  finding  It  not  properly  repaired. 

d.  receiving  unordered  merchandise  in  the  mail. 

e.  discovering  that  a product  do***  net  meet  advertising  claims. 

5.  What  res  possibilities  are  involved  in  -.xcrcising  free  choice  in  buying 
goods  and  services? 

6.  How  does  a responsible  consu  er  differ  from  a Irresponsible  consumer? 

?.  What  responsibilities  do  vou  have  .oward  other  consumers?  Toward 

merchants  ? 

8.  How  can  consumers  protect  their  own  interests'* 

9.  How  could  business  be  more  helpful  io  consumers? 


10.  In  what  ways  an-  consumer  interests  pin  tcctcd  by  law? 

U.  How  can  consumers  influence  thi  way  tax  dollars  arc  spent? 

12,  How  do  consume  rs  and  busin<  as  defend  on  each  othe  r * 

1 J.  How  do  consumers  affect  the  economy? 

14.  How  would  you  explain--  Dollars  arc  the  votes  consumers  cast  fet  or 
aga.nst  certain  products  or  services,  business  or ga notations , economic 
politic  s’" 

15.  What  is  self- regulation  in  regi.  -d  to  business  organizations?  When  is  t 
preferable  to  government  regulations? 

B„  Any  of  the  following  individual  activities  may  be  introduced  that  will  enhance 

the  Success  of  the  class: 

1.  Draft  a latter  to  a bu.ine.a  f.rm--to  call  att.r.tion  to  a product  that  failtd 
to  perform  aati.f  actorily.  . . to  approve  a policy  or  fcrvice.  . . to  complain 
about  an  inconvenience  ora  product...  to  make  augge  .lion,  for  improving 
a service  product. 

2.  List  four  responsibilities  of  consumers  to  business  snd  vice  versa. 

3.  Give  three  reasons  for  a store  to  accept  returned  merchandise  and  three 
reasons  for  not  accepting  it. 

4.  Report  on  ways  you  can  make  your  consumer  needs  and  wants  known  to 
the  business  community. 

5.  Explain  how  consumer  decisions  affect  business  policies,  quality  of  goods 
and  services,  prices.  I'.ws. 

6.  Describe  the  consumer’s  rights  and  responsibilities  when  he  has  been 
mistreated  in  a business  trarsa;tion,  Give  examples- 

7.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  consume  r’a  right- -to  safety.  - - to  be  informed 
...  to  choose. . ■ to  be  heard.  What  responsibilities  are  connected  with 
these  rights  ? 
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8.  I, lit  some  <*t  the  bcrvuts  provided  Ly  |«»c.  a I . stair  and  federal  government 
through  tax  dollars. 

9.  Explain  ways  in  which  consumers  tan  accept  re  spons  ibility  in  regard  to 
It  gis  I a lion.  . ■ unfair  business  practices.  ..use  of  c us  tome  r sc  r vice  s 
provided  by  business. 

10.  Trace  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods  and  services  over  the  past  50  years. 
Point  up  major  changer.  . . reasons  for  them.  . . their  effect  on  present 
buying  and  selling  methods. 

C.  The  following  group  projects  are  recommended  for  your  group.  Make  any 

revisions  or  additions  as  needed. 

L.  Assign  groups  to  demonstrate  ways  consumers  show  respect  for  the  rights 
of  other  consumers  and  of  business, 

2.  Study  and  report  on  pr>blems  that  may  result  from- - fa  ilure  to  understand 
consumer  rigus.  . . failure  to  accept  consumer  responsibilities, 

3.  Assign  groups  to  find  cut  how  consumers  are  protected  against  the  sale 
of  goods  and  services  that  endanger  health  or  life  Explain  which  safety 
measures  are  adequate...*  he  re  further  protection  i s needed...  how  it  can 
best  be  accomplished, 

4.  Investigate  and  report  on  business  o rganirationa r private  associations 
and  government  departments  that  serve  consumers. 

5.  Assign  groups  to  study  and  report  on  one  of  the  following  and  its  importance 
to  the  consume  r-  -Sherman  Anti  - T rus  t Act.  . . Fede  ral  Trade  Commission 
Act.  . . Miller -Ty  dings  Act.  . . Robin  son- Patman  Act.  . . Clayton  Act.  • • 

Food  and  Drug  Acts. 

6.  Prepare  a set  of  principles  to  follow  in  fulfillin'  youi  role  as  a consumer 
citizen. 
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7,  As  ^ group  discus  i the  implication  of  Rousseau's  words*  Ni  vir  exceed 
your  rights,  and  they  will  soon  become  unlimited.  " 

8,  Obtain  income  tax  forrrs  to  study  and  fill  out.  Discuss  regulations  for 
filing  income  tax.  Investigate  other  types  of  taxes. 

9,  Assign  groups  to  report  on  current  economic  issues  related  to  prices, 
advertising,  taxes,  tariffs,  unions,  government  regulations. 

10.  Divide  the  group  into  committees,  each  to  prepare  a unit  on--benefits  of 
communication  between  consumer  and  business.  . . various  types  of  taxes 
and  their  benefits.*,  the  role  of  produce  r ’ nd  consume  r in  our  economy. 
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STOCKBROKERS  AiND  INVEST-  Gurat  speakers,  field  trip*  to  a -The  Stock  Exchange 

M£NT  REPRESENTATIVES  brokerage  firm  or  stock  ex-  -Investment  programs,  -ype b of  investments 

change,  interviews  -Services  offered  by  stockbrokers 
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FAMILY  LIVING  UNIT  II 
PARENT -CHILD  RELATIONS 

1.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

A,  To  give  the  student  an  unde r standing  of  the  principles  and  importance  of 
good  child-parent  relationships. 

B.  To  develop  in  the  student  an  awareness  of  his  role  as  a parent. 

C«  To  provide  situations  that  demand  his  understanding  of  child  problems. 

D.  To  develop  through  lecture  and  discussion  an  understanding  of  principles 
of  child-parent  relations. 

E.  To  show  that  values  and  goals  are  often  closely  allied  to  good  child-parent 
relations. 

II.  EVALUATION  OF  UNIT  WORK 

A.  Class  participation  in  discussions. 

B.  Evaluation  of  p radical  exercises, 

C.  Effort  and  interest  shown  through  bringing  in  and  presenting  o«  'side 
materials . 

D.  Teacher  obse  rvation. 

E.  All  other  activities  that  show  child -parent  relations  as  a whole. 

IU.  STUDFNT  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Reading  booklets  as  provided  by  teacher. 

B.  Discussion  of  other  materials  provided  by  students. 

C.  To  determine  what  good  child-parent  practices  are  through  class 
discussions 

3.  Development  of  child-parent  practices  that  show  good  techniques. 

E.  Discussion  of  student  experiences. 

F.  Use  of  role  playing  situations  to  demonstrate  problem  areas. 

IV.  SOURCES  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  STUDENT 


A.  List  all  books  used  for  reference  and  resource. 


O 
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B.  Newspaper  articles. 

C.  Magazine  articles . 

D.  Radio  and  TV  programs. 

E.  Personal  experience. 

F.  Movies  and  Filmstrips  {lists) 

V.  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

A.  Lectures  by  teacher. 

B.  Use  of  local  resources  as  available. 

C.  Community  guest  lectures  and  discussion  leaders. 
VI.  PLAN  OF  PROCEDURE 

A.  Lesson  One:  Family  Relations. 

B.  Lesson  Two:  Personality. 

C.  Lesson  Threes  Child  Growth  and  Development, 

D.  Lesson  Four:  Family  Roles. 

E.  Lesson  Five:  Family  Crisis. 

F.  Lesson  Six:  Outside  the  Family 

G.  Lesson  Seven:  Understanding  Behavior  Development 


O 
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CODES  FOR  MATERIALS  LISTED 


t 


<-SRA Science  Research  Associates 

PA  P* --  -Public  Affai  rs  Pamphlet 

SVE- -- -Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

AVC  Ind.  U. -Audio  Visual  Center.  Indiana  University 

NET-** -Net  Film  Service,  Indiana  University 

ENCY.  BRIT* Encyclopedia  Britancuca  Education  Corp. 

LA Learning  Arts,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Me  G raw  -Hill 
Bailey  Films 

Ass.  Films  * ---Associated  Film  Service  (free  loan! 

Eastern  New  Mexico  Film  Rental  Service 

^Prices  on  books  are  for  the  cost  of  one  copy,  rates  for  more  than  10  copic 

c . . --behind  movie  and  filmstrips  indicates  the  sales  cost  of  item 
no  rental  cost  given 

r-- --behind  movie  and  filmstrips  indicate  rental  costs  of  items 
(1  to  5 day*)  sales  costs  are  available. 


O 
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LESSON  1 FAMILY  RELATIONS 


AIMS: 

1.  To  present  an  overall  picture  of  the  vital  influences  in  family  relations. 

2.  To  present  ways  of  solving  family  problems. 

3.  To  show  the  family  in  light  of  community  influences. 

A.  To  provide  suggestions  for  good  family  planning. 


MATERIALS: 


1 . Bocks : 

5 -<949  A Guide  For  Family  Living 
5-913  How  To  Live  With  Children 
216  Your  Family  Health 
1 5 5 Mental  Health  Is  A Family 
Affair 

136  Planning  Your  Family 


SRA 

7S< 

SRA 

75 1 

PAP 

PAP 

25< 

PAP 

25f 

2.  Filmstrips: 

Marriage  6 Family  Living  Series 


- 5 filmstrips  (L.  A . ) 
f'7.  50  - $6.  00  ea.  ;c| 


3.  Movies: 

Trouble  in  the  Family  - 90  Min.  B/W  NET  Film  Ser. 
What  Is  Normal?  * 30  Min.  B/W  NET  Film  Ser. 
Marriage  Problems  - 30  Min.  B/W  NET  Film  Ser. 
Families  t Learning  Everyone  Is  A 
Teacher  * CSC  - A*VE  Lnd.  U- 
Family  Teamwork  and  You  ESC -940  -A-VC  fed.  U. 
Key*  for  the  Home  of  Tomorrow  - 5-201  - 27  Min. 
Color  Assoc.  Film 


$12-  15  (r) 
$ 5.  40  |r) 
$ 5.  40  (r) 

$ 3. 90  (r> 
$ 5.  65  (r) 

Free 


KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  TAUGHT:  (amount  and  item  optional! 

1.  Good  family  relations  are  healthful. 

2.  Good  family  planning  .s  good  preventive  medicine. 

3.  Community  acceptance  is  necessary  for  family  security. 

4.  Good  technique*  determine  success  in  solving  family  problems. 

5.  Good  inter-family  communication  is  essential  to  family  well-being, 
b Good  parental  attitude  causes  good  child  response. 

?.  Democracy  in  the  home  is  the  prime  source  of  fair  play- 

6.  Mental  health  is  a family  affair . 


PROCEDURES: 

Of  the  following  questions  the  amount  and  items  »*  to  be  optional  with  the 
teacher. 

a.  How  well  does  your  family  communicate’ 
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b.  What  is  a barf  home?  ' 

c.  What  is  a "g^od  home9'' 

d.  How  do:s  a good  home  or  barf  hom»j  influence  a child's  growth? 

e.  How  do  parents'  attitudes  tend  to  make  children  cooperative  at  dif- 
fe  rent  age  Ic ve Is  7 

L How  can  community  reaction  to  a family  affect  family  security? 

g.  How  can  - democratic  home  rc-la* ionship  solve  problems? 

h.  What  ia  good  family  planning7 

i.  What  is  good  family  mental  health? 

2.  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

a.  Croup  discussions  to  share  idea#  and  experiences  with  other  students. 

b.  Role  playing  situations  to  demonstrate  to  the  students  good  and  bad 
family  relations . 

c.  Listening  to  lectures  by  the  instructor  and/or  guest  speskers. 

d.  Participating  in  an  assessment  inventory  to  make  the  student  aware  of 
vital  areas  in  family  relations. 

e.  Read  supplementary  materials  related  to  the  topics  and  their  own 
interests. 

f.  See  movies  and  filmstrips  on  related  topic*. 

g.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  newspaper  and  magarine  articles  dealing  with 


3.  LIST  OF  SOME  OUTSIDE  RESOURCE  PEOPLE  WHO  MIGHT  HELP. 

a.  Welfare  case  worker. 

b.  Marriage  counselo*. 

c.  Family  counselor. 

d.  Religious  leaders. 

e.  County  mentsl  health  representative. 

EVALUATION; 

1.  Reaponse  from  class. 

2.  Teache r observation. 

3.  Student  success  in  solving  problems. 


family  relations . 
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SOClAi.  ASSESSMENT  INVENTORY 
LESSON  I.  FAMILY  RELATIONS 
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SELECT  THE  ONE  BEST  ANSWER 

1,  To  communicate  with  family  members  means: 

a.  To  f peak  yoc  r mind,  but  not  to  listen  to  others. 

b.  To  apeak  your  mind,  and  listen  to  others. 

c.  To  listen  but  not  to  apeak  your  mind. 

d.  To  neither  speak  your  mind  nor  listen  to  others. 

1.  Family  planning  is  ; 

a.  Deciding  how  many  children  to  have. 

b.  Detiditig  where  to  go  on  vacation. 

c.  Working  together  for  the  good  of  all  the  members  of  the  family* 

d.  Making  sure  no  one  gets  hurt. 

}.  Who  is  the  head  of  your  house* 

a.  Grandparents. 

b.  Parent#, 

c.  Children. 

d.  Neighbors. 

4.  Do  your  neighbors 

a.  Mind  theiT  own  business. 

b.  Mind  your  business. 

c.  Help  when  you  ask  for  it. 

d.  Ignore  you  completely. 

5.  My  wife  (husband^  and  1 fight 

a.  Very  seldom,  but  us  ially  in  private. 

b.  Very  often,  but  usually  in  private. 

c.  Very  seldom,  and  in  front  of  everyone. 

d.  Very  often,  and  in  front  of  everyone. 

6.  My  wife  (husband! 

a.  Trusts  me  only  when  I’m  at  home. 

b.  Doea  not  trust  me  anywhere. 

c.  Trusts  me  wherever  I am. 

d.  Trusts  me  when  we're  together. 
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My  children 

a.  Love  me  a little. 

b.  Love  me  a lot. 

c.  Hate  me  a little. 

d . Hate  me  a lot . 

8.  Our  family 

a.  Spends  very  little  time  together. 

b.  Spends  a lot  of  time  together. 

c.  Is  never  together. 

d.  Is  always  together. 

9-  Most  of  the  people  in  my  family 

a.  Don't  care  about  education. 

b.  Care  a little  about  education. 

c.  Care  more  than  a little  about  education. 

d.  Think  that  education  is  the  orly  way. 

10.  1 look  for  my  family 

a.  To  break  up  an/  time  now. 

b.  To  have  a hard  time  staying  togethe.  . 

c.  To  have  no  trouble  staying  together. 

d.  To  always  be  together 


hffliflaffHEaaaa 
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LESSON  II.  PERSONALITY 


/ ’MS: 

1.  To  define  and  relate  personally  to  the  understanding  of  the  student. 

2.  To  present  self-understanding  as  a vital  tool  for  understanding  others. 

3.  To  connect  personality  growth  to  social  growth. 


MATERIALS  : 


Books 

5-594 

Exploring  Your  Personality 

5-866 

Growing  Up  Emotionally 

5-510 

Growing  Up  Socially 

5-841 

Understanding  Yourself 

5-903 

Sell -Unde  r standing,  A First  Step 

5-731 

To  Understanding  Children 
All  About  You 

SR  A 7S< 

SRA  75£ 

SRA  75  f 

SRA  75< 

SRA  75< 

SRA  75{ 


F lmstrips  frames  Time 

Who  Am  1?  Search  for 

cejf  5 3 11  nriin, 


Strip  Record 
SVE  $7.50  $4. 00(c) 


WVu  Am  \? 

Eye 

Gate 

$4.25  $5.  00(c) 

Movie  s 

Pe  rionality  and 
Emotions 

13  min. 

b / w 

Ency. 

Brit. 

$66.00  (c ) 

Emergence  of 
Pe  r sonality 

3 3 min. 

Mw 

Ency. 

Brit. 

$200.  00  (c) 

Frontie  r • of  the 
Mind 

b/w 

AV-C 

lnd.  U. 

$ 5,65  (r ) 

H-S-822 


KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  TAUGHT 

1.  Perionality  is  the  key  to  mental  health. 

2.  Your  personality  det  rmines  how  well  you  get  along  w.th  others, 

3.  You  pail  your  personality  on  to  your  children. 

4.  Perionality  is  learned  early  in  life  but  never  forgotten. 

5.  People  see  themselves  in  others. 


PROCEDURES 

1.  What  should  you  know  about  personality? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a "good  perionality?" 

3.  What  i*  me>nt  by  a "bad  personality?  " 

4.  How  will  my  perionality  affect  my  children? 

5.  How  does  personality  affect  my  social  life7 

6.  How  doe*  perionality  affect  me  on  the  job? 
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7.  hcu  a your  p rsonali'.y  <hangvv 

Jj.  What  kind  r»f  personality  did  1 marry? 

9.  How  can  I uftdir sta nd  myself0 

10.  Will  s<lf-undi  rstanding  h .lp  m«-  understand  other*’* 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Group  discussion  to  share  ideas  and  experience  with  ethers. 

Z.  Listening  to  lectures  by  the  instructor  ant!  guest  speakers. 

3.  Participating  in  an  assessment  inventory  to  make  the  student  aware  of 
vital  areas  of  personality. 

4.  Read  supplementary  materials  related  to  topics  and  their  own  interests. 

5.  Read  biographical  material  about  people  they  admire. 

6.  Sec  movies  and  filmstrips  on  related  topics. 

7.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  newspaper  and  magaime  articles  related  to  the  topics 


LIST  SOME  OUTSIDE  RESOURCE  PEOPLE  WHO  MIGHT  HELP 

1.  Psychiatrist. 

2.  Sociologist. 

3.  Psychologist. 

4.  Mental  health  representative, 

5.  Family  doctor. 

EVALUATION 

1.  Res  pons  e from  class , 

2.  Teacher  observation. 

3.  Student  success  jn  solving  problems. 


ar.d  their  own  interest. 


LESSON  II.  PERSONALITY 

assessment  inventory 


SELECT  THE  ONE  BEST  ANSWER 

1.  When  people  look  at  me  they 

a . think  I at.i  mean . 

b.  think  1 am  nice. 

c.  think  I sexy  (handsome). 

d.  think  1 am  plain. 

2.  My  children  most  resemble: 

a.  My  wife  (husband). 

b.  Grandparents. 

c . Me. 

d . No  one  I know. 

3.  I become  angry 

a.  often. 

b.  seldom. 

c.  never. 

d.  always. 

4.  1 become  angry  mostly  when  people 

a.  disobey  me. 

b.  make  the  same  mistakes  1 do. 

c.  Do  things  better  than  1 do. 

d.  Don’t  do  anything  at  all. 

5.  When  the  house  gets  dirty  I 

a.  Don't  notice. 

b.  Mention  it  to  someone. 

c.  Notice  but  don't  mention  it. 

d.  Notice  it  and  get  upset. 

6.  Most  people  are  trying 

a . To  cheat  me . 

b.  To  help  me  . 

c.  To  like  me. 

d . To  hurl  me . 
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7.  My  wife  (husband I has  thr  same  ihu.ights  a I the  same 

a.  sometimes, 

b,  never. 
c»  seldom, 
d.  always. 

8.  1 like  people  who 

a.  look  Like  me. 

b.  do  things  the  way  1 do* 

c.  Don’t  look  l‘ke  me. 

d.  Don't  do  things  the  way  1 do. 

9.  I like  getting  out  the  house 

a.  With  my  wife  (husband)  for  enjoyment. 

b.  With  my  wife  (husband)  to  get  away. 

c.  Without  my  wife  (husband)  to  get  away. 

d.  Without  my  wife  (husband)  for  enjoyment. 

10.  I think  I 

a.  Have  problems  but  l am  normal. 

b.  Have  problems  and  1 am  not  normal. 

c.  Don't  have  problems  and  I am  normal. 

d.  Don’t  have  problems  and  1 am  not  normal. 


O 
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LESSON  J1J.  GROWTH  /\NI)  LI-  V ELOPM F.NT 
AIMS 


i. 

Z. 

3. 


Present  facts  and  processes  occurring  in  the  normal  physical  growth  of 

Present  facts  and  processes  occurring  in  the  normal  emotional  development 

of  children.  , . 

Show  the  influences  that  alter  the  normal  development  of  children. 


MATERIALS 


i.  Books 

5*864  Becoming  Men  and  Women 
5 - 1077  You're  Maturing  Now 
5-925  How  Children  Crow  and  Develop 
165  Genetics  -The  Science  of  Heredity 
1 4 1 Enjoy  Your  Child  Ages  1,263 
144  Understand  Your  Child:  6-12 
liJ  3 to  6:  Your  Child  Starts  School 


SRA  75  * 

SR A 75 f 

SRA  75< 

PAP  25* 

PAP  25* 

PAP  25* 

PAP  25* 


2.  Filmstrips 

Maturing  Boys  and  Girls 
C -791-1 

Becoming  A Woman 
C-791-2 

Becoming  A Man 
C-791 -3 

Growing  Up.  From  Childhood 
to  Maturity 

Why  Do  My  Feelings  Change7 
202  * B 

What  Can  J Do  About  It? 
2°2-c 

How  Can  I Improve  Myself7 
202  - D 

An  Age  of  Change 
041633 


Frames 

Time 

Record 

52 

7 min. 

SVE 

7.  50 

4.  00  (c) 

53 

7 min. 

SVE 

7.  50 

4.00  fc) 

41 

7 min. 

SVE 

7.  50 

4.00  (cl 

61 

18  min. 

SVE 

7.  .0 

4.00  (c) 

Eye 

Gate 

5.  25 

5.  00  (c) 

Eye 

Gate 

5.  25 

5.  00  (c) 

Eye  Gate 

5.  25 

5.  00  (cl 

McGraw-Hill  6. 

95  (c) 

3.  Movies 

Adolescence  30  Min. 

Early  Social  Behavior  11  Min. 

Growth  of  Infant- Behavior  9 M 
Learning  & Growth  II  Min. 

The  Age  of  Curiosity  5-420 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  TAUGHT 

1,  Facts  determining  physical  growth  of  children. 

2.  Facts  determining  emotional  development  of  children. 


NET  FS  b/w  5.40(r| 

Ency.  Brit . 60.  00  (c  | 

n.  Ency.  But.  60.  00  (c ) 

Ency.  Brit.  60.  00  {cl 

1J  Min.  Assoc.  Films  Free 
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3.  Vital  proiwi  s.m>;  uf  physical  growth. 

4.  Vital  processes  of  i molmna.1  dev  clnptru  nt. 

5.  Nutritional  effects  upon  physical  and  c.-mottonal  development, 

6.  H'lmr  environmental  effects  upon  physical  and  emotional  development. 

7.  How  knowing  about  physical  and  emotional  development  can  help  you 
understand  children  better. 

PROCEDURES 

1.  When  does  a child  normally  learn  who  mother  and  daddy  arc? 

1 . What  i s heredity  ’ 

3.  When  does  a child  normally  learn  to  walk? 

4.  When  does  a child  normally  learn  to  talk? 

5.  When  is  a child  normally  ready  to  give  up  the  bottle? 

6.  When  is  a child  normally  ready  to  be  potty-trained’ 

7.  How  fast  does  a child  normally  grow1 

ft.  When  does  a child  normally  learn  to  use  his  fingers’ 

9.  When  docs  a child  normally  begin  to  see  the  world  clearly’ 

10.  When  can  a child  normally  learn  to  read? 

11.  V/hen  does  a child  normally  discover  his  sex’ 

12.  When  does  a child  normally  start  feeling  independent’ 

13.  What  happens  during  puberty? 

14.  What  does  love  have  to  do  with  growth  and  development’ 

15.  When  does  a child  discover  other  people  around  him’ 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

1-  Listen  to  lectures  by  instructors  and  outside  resource  people, 

2.  Group  discussion  to  share  experiences  with  each  other. 

3.  Reading  outside  books,  newspapers,  magazines  to  add  to  class  discussion. 

4.  See  filmstrips  and  movies  that  relate  to  the  topics . 

5.  Participating  in  an  assessment  inventory  to  note  vital  factors  of  growth 
and  development. 

LIST  SOME  OUTSIDE  RESOURCE  PEOPLE  WHO  MIGHT  HELP 

1 . fami ly  doctor . 

2.  Obstetrician. 

3.  Pediatrician. 

4.  Psychologist. 

5.  Biologist. 

6.  Psychiatrist. 

7.  Nurse. 

8.  County  health  representative. 

EVALUATION 

1.  Response  from  class. 

2.  Teacher  observation. 

3-  Student  success  i»  solving  problem*. 
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LESS  ON  Ml.  GKOVt  fH  AND  L LV  KLOEMLNT 
Refer  to  test  in  bookie^ 

5 -92S  How  Children  Grow  and  Develop,  SRA  (1953)  VV. 

and  J.  Lewellen.  75< 
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LESSON  IV.  FAMILY  ROLLS 


aims 

1 . 
2 
3. 


To  define  factors  which  determine  various  roles  within  the  family. 
To  indicate  how  the  roles  work  together. 

To  point  out  the  frustration  caused  by  conflicting  roles. 


MATERIALS 


1.  Books 
5*772 
5*598 
5-33 
5-901 
5-89-1 
5-920 
247 
198 
168 
1 74 
157 
5-947 


Getting  Along  With  Parents 
Getting  Along  With  Brothers  and  Sisters 
How  to  Live  with  Parents 
Let's  Listen  to  Youth 
A Guide  to  Successful  Fatherhood 
Helping  Brothers  and  Sisters  Get  Along 
The  Modern  Mother’s  Dilemma 
Stepmothers  can  be  Nice 
Working  Wives  and  Mothers 
Mother-in-law  and  Grandmother 
Making  the  Grade  as  Dad 
Helping  Boys  and  Girls  Understand 
their  Sex  Roles 


Filmstr  ips 

f rame  s 

T ime 

Learning  to  Understand 

46 

7 1/2  min. 

Pare  nts 

Living  with  Breeders 
and  Sisters 
How  to  get  along  with 

47 

8 1 fl  min. 

Pa  rents 

45 

6 1/2  min. 

You're  Part  of  A 

F arm  ly 

47 

7 1/2  min. 

Teen-Parent  Relations  - 

6 films  trips 

&.  records 

Movie  $ 

Mothers,  What  They  Do, 
Psychological  Differences 
Between  the  Sexes 
A Surprise  for  Mothers 
It’s  Wonderful  Being  A Girl 


CSC-1206 


SR  A 

75/ 

SRA 

75/ 

SRA 

75/ 

SRA 

75/ 

SRA 

75/ 

SRA 

75/ 

SRA 

75/ 

PAP 

25/ 

PAP 

25/ 

PAP 

2 5/ 

PAP 

25/ 

SRA 

75/ 

Ft 

1m  Record 

SVE  6. 

50  3.  50  *:) 

La  (cl 


AVC  Ind.  V. 


14 


ESC  -890  AVC  Ind.  U.  <r)  $4.90 

ESC -896  AVC  Ind.  U.  <r)  $5,40 

5-900  22  min.  Color  Free 


KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  LEARNED 


1.  Father  is  an  occupational  handiman. 

2.  Mother  keeps  the  home  fires  burning. 

3.  Not  all  family  roles  meet  the  normal  standards. 

4.  Children  rely  on  parents  for  guidance. 

5.  Stepmothers,  stepfathers  ard  stepchildren  nerd  time  ai.d  cooperation  to 
adjust. 


415 
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f,.  Mr, the  r-in-law  an<J  lathe r - 1 n *1  \w  an  always  visitors. 

7.  lit arvlmothi  r ann  ^randlallvr  hejp  <h«  c. L<:  i*.<i  sciurr  in  the  world  Jrj< 
them. 

H.  Working  mothers  i?n  fa«  « various  role  problems, 

9.  Brothers  and  sisters  must  be  allowed  positions  >n  a family. 

PH  OC  L DURES 

* 

l.  Who  is  father'  provider,  husband,  clad,  or  (jiplomat7 

2 Who  i s mother : housewife-  nurse,  diplomat  or  committee  chairman7 

What  arc  the  problems  of  a working  mother7 
4.  What  arc  the  normal  roles  of  husband  and  wife7  What  happens  if  lhe> 
don't  conform7 

Where  do  children  learn  to  be  mothers  and  fathers 1 
fc.  What  arc  the  adjustments  of  step-parents7 

7.  What  arc  the  adjustments  of  s tc p - childrc n ? 

8.  What  arc  the  roles  ot  m-laws? 

9 . How  can  g randuiGther  and  gr  and  (a  the  r aid  the  child  in  knowing  a bi  ggc  r 
world? 

10.  W'hat  arc  the  roles  of  brothers  and  sitt.rs? 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Role  playing  situations  to  help  others  better  understand  the  feelings  and 
relationship  in  a family  unit. 

2.  Listen  to  lecture  by  the  instructor  and  guest  speakers. 

3.  Reading  supplf  menlary  material,  such  as  books,  pamphlets,  n<  wspaper 
and  magazine  aiticles. 

4.  Group  discussions  to  shan  others’  experience  with  roles  in  the  family. 
W'atching  movies  anu  filmsirips  related  to  roles  in  the  family. 

b.  Participate  in  an  assessment  inventory  to  make  students  aware  of  vital 


LIST  SOME  OUTSIDE  RESOURCE  PEOPLE  WHO  MIGHT  HELP 

1.  Psychologist. 

2.  Family  c ounsclor . 

3.  Psychi  atrist. 

4.  Sociologist. 

EVALUATION 

1.  Response  from  vlass. 

2.  Teacher  observation 

3.  Student  success  in  solving  problems. 


area  in  family  roles. 


m 


U-SbON  IV,  r i MIL>  ROLF  S 

asse:ssmlnf  invlntory 


l.  My  mothr  r - in -law  (and/or  fatin' r -in -law  ) 

a.  always  interfere  in  our  hurm  problems-,. 

b.  only  interfere  when  thry  arc  asked  to. 

c.  never  interfere  in  our  horru  problems. 

d.  don't  care  about  our  home  problems. 

Z.  As  a pare.it  I lee  1 

a.  good. 

b.  over -loaded. 

c.  unnecessary. 

d.  frustrated, 

3.  My  wife  (husband  1 

a.  is  not  doing  her  (his)  share  at  home. 

b.  is  doing  more  than  her  This)  share  at  home 

c.  is  doing  just  what  I expect  her  (him)  to  do. 

d.  does  what  she  (he!  pleases. 

4.  I feel  my  parents 

a.  like  m/  wife  (husband)  better  than  me. 

b.  think  1 did  not  select  the  right  partner. 

c.  boss  my  wife  (hus ba  d)  a t ound. 

d.  think  both  me  ar.c!  my  wife  (husband)  made  a good  choice, 

5.  My  children 

a.  know  how  to  act  at  home. 

b.  act  up  a l-  . at  home. 

c . obey  me  . 

d . don't  obey  me  . 

fc.  My  working  away  from  home 

a.  :nte«ferea  w ith  rr y h on c duties. 

b.  saves  me  from  staying  at  home  a'l  day. 

c.  does  not  interfere  with  my  home  duties. 

d.  is  not  what  1 want  but  is  necessary  to  pay  the  bills. 

7.  I do  housework  because 

a . 1 e njoy  it . 

b.  no  one  else  will  da  it 

c.  my  husband  (wife)  makes  me  do  it. 

d.  to  help  out  around  the  house, 

e.  1 don't  do  housework. 


4 1 7 
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8.  Our  children 

3 . like  me  best 

b.  like  my  wife  (husband)  best. 

c.  like  us  both  equally. 

d.  dislike  us  both  equally. 

9.  Our  children  pet  al^ug  with  each  other 


fai  rly  well . 
very  well, 
not  a o well . 
not  well  at  *11. 


Step- children 

a.  always  adjust  to  their  new  parent. 

b.  never  adjust  to  their  new  parent, 

e.  favor  their  real  parent. 

d.  favor  their  step-parent. 

e . none  of  the  abov  t » 
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LESSON  V , FAMILY  I’ursl.*’ 

AIMS 

1.  To  make  the  student  aware  ot  the  effects  of  a criMS  oti  the  family. 

2.  To  inform  the  student  of  the  many  different  types  of  crisis  in  the  home. 

3.  To  present  ways  of  handling  crisis  of  different  sorts. 

MATERIALS 


Books 

5T7 TJT 

Facts  about  .Juvenile  Delinquency 

SKA 

75? 

5 -837 

What  arc  you  Afraid  Ot 0 

SKA 

75? 

5-705 

What  arc  your  Problems? 

SKA 

75? 

5-845 

Understanding  l ove 

SR  A 

75? 

5-31 

Under st anding  Sex 

SR  A 

75? 

5-83H 

Understanding  the  Other  Sex 

SR  A 

75? 

5-931 

Emotional  Problems  o(  Illness 

SR  A 

7S< 

5-914 

Fears  of  Children 

SR  A 

75? 

5-930 

When  Children  Face  Crisis 

SR  A 

75? 

5-9C6 

Helping  Children  Understand  Sex 

SR  A 

75* 

217 

Care  For  Children  in  Trouble 

PAP 

25? 

207 

Children  in  Court 

PAP 

25< 

2 69 

When  You  Lose  a Loved  One 

PAP 

25< 

2 2 3 

Homes  for  Foster  Children 

PAP 

25? 

243 

Fear  and  Prejudice 

PAP 

2 5 < 

135 

Broken  Homes 

PAP 

25< 

149 

How  to  Tell  Your  Child  About  Sex 

PAP 

25< 

1 72 

When  Mental  Illness  Strikes  Your  Family 

PAP 

25? 

Fi  Imsl  rips 

How  do  you  know  itfs  love7  45  7 min.  SVE  t.SOc  3.50c 

Movie  s 

Some  persona)  learnings  about 

interpersonal  r elatic-ns ships  1.5*954  AVC  Ind.  U,  fc.  40  r 

How  Do  t Love  Thee7  R5C-7Lt>  AVC  Ind.  U.  9.  (?5  r 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  LEARNED 

1.  The  major  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

2.  W'’ at  fear  does  to  children. 

3.  Hv  » to  handle  the  problems  involved  with  unde  r st  * ndi  ng  love. 

4.  How  to  *cll  children  about  sex. 

5.  What  happens  when  children  discover  the  opposite  sex, 
fc.  What  to  do  when  a family  loses  a loved  one. 

7 The  problems  of  a foster  child. 

8.  Children  learn  prejudice  early  in  life. 

9.  The  effects  of  a broken  home  on  children. 

10.  The  effecti  of  mental  illness  on  a family. 
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PROCEDURES 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
6. 
9. 

10. 


Whil  are  the  major  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency 9 
How  does  fear  affect  children? 

What  should  you  know  about  young  love? 

What  do  you  tell  your  children  about  sex? 

The  opposite  sex:  What's  the  difference  to  a child? 
How  should  you  handle  a death  in  the  family? 

Are  foster  children  your  own? 

Where  do  children  learn  prejudice? 

How  does  a broken  home  affect  the  thildrei? 

How  does  mental  illness  affect  the  family? 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Listen  to  lecturer  by  the  instructor  and  guest  speakers  related  to  family 
crisis. 

2.  Group  discussions  to  share  experiences  of  students  *ith  family  crisis. 

3.  rieading  books,  pamphlets,  magatines,  and  newspapers  dealing  with 
family  c rials. 

4.  Watching  movies  and  filmstrips  related  to  family  crisis. 

SOME  RESOURCE  PEOPLE  WHO  MAY  HELP  THE  CLASS 


1.  Welfare  c iseworker. 

2.  Psychologist. 

3.  Family  doctor. 

4.  Sociologist. 

5.  Family  counselor. 

6.  Child  counselor. 

7.  County  mental  health  representative. 

8.  Religious  leader. 

EVALUATION 


1.  From  students  in  the  class. 

2.  Teacher  observation. 

3.  Student  success  in  solving  problems. 


O 
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LESSON  VI.  Olll'S IDF.  I MF'  FAMILY 


AIMS 

1.  To  present  to  the  htu'Jcnt  an  understanding  of  outside  influences  on  the 
child. 

2 io  show  tlu:  student  problems  fated  by  the  child  through  outside  influences. 

3.  To  explain  how  outside  influences  on  the  child  affect  the  family. 

4.  To  explain  the  ways  children  bu>ld  their  own  philosophic*  in  relation  to  the 
family  ar.d  outside  influences. 

MATERIALS 


Books 

5*804  Bui’ding  Your  Philosophy  of  Life 

5-515  Enjoying  Leisure  Time 

5*1175  Ethics  for  Everyday  Life 

5*158  Getting  Along  with  Other* 

5-555  Making  and  Keeping  Friends 

5-511  Look ing  Ahead  to  Ma  r r iage 

5 -897  Your  Child  and  People  Around  Him 


SRA 

SRA 

SRA 

SRA 

SRA 

SRA 

SRA 


7S< 
75< 
7 5 £ 
7S< 
7S< 
75< 


5 -8  75  Let’*  Talk 

SRA 

75< 

235  Too  Voung  to  Marry 

PAP 

25< 

Eilmst  rips 

Film 

R e c or d 

Making  and  Keeping  Friends 

43 

9 min.  F-  775-2  SVE 

6.  50 

3.50  {cl 

Ways  We  Influence  Others 

47 

9 1/2mia.  F-775-5  SVE 

* . 50 

3.50  (cl 

Belonging  to  a Crowd 

48 

8 1^2  min.  F-775-7  f,VE 

6.  SO 

3.  50  (cl 

What  About  Other  People? 

202  - 

Eye  Gate 

5.25 

5.  00  (cl 

Making  Friend*  is  Easy 

152000  McGraw-Hill 

6.  50 

(c) 

At  Home  and  in  the  Public 

041605  McGraw-Hill 

8.  50 

(c) 

You1  re  in  Public 

400113  McGraw-Hill 

6.  50 

(c) 

Making  Friends  * series  Bailey  Film,  Inc.  3 strip*  $18.00 

$6.  00  each  (c 1 

Mov  ie  * 

Belonging  to  the  Group 

lb  min. 

Enty.  Brit.  $102.50  (co*t) 

Miking  friends 

11  min. 

Enc y . Brit.  70.  00  (c ) 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BL  LEARNED 


1.  Childhood  friends,  influence  ycur  child1*  life. 

Z.  The  pastor,  rabbi,  priest  car  alfect  your  child's  decision*. 

3.  Teacher*  can  affect  your  child's  decision*. 

4.  The  policeman  can  influence  your  child. 

5.  Relatives  of  the  family  can  affe  t your  child’*  decision*. 

6.  Children  can  learn  ' bad  language  cutaide  the  home. 

7.  Children  can  become  dissatisfied  with  home  through  contact  with  other*. 
8 Children  learn  ethur  of  living  from  many  sources. 

9.  Yo or  child's  philosophy  develops  as  he  contacts  the  outside  world, 

10.  Children  mar i y outsiders  . 


PROCEDURES 


[,  How  do  your  child1?  friends  a 1 feet  his  actions? 

2.  How  can  religious  leaders  help  your  child  in  decisions? 

3.  How  can  teacher*  help  your  child's  de*  isicms  ? 

1 4.  Can  the  police  and  other  authorities  help  your  child-3 

5.  How  can  relatives  help  your  child  make  decision*? 

6.  How  did  my  child  learn  bad  words7" 

i 7.  1vhy  docs  my  child  feel  his  family  and  home  aren't  good  enough  any  more 

8.  Where  do  children  develop  good  ethics  J 
! 9 , Where  did  my  child  get  his  attitudes? 

j 10.  Why  does  my  child  want  to  marry  already? 

11.  Why  does  my  child  want  to  marry  that  person? 

> STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

2 

I 3 

1 4 

5 


list  some  outside  resource  people  who  might  help 

1.  Family  counselor 
2 . Child  cou  is  el  or 

3.  Religious  leader 

4.  Probation  officer 

5.  Socii  logist 

6.  Psychologist 

EVALUATION 

1.  Student  assessment  of  the  class. 

2.  Teacher  observation. 

3.  Student  success  in  solving  problems. 


Group  discussions  to  share  experiences  with  the  other  students, 

Liiten  to  lectures  by  the  instructor  and  outside  guest  speakers, 

Role  playing  situations  to  help  parents  recall  and  feel  the  pressures  of 
outside  influence! . 

Retting  outside  materials  to  help  understand  topics. 

Watching  movies  and  filmstrips  related  to  topics. 

Taking  an  assessment  inventory  to  note  the  important  aspects  of  outside 
influence . 


O 

ERLC 
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u sson  vi.  ouTsmr.  im.  family 

ASSLSSMI  NT  1NVFNT0HV 


1.  My  children's  friends 

a.  arc  ideal  companions. 

b.  are  unknown  to  mo. 

c.  are  not  the  typo  of  people  1 like. 

d . arc  OK,  1 y jcs  s . 

2 . My  children 

a.  always  bring  th*  ir  friends  home. 

b.  always  meet  at  their  friends'  homes. 

c.  sometimes  meet  at  our  home  and  sometime  at  their  friends'  homes, 

d.  always  meet  iheir  friends  outside  of  eithcr's  home. 

3.  My  children 

a.  complain  about  all  their  teachers. 

b.  complain  about  one  or  two  of  their  teachers. 

c.  don't  complain  about  their  teachers. 

d.  just  complain;'1  about  everything. 

4.  My  children's  altitudes  are 

a.  good. 

b.  indifferent. 

c . bad , 

d . [ don’t  kr  ow  . 
h . My  teenager 

a.  js  always  gone  at  night. 

b.  goes  out  once  a month. 

c.  never  goes  out  at  night. 

d.  goes  out  once  a week. 

6 . My  child 

a.  has  all  kinds  of  friends. 

b.  has  no  friends . 

c\  has  one  friend. 

d.  has  two  ot  th'cc  friends. 

7.  Most  of  my  relatives 

a.  are  a bad  influence  on  my  children. 

b.  are  a good  influcn- e on  my  children. 

c.  don’t  like  my  children. 

d.  do  like  my  children, 


O 
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H.  Most  of  all,  I want  my  i hi  Id  1 <*  ximt  r y 

a.  someone  I know. 

b.  sorm  >nc  riih. 

«. . s omeuni-  nn « . 

d.  someone  lie  loves, 

9,  My  child  thinks  the  police 

a.  Are  against  him, 

b,  arc  there  to  help 

e . are  worthless  - 
d.  are  necessary. 

10.  Oir  religious  leader 

a helps  children  all  the  time. 

b.  docs  not  seem  to  like  children. 

c.  helps  children  a little. 

d.  is  too  busy  to  help  children. 


0 
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u sson  vu  nr  EiAvioh 


1.  Jo  guv  t)ir  i.tuchuit  a lx  tl<  r unde  r > landing  of  childrens’  good  and  bad 
behavio  r , 

2.  To  show  why  and  how  behavior  is  developed. 

3.  To  present  ways  of  leaching  children  good  behavior. 

MATERIALS: 


Books 

7U* 

Your  Child's  Emotional  Health 

PAP 

lb< 

234 

Corning  of  Age'  Problems  of  Teenagers 

PAP 

Z 5< 

254 

Your  Child  s Sense  of  Responsibility 

PAP 

2 5< 

5-93  5 

Understanding  Hostility  in  Children 

SRA 

75< 

5-932 

A Guide  to  Belter  Discipline 

SRA 

75< 

5-939 

Developing  Responsibility  in  Children 

SRA 

75< 

5-941 

Helping  Children  Develop  Moral  Values 

SRA 

7 5 £ 

5-909 

Why  Children  Misbehave 

SRA 

7 5< 

5-SOC 

Your  Behavior  Problems 

SRA 

75< 

Movies 

Emotional  Illness 
Don't  be  A* raid 
Don't  be  Angry 
The  Game-  CS-1810 
R ght  and  W rong 

What's  Inbet  wee  n 1 ESC-950 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE  LEARNED: 


30  min 

b/cv 

NET 

5.  40  r 

1 2 min 

b/w 

Ency  Brit 

70,  00  c 

12  min 

b/w 

Ency  Brit 

70.00  c 

A VC  Ind.  V 

6.  4 3 r 

A VC  Ind.  U 

8.  90  i 

1.  Children  misbehave  f<  r a reason. 

2.  Children  behave  for  a reason. 

3.  Hostility  is  a pa  rt  of  growing  up. 

4.  Parents  must  develop  responsibility  in  children. 

5.  There  are  ways  tc  discipline  and  ways  not  to  discipline  a child. 

i.  Many  people  influ  1,'ncc  your  child's  moral  values. 

7.  Teenagers  have  two  basic  problems,  childhood  and  adulthood. 


PROCEDURES 


1.  Why  do  children  misbehave’ 

2.  Why  do  children  behave  ' 

3.  How  much  hostility  is  normal' 

4.  How  can  parents  develop  re spon sib.hty  in  children1 
b.  To  discipline  or  not  to  discipline1 

i.  What  kind  of  discipline  works1 

7.  What  kind  of  discipline  does  not  work1 

8.  Where  does  your  child  get  his  moral  values1 

9.  Which  do  teenage  rs  v ant  to  be  the  mo  st 1 Adult  or  Child1 

10.  What  is  a good  child;  compare  i to  what1 


425 


STL'DFMS  ACTP'ITl  > 


1.  H*:  rltiv*T%£  s >1  h‘  i'.-lUi  yia  rout- < hil'J  rolilioiv5  0-n  brhivnor 

prubh  n;:.. 

2.  Lie  toning  to  I"  otc;.s  by  fh.-  mstT^c  Cor  ami  puc‘t  ‘picker  n:  behavior, 
j.  Kc-fcdin^  Cooks,  magazines,  p^ripMits  ar>  1 .uv.  sj.aiJe  rs  related 

behavior, 

4.  V.’atchmg  movie s , (ilmslrips  ar.d  " V propr.i,7ij  related  fo  behavior. 

5,  Paftvt  ip.a?i-.p  an  .■»5srsFmonl  ::>v,ntory  li  nolo  the  vital  areas  i/ 
behavii  r. 

ECj.sIF.  !-LOi  :<F.  1C  HEU'  FXI'IJUN  m.HAVIOi, 

i.  Pvych<.  1o£ist 
i.  Paychiat  i ivt 

3.  Social  worker 

A „ Child  roynselc  r 
i , Family  counselor 

LVALUA1  ION 

!.  From  students  \n  the  class 

2 Teacher  observation 

3.  Student  success  in  solving  pioblrrns 
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: son  vn  iuhwiok 
invi.ni dry 


My  thjlrl  misbehave*  b«  L ai  sr 

a.  he  haU'!>  me  and  wants  to  got  bask  at  jvu' 

b.  ho  was  born  w.tli  a mean  streak 

c.  I don  t know 

d.  1 taught  him  to  misbehave 

When  rry  children  misbehave  J 


a.  hit  them 

b.  i g no  re  them 

c.  5 cold  them 

d.  love  them 


3 .  My  children 

a.  have  no  ur.de  r standing  cf  responsibility 
t».  know  what  re  sponsibtlity  is  bvt  arc  eaii-loss 

e.  have  a good  undi.  i slanding  cl  responsibility 
d.  know- -what  responsibility  is  and  use  it 


4.  My  children  a re 


a.  vci  y agg  ressive 

b.  sometimes  aggressive 

c.  rarely  ag  c ressive 

d.  never  aggressive 

5.  My  children  learned  their  moral  values  from 


a . me 

b.  ny  a if ( (hu shard} 

c.  llie  kids  down  the  street 

d.  grandparents  or  other  rclat  os 

e.  our  religions  leader 

6.  My  teenage  r (s)  a :t 

a.  like  children 

b.  mostly  like  imMrcn  but  sorrtlimos  like  adults 

c.  mostly  like  adults  but  sometimes  like  children 

d.  like  adults 

7.  My  children  are 


a . 

worse 

than 

b. 

bette  r 

than 

e . 

belte  r 

than 

d. 

worse 

than 

the  other  ch'ldren  on  our 
the  other  children  on  our 
iny  child  I know 
any  child  I knov- 


street 
si  r ect 
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D<  ing  p<  rniis:;m:  v ith  <hiMr<  n n<:an 


letting  them  do  what  tvi  r they  want 
b,  letting  them  do  what  • vi  r they  want  as  long  as  you  know  about  it 
< , Letting  them  do  what  you  want  them  to 

d.  letting  them  do  what  they  want  as  long  as  you  censure  their  requests 
9.  My  children 

a.  boss  each  other  a round 

b.  respect  each  other 

c.  boss  us  (parents)  around 

d.  respect  us  (parents) 

’0.  My  children 

a.  know  what’s  right  and  wrong 

b.  know  what's  right  bat  not  what's  wrong 

c.  know  what's  wrong  but  rot  what1  a right 

d.  don't  know  what'a  right  : nd  wrong 
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' i h mi  x f ( n 

HAM ) BOO  K 
KGR 

CjI.L)  prep  programs 
IN 

APl'LT  I3ASJC  EDUCATION 

i 

i 

NEW  MEXICO  DEPARTMENT  OV  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 


February  1970 
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NEW  MEXICO  1>F  I’Ak  I'MI-Nl  OF  PLICATION 
DIVISION  OF  ADULT  MASK.  l-.nVCA  'ON 


Leonard  J.  DeLayo 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Th  yir  as  M T rujillo 
Director,  Adult  Basic  Education 


Philip  J.  Felix 

Specialist,  Adult  Be.tic  Education 


Sid  fane n 

Special  Projects,  Adult  Basic  Education 


Ronald  G,  W fdin 

Counselor,  Adult  Basic  Education 


February  1970 
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j NI-..V  MEXICO  API-:  ADVISORY  HOARD 


Mrs.  Qrookc  She]  ion,  JLa.i 

De partmont  of  Public  LiL  r&ry  I'cvt'U'pminl 

Santa  >’ c 4 Now  Mexico 

Mr.  Calvin  C,  C.vishaw,  LUrvitur 
Co mmar.it y Action  Programs 
Santa  ft,  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Kenneth  ftas rr.u s sen,  Direitor 
Off-Campus  Programs 
Pastern  New  Mexico  University 
Portales,  New  Mexico 

Mr.  David  Koch,  Director 

Personnel  Management  and  Development 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Edmund  N*vrot 
Resource  Specialist 

State  Division  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Mrs . Fern  Hill 

New  Mexico  State  University 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 

Dr . Dan  Chaves 
Assistant  Director  of  Extension 
University  of  Ntw  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
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NEW  MEXICO  .STnTL  BOAR!'  OP  EDUCATION 


NAME 

A DDK  LSS 

TELEPHONE  NO. 

Virgil  lUnry 
President 

710  Vvso  Lriv» 
HoLbs,  New  Mexico 

EX3-6745  Res. 
393 • 714 1 Off. 

Frederic  G.  Comstock 
Vice  Preside  nt 

729 Sa,  Mateo,  N.  E. 
Albuque  rqu**,  New  Mexico 

266-3539 

Albert  Amador 
Mem  be  t 

1030  6th  Street 

Las  Veyjis,  New  Mexico 

425-7560 

Ed  Heringa 
Mtmbc  r 

SIS  Maple 

Clayton,  New  Mexico 

374-9389 

Mrs.  Thelma  Inmon 
Membe  r 

Rt . 1,  Box  160 
Deming,  New  Mexico 

546-31 12 

K.  1.  Langl  y 
Member 

P.  O.  Box  1176 
Tucumeeri,  New  Mexico 

461-1710 

L,  Grady  Mayfield 
Membe  r 

P.  O.  Box  535 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 

525-9972  Res. 
524  - 15  1 1 Off, 

H.  M Mortimer,  M.  D. 
Membe  r 

720  University  Avenue 
l.as  Vegas,  New  Mexico 

425-7161 

Cha  rlcs  C.  Murphy 
Member 

220  Giddmg 
Clovis,  New  Mexico 

763-3706  Rea. 
763-4132  Bus. 

Mrs.  La  ira  E,  McKinley 
Membe  r 

P.  O.  Box  1366 
Socorro,  New  Mexico 

687-3315 
(May  hill ) 
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IN  IKOMX.  f iu** 


One  of  thi  sir ungrst  iriuti vutional  lailurs  «n  ihi  part  of  many  ado le  Li 0 1 c c d ucat ion 
b tUfimt s 1 r N*  w Mexico  is  the  Situ'  ss(ii)  iinirif-elitnn  ol  the  GL  Is  t«  its.  Hopefully, 
teat  Hers  and  counselors  in  ABK  will  capitalize  upon  th:s  motivation  and  assist  these 
students  in  nil  possible  ways  to  realize  th*  tr  goal  succe  ssfully, 

Unfortunately,  there  arc  some  prevalent  misconceptions  concernir  g the  GEL> 
tests,  and  the  information  on  state  policies  in  some  GKl)  prep  texts  1a  incorrect  or 
out-dated.  Ev  n more  important,  test  anxie.y  on  the  part  cf  potential  GED  candi- 
dates can  easily  discourage  them  and  lea  ) to  failure. 

This  publication  includes  material  which  should  disspell  misinformation  and 
misconceptions  relative  to  the  GED  tests.  It  contains  both  national  and  state  policies 
for  GED  feeling,  a listing  of  official  testirg  centers  in  New  Mexico,  and  a description 
of  the  tests  themselves.  Also  included  are  some  suggested  tests  and  texts  which 
mifeht  be  useful  in  a GED  preparatory  class, 

The  course  ma’enal  herein  should  prove  highly  beneficial  to  GED  prep  students. 

1 

It  features  the  use  of  r<*>le -playing  m testing  situations  in  order  tc  reduce  test  anxiety 
and  has  been  developed  so  that  it  can  readily  be  administered  by  either  ABE  teachers 
or  counselors.  The  course  content  was  developed  and  field  tested  by  Mr.  Ron 
Wegelin,  ABE  Counselor  in  Santa  Fe. 

The  reduction  of  test  anxtety  on  the  part  of  GED  candidate*  is  of  paramoun 
importance  when  we  realise  that  Zb*tc  fail  yearly.  By  applying  some  of  the  measures 
suggested  by  Mr . \V»  gc  1 m a nd  by  being  kr.ow ledgeablc  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
go  \ e r ning  the  GEDtests,  we  in  Adult  Basic  Edu  ation  can  help  rcdice  this  percentage 
drastically. 
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C KIT  F R1A  F OR  A DMlbSlON  1 O OT(»  1 ESI  INC 

The  civtlian  restricted  forms  of  the  CRD  tests  may  be  administer,  d only  to 
adult  residents  who  have  a ser;ous  need  for  taking  the  tests. 

The  term  adult  resided  1 is  defined  as  (1)  any  person  whose  high  school  class, 
of  which  he  would  have  been  a member  had  he  continued,  has  been  graduated;  or  (21 
;,iy  person,  at  least  18  years  of  age,  whose  last  attendance  as  a regul  rly  enrolled 
student  in  a full-time  high  school  program  of  induction  was  at  least  one  /car  prior 
to  th?  date  of  taking  the  tests. 

The  term  'serious  need  il  defined  as  need:  (1)  to  earn  a high  school  credential; 
(21  to  qualify  for  admission  to  college  or,  in  general,  qualify  for  admission  to  ad* 
vanced  educational  opport  intiei ; (3)  to  meet  education  requirements  for  employment 
or  promotion  in  a job,  (4)  to  mert  nducticn  requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Str.tea;  (S)  to  meet  requirements  of  state  and  local  boards  of  licensing  exa- 
miner. for  these  occupations  where  the  education  requirements  for  admission  to 
licensing  examinations  may  be  at  the  ninth  tenth,  or  eleventh  grade  level  of  achieve  * 
ment;  or  (61  for  reaaons  of  personal  satisfaction. 

The  CED  tests  may  be  administered  (1|  for  diagnostic  purposes;  (2)  to 
determine  grade  levels  of  achievement  for  placement  in  adult  education  programs, 

(3)  as  a measure  of  atudenl  process;  or  (4  > lor  the  purpos  .*  of  establi  ,hing  .ocal 
normative  data 


Handbook  for  Official  CED  Centers' 

Washington:  The  General  Education  Development  Testing  Service, 
American  Council  on  Education,  1968 


NEW  MEXICO  GED  POLICIES 


The  New  Mexico  State  Depaitment  of  Education  isvue*  an  equivalency  certificate 
on  the  ba «ii  of  the  GEO  testa  to  aervice  person ne  1 , veterans,  and  non-veterani  pro- 
vided the  applicant  meet!  the  following  requirements 

1.  Minimum  test  scores:  a standard  score  of  40  or  above  on  each  of  the 
five  te  s.s  or  an  average  standard  .core  of  *0  on  all  five  tests. 

2.  Minimum  age:  18  yeers  for  an  applicant  who  has  successfully  com- 
pleted a special  vocational  school  program  or  who  is  connected  with 
military  service.  Other  applicants  meal  also  be  at  least  18  years 
old  and  the  high  school  class  of  which  they  were  members  most  have 
graduated  before  they  can  qualify, 

J.  Residence:  must  be  a res ident  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

(one  year's  residency  waived) 

4.  Previous  high  school  enrollment:  not  required, 

5.  Method  of  applying: 

a.  Application  for  testing  must  be  made  at  *n  approved  testing 
center,  (list  included) 

b.  Test  results  should  be  sent  ta  the  Director  of  Guidance  Services, 

State  Department  of  Education,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

c.  Test  results  must  include  birth  date  of  applicant  and  verification 
of  residence. 

6.  Faer 

a.  Testing  at  official  GED  Centers:  fees  are  optional  »nd  vary. 

b,  Issuance  of  credential:  no  charge. 

Hi,h  cchooli  arc  noi  tulhoriird  lo  |a>u<  d plomcc  or  ccrlKicdion  on  the  bccic  of 
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the  GED  teala. 


GUIDANCE  SERVICES  DIVISION,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 
Santa  Pc,  New  Mexico  67501 

OFFICIAL  GEP  TESTING  C£NIER_S_ 


ALAMOGORDO  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Marvin  D.  Rohovec 
Chid  Examiner 

Alamogordo,  New  Mexico  68310 
437-6860 

ALBUQUERQUE  TV1 
John  Baca 
Chief  Examiner 
52S  Buena  Vi«U  Drive  SE 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87100 
842-3712 

CARLSBAD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Joe  Stroud 
Chief  Examiner 
Carlibad,  New  Mexico  8927-0 
887- 351 1 

CLOVIS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Jamea  G.  Blaine 
Chi  »f  Examine  r 
C'Jovia,  New  Mexico  88  101 
762-2631 

COLLEGE  OF  SANTA  FE 
Dr.  V ’U  .m  Ogden 
Chief  Examiner 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  8 7 S 0 i 
98  2 -6  I SO 

DEMING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Jamei  Powell 
Chiel  E .amine r 
Demin*,  New  Mexico  88030 
546-2871 

DULCE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Alfcnio  E.  Medina 
Chid  Examiner 
Dulce,  New  Mexico  8752^ 

759-3225 

CALLUP-McKINLE Y SCHOOL 
Dr.  Charlei  J.  Saleh 
Chief  Examine  r 
Gallup,  New  Mexico  87301 
863.3871 


grants  branch  college,  NMSir 

Narcisa  Zarate 

Chief  Examiner 

Grants,  New  Mexico  87020 

287-2M9 

HOBBS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Connie  Webb 
Chie f Ex \mLne r 
Hobba,  New  Mexico  B82  40 
397-3241 

LOS  ALAMOS  KICK  SCHOOL 
Dr.  Duane  W,  Smith 
Chief  Examiner 

Loi  Alamoii  New  Mexico  87544 
662-5149 

NEW  MEXICO  HIGHLANDS  UNIVERSITY 
Dr.  Flora  T.  Wallace 
Chief  Examine  r 
La*  Vega*,  New  Mexico  81701 
425-2346 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Dr.  JohiA.  Duling 
Chief  E>:aniii.J r 

Univet*  ty  Park,  Hew  Mexico  88001 
646-2731 

NORTHERN  N.  M.  STATE  SCHOOL 
Seledon  Martinet 
Chief  Examine  r 
FJ  Rito,  New  Mexico  87530 
58 1 - 440"* 

RATON  HiGP  SCHOOl 
John  Krivokopich 
Chief  Examine r 
Raton,  New  Mexico  81740 
445-3541 

ROSWELL  ADULT  SCHOOL 
Donald  Woolls 
Chief  Examine  r 
315  North  Richardion 
Rot  well , New  Mexico  8820J 
623  - 7000 


OJ-TJCIAL  GL[>  TEST  IN’G  CE  NT  ER5  ( c or 1 1 nut d ) 


SAN  JUAN  PRANC'H  COLLEGE,  NMSU 
Louisr  Malone 
C'.ief  Examine  r 

Ea  rmington,  New  Mexico  87401 
! 3^^-7556 

UNJ  VERS1T  Y OF  A LflUQUER OLE 
Pr.  Thomas  C,  Gallcgher 
Chic f Examine  r 
Si.  Joseph  Pise*  I* VV 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87100 
243-^461 

umversity  cf  new  Mexico 

Dr,  Jamei  C.  Moor» 

Chief  Examine  r 

- Albuque  *que , N*  v 'lex  < a 7 106 

\ 277-534$ 

WESTERN  NEW  MEXICO  UNIVEKS!  1 Y 
Pr.  Glenn  E.  Kni^h* 

Chief  Examiner 

Silver  City,  New  Mexico  8806  1 

533-6416 

icsts  arc  given  by  a ppo<nlmeni.  A imall  telling  fee  is  charged  at  molt  testing 
centers,  inquire  when  making  appointment. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTS 


Test  l:  Correctness  and  Effectiveness  of  Lxprcs  sior.- - Part  1 of  this  test  is  a 
spelling  lict  of  20  items  of  four  words  each  in  which  the  examinee  is  required  to 
select  the  one  misspelled  word  in  each  group. 

Part  U consists  of  several  themes  or  compositions  which  have  been  systemat- 
ically corrupted  by  including  many  of  the  most  common  faults  found  in  the  writing  of 
high  school  end  college  students.  Each  theme  is  reproduce  J on  the  left-hard  side  of 
the  page  with  certain  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  underlined  and  numbered  con- 
secutively.  On  the  right -haod  side  of  *.he  page  several  ways  of  revising  -each  num- 
tx red  portion  are  given.  Ln  each  exercise  the  examinee  is  required  to  select  the  one 
best  or  corrt  -l  way  of  revising  the  faulty  theme,  thu«  -estoring  the  theme  to  its 
original  form.  This  part  includes  items  involving  choice  of  words,  uniform  ty,  co- 
herence,  emphasis,  s equence s of  tense s,  redundancy,  parallelism,  punctuation, 
capitalisation,  agreement  of  subject  and  verb,  and  sentence  structure. 

Tea's  2,  3,  and  4 cover  the  areas  of  social  studies,  natural  sciences,  aodliterary 
materials.  They  are  designed  to  determine  the  student’*  ability  to  interpret  and  to 
evaluate  * number  of  reaJing  selections  representative  of  those  he  would  have  studied 
in  formal  high  school  work,  Through  this  type  of  test  the  student  can  be  held  both 
directly  and  indirectly  responsible  for  a wide  background  of  fundamental  knowledge. 
One  s ability  to  interpret  * printed  discussion  of  any  special  Subject  obviously  depends 
primarily  upon  how  much  he  already  knows  and  has  thought  about  the  subject  involved 
And  about  the  broad  field  from  which  it  is  U.ken.  The  more  of  this  background  tl.e 
student  possesses,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  that  he  will  answer  correctly  the 
questions  calling  for  a direct  interpretation  of  the  passage  read.  This  type  of  test 
can  thus  require  that  an  integrated  body  of  knowledge  be  brought  to  bear  on  particular 
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problems  without  placing  any  undue  premium  upon  the  form  or  way  in  which  the  stu- 
dent's ideas  have  been  acquired,  or  without  pcnalmnp  him  unduly  for  inability  to 
supply  any  particular  fact  or  set  of  facts  where  another  will  serve  the  same  general 
purpose. 

While  thus  well  suited  to  the  task  of  determining,  the*  extent  of  the  student's  back- 
ground of  substantial  knowledge  in  the  field  tested,  this  type  of  test  has  been  selected 
for  uf£  in  this  battery  primarily  because  of  its  effectiveness  in  me asuring  certain 
generalised  intellectual  skills  and  abilities  needed  by  the  student  for  success  ir.  his 
'atcr  college  work.  These  include  ability  to  detect  errors  and  inconsi stencie s in 
logic,  to  develop  and  apply  gene  rah  rat  ions,  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  evidence, 
to  draw  deductions  from  data,  to  note  implicit  assumptions  arid  to  'dig  out  meanings 
not  explicitly  stated,  to  form  value  judgments,  to  recognite  as  such  an  appeal  to  the 
emotions  rather  than  to  the  intellect,  to  rccogmre  and  resist  the  tricks  of  the  propa- 
gandist, to  detect  bias,  and  many  other  abilities  involved  in  critical  thinking  in 
gene  ral. 

Test  2:  Interpretation  of  Reading  Materials  in  the  Social  Stud ie < -- This  test  con- 
sists of  a selection  of  passages  from  the  field  of  social  studies  at  the  high  school 
level  and  a number  of  questions  testing  the  examinee  s ability  to  comprehend  and 
interpret  the  cont.nt  of  each  passage. 

Test  3:  Interpretation  of  Reading  Mate,  .als  in  the  Natural  Sc  iencea  - - Thi  s test 
consists  cf  a selection  of  passages  from  the  field  of  natural  sciences  at  the  high 
school  level  and  a number  of  questions  testing  the  examinee’s  ability  to  compreherd 
and  interpret  the  content  oi  each  passage. 

T<  *t  Interpretation  of  Literary  Matcrials--This  test  consists  of  a selection 
of  passages,  both  prose  and  verse,  taken  from  American  and  English  literature. 
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traditional  and  modern,  and  a set  of  questions  testing  thu  examinr.c'i  ability  to 
comprehend  and  interpret  the  content  of  i at  h passage.  Th»  concept  of  literary 
interpretation  utilized  in  this  list  includes  the  ability  to  understand  the  literal  and 
figurative  meaning  oT  words  as  used  .n  the  context;  the  ability  to  summarize  ideas, 
characteristics,  facts;  the  ability  to  interpret  the  mood,  tor.e,  purpose,  or  intent  of 
the  passage;  and  the  ability  to  determine  the  particular  effects  achieved  by  some  of 
the  simple  literary  techniques. 

Test  5:  General  Mathematical  AbtUty--The  test  of  general  mathematical  ability 
cf  a eery  practical  sort.  The  problem  situations  vary  widely  in  nature,  including 
problems  concerned  with  the  estimating  of  costs  of  simple  home  repair  projects, 
evaluating  and  checking  simple  business  1 1 anaactions , understanding  and  ability  to 
make  use  of  basic  arithmetics  1,  algebraic,  and  geometric  concepts,  employment  of 
and  familiarity  with  various  units  of  measurement,  the  use  of  tables,  scale  drawings 
and  graphs,  a knowledge  of  indirect  mtauiement  and  approximate  '-.''mputstion  and 
estimation,  unde rstanding  of  s<*rr.c  cf  the  mathematical  aspects  of  insurance,  taxation, 
installment  buying,  investment,  and  statistics. 
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PREf  AUNG  A U (J LT  STUU  Nib  iO  SUCtl.l.Ly  ON  1HK  GED  TESTS 

- Kon  Wcgtlui 
ABE  Counselor 
Santa  f i; 

If  Adult  Education  is  to  participate  in  preparing  students  to  take  and  pars  the 
General  Educational  Development  Tests,  th^n  a plan  should  exist  to  insure  the  adult 
student  of  su :ce ss ■ 

The  planned  procedure  presented  here  i«  currently  being  used  with  adult  students 
at  the  New  Mexico  State  Penitentiary-  Since  January,  15&9,  sixty-six  male  inmates 
ha\e  participated  i.i  a GED  preparation  class  and  have  taken  the  GED  test.  Tour  Of 
Ihe  sixty-six  students  did  not  pass  all  five  sections  of  the  test-  Three  failed  one  sec- 
tion and  one  failed  two  sections . 

We  attribute  our  success  to  a planned  procedure  ised  for  preparing  students  to 
pass  this  specific  test.  The  class  stains  irom  fo  *r  to  six  weeks  prior  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  GED  lest.  This  would  mean  from  < ight  to  twelve  hours  of  clari  time. 

The  first  part  of  the  procedure  is  that  o>  selecting  students  to  lake  the  teal.  Jt 
is  here  the  adult  education  teacher,  administrator  or  counselor  muit  realize  the 
responsibility  he  has  to  the  student  and  the  program.  One  muit  be  cautious  to  aelecl 
GED  applicants  who  have  a definite  chance  to  succeed 

This  indicates  that  the  adult  educator  rnus*  have  some  tool  with  which  to  predict 
and  evaluate  the  student1,  chances  to  pan  the  test. 

Statistical  stuOrc*  are  currently  being  conducted  with  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  (partial  battery)  to  determine  the  accuracy  with  which  success  on  the  GED  can 
be  predicted.  So  far  these  studies  indicate  a good  predictive  reliability  with  certain 
portion  of  the  SAT  partial  battery. 
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The  SAT  partial  bait  cry  is  administered  without  time  limits  to  better  simulate 
the  admi  ist ration  of  the  GKD  tc-ssl.  The  total  reading  average  on  the  SAT  seems  to 
preset  best  the  percentile  scores  of  the  adult  students'  performance  on  the  literary, 
science  and  history  sections.  Those  students  who  score  9.3  grade  point  level  or 
better  on  the  SAT  partial  battery's  total  battery  store  have  a highly  - ignific ant  chance 
to  succeed  on  the  GED. 

The  /.BE  representative  must  also  realize  the  responsibility  he  has  to  the  pro- 
gram within  his  own  community,  in  selecting  students  carefully  so  as  to  increase 
ty„.  possibility  for  success,  he  can  then  rely  on  the  adult  student  to  sell  the  program 
to  others  in  he  community.  Imagine  the  dire  consequent  to  a program  which  con- 
tinually produced  GF.D  failures. 

The  next  step  of  a planned  procedure  is  the  evaluation  of  the  student  s achieve- 
ment profile.  The  important  consideration  here  is  diagnostic  test  evaluation.  Don't 
let  the  word  "diagnostic"  frighten  you.  Here  it  is  used  to  set  it  apart  from  the  usual 
quantitative  evaluations  found  on  all  achievement  te  sts.  If  the  ABE  teache*  allows 
himself  to  be  Swayed  too  heavily  by  standardize  scores,  national  peicenlages  or 
grade  equivalents,  he  decreases  his  chances  of  helping  adult  students. 

This  diagnostic  approach  consists  of  two  different  levels  of  evaluation. 

All  achievement  tests  have  taken  labels  that  ir  cate  the  type  of  material  within 
each  section  of  the  test,  i.e. 


Paragraph  Word  Reading  Spelling  Lang.  Math.  Math.  Math.  Bat. 

Meaning  Meaning  Average  Func.  Comp.  Total  Total 

A general  estimate  of  the  student's  strengths  and  weaknes  s es  can  be  obtained  by 

examining  hia  performance  on  the  differcr!  sections.  Caution  must  fce  taken  when 

maV.ng  judgments.  For  instance,  a student  scores  noticeably  low  on  math  function!  ng 


SA  f Partial  Batter/ 
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and  computation.  Rather  than  assuming  he  is  poor  in  math,  match  those  scores 
with  the  paragraph  meaning,  word  meaning  and  language  meaning.  If  one  or  more 
of  these  arr  low,  ’it  might  surmise  that  the  student  is  poor  in  FngUs^  fundamentals 
rather  than  being  poor  ii;  math.  His  inability  to  read  effectively  will  logically  im- 
pair his  ability  to  solve  reading  math  problems. 

If  .he  instructor  wa nts  to  know  c *4 c tly  what  proble n s th c a dult  student  is  having, 
he  must  take  the  next  step  in  diagnostic  evaluation.  He  must  open  the  test  booklet 
and  analyte  .he  items  missed. 

Now  one  can  tell  precisely  v hat  the  student  needs  to  know  by  his  inability  to 
respond  correctly  to  certain  types  of  questions.  One  is  also  better  able  to  answer 
question*  dealing  with  the  student's  inability  to  function  on  other  sections  of  the  test 
not  specifically  concerned  with  determ. ring  that  particular  function.  A student  who 
i«  unable  to  comprehend  various  sentence  patterns  could  be  wrongly  penaliaed  in 
math  if  he  is  unable  10  understand  the  questions . He  may  know  the  math  but  is  enable 
to  answer  the  question 

Thu  leads  us  to  the  most  important  part  of  o^.  procedure.  We  must  get  the 
student  ready  to  pass  the  test. 

The  study  material  used  to  ready  the  student  for  the  GED  test  must  be  effective 
and  useful  to  hi*  individual  academic  weakness  Krrp  in  mind  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  teacher  is  to  correct  particular  academic  wnknesses  and  not  to  raise  the 
student  s grade  level.  The  overall  grade  point  level  should  have  already  been  at- 
tained prior  * o the  student's  selection  irto  a class  of  this  sort. 

An  individual  student  curriculum  can  then  be  devised  from  the  weakness  indi- 
cated by  the  achievement  te*t.  More  information  concerning  curriculum  develop- 
ment will  be  presented  later  in  this  paper. 
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Following  ihi3  exercise,  th<-  question  may  arise-  aboil  guessing.  It  s here  that 
the-  instructor  must  rliscuss  two  basic  idea*.  7 he  stude  nt  needs  to  know  that  he  should 
be  careful  when  reading  thr  selections  and  questions  and  to  select  answers  that  re- 
flect his  best  knowledge  and  ability.  On  the  othe  r hand,  he  must  be  convinced  that 
thr  test  is  structured  so  as  to  reward  guessing  when  the  student  dots  not  know  the 
exact  answer  to  a particular  question. 

One  other  activity  which  should  be  stressed  to  the  adult  student  is  that  of  lime 
judgment  and  fatigue.  The  student  should  know  that  spending  too  much  time  on  one 
question  only  aids  irk  tiring  him.  Set  up  a class  situation  where  the  student  is  given 
questions  that  are  too  complicated  and  too  hard.  Make  this  situation  last  an  unrea* 
sonably  long  time.  When  the  student  shows  his  displeasure,  stop  the  testing  and  give 
him  a break.  When  he  returns,  hold  a discussion  on  falig  <e  and  spending  too  much 
time  on  tingle  questions. 

If  the  above  procedure*  have  been  successfully  completed,  we  have  not  only  made 
the  student  aware  of  the  dangers  of  anxiety  in  taking  a test  or  given  him  suggestion 
to  improve  his  test  taking  skills;  we  have  also  instilled  confidence  in  the  student  as  to 


his  chances  of  passing  the  GEDtes*. 

The  following  figures  should  be  submitted  to  the  student  to  give  him  further 
c onf ldt  nc  e . 

According  to  the  GED  test  make-up,  the  student  must  pass  the  fo.lowing  number 
of  questions  on  each  of  the  five  sections  in  order  to  pass: 


English  Expression 
Readings  in  Natural  Science 
Readings  in  Natural  History 
Literature 
Math 

(Number  right  equals  s’andard  score  of  40) 


No.  Total 

No.  Right 

Per  cent 

96 

41 

45.  5 

65 

23 

35.  3 

75 

31 

41.2 

81 

3C 

37.  0 

50 

15 

30.0 
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I rom  this  1« 'sstm  <>xi  th<  >tud<m  .houl  i Lc  v.ork.mj  on  rr.au nil  that  would  bene  - 
fit him  personal ly  as  pe rtai ns  to  the  tihl)  t<  si. 

If  at  this  point  you  as  an  instructor,  administrator,  tic.,  come  to  the  conclusion 


traching  activities,  you  arc  quilt*  right.  This  seems  to  be  the  cnly  way  to  insure 
each  individual  student  of  his  success  on  the  GED  test.  Due  to  the  age  of  the  adi’lt 
student  and  the  many  variables  ingrained  within  his  subject  weaknesses,  individual' 
i re d instruction  techniques  arc  imperative. 

To  further  aid  the  student  in  skills  of  test  taking,  we  must  me.kt  him  aware  of 
the  Subtle  differences  in  the  types  of  questions  found  on  the  GED  test. 

Most  of  the  test  deals  with  reading  and  specifically  the  ability  ir  areas  of  com- 
prehension and  vocabulary.  The  test  questions  are  broken  down  into  three  basic 
types.  They  are:  (1)  general  overall  content  questions,  (2)  detail  tontent  questions, 
and  (If  outside  information  questions.  In  some  areas  like  math  ar.d  science,  the 
questions  are  a combination  of  content  and  outside  information. 

General  overall  content  questions  deal  primarily  with  the  student  s ability  to 
read  and  comprehend  the  major  themes  of  paragraphs  or  selections.  This  includes 
the  mood  of  the  writing,  main  ideas,  etc. 

Detailed  content  questions  deal  with  the  student's  ability  to  re, id  a selection  and 
remember  important  phrases,  dates,  names,  places,  etc. 

Outside  information  questions  call  on  the  Mudcnt  to  know  such  thing*  as  authors 
of  specific  works,  formulas  to  math  or  science  equations.  The  amount  of  outside 
information  appears  to  be  secondary  to  the  student's  ability  to  comprehend  what  he 
haft  read. 

It  is  helpful  to  the  student  to  show  him  examples  which  make  the  different  type* 


that  all  of  these  procedures  burden  the  program  with  a great  deal  of  individualized 
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of  questions  obiious. 


o 

ERIC 


In  addition  to  tho  Out  Ml  n-.ilcnal  ,>r  on!.  U to  an)  IIk-  aUnlt  stuU.-:.t.  * <■  ill. 
encounter  problems  deal.n,!  ce.lh  lh.  emotional  nuehames  ut  preparms  lor  and  taking 
the  GED  test . 

The  following  procedures  are  designed  as  role -paying  situations,  Their  purpose 
is  to  decrease  anxiety  found  in  and  around  tests  and  to  increase  the  skills  of  test 


taking. 

Fir>t,  set  up  a test  situation  using  material  appropriate  to  an  individually  fitted 
curriculum.  The  questions  can  come  from  many  sources,  such  as  practice  question 
booklets  written  especially  for  GED,  other  achievement  tests  or  those  devised  by  the 
teacher. 

Our  first  objective  is  to  make  the  student  aware  of  his  own  nervous  anxieties 
which  exist  prior  to  his  taking  a test. 

After  distributing  the  test,  give  the  instructions.  Do  not  begin  the  test  un*il  I 
say  so.  ' AlUw  a jreat  deal  of  time  to  pass  before  continuing  the  instructions.  The 
teacher  will  notice  an  obvious  amount  of  nervous  movement  and  fidgeting.  Continuing 
this  siU  nee  will  promote  a painful  class  situation.  So,  when  the  anxiety  level  is 
obvious,  ask  the  students  how  they  feel.  A discussion  should  be  held  concerning  the 
students'  anxious  feelings  and  then  continue  with  a discussion  on  possible  ways  of 
preventing  anxiety  from  interlering  with  the  lest. 

It  is  here  that  the  instructor  must  be  aware  of  any  special  physical  handicaps 
such  as  sight  problems,  lr ft-handedne  s s,  hearing  loss,  poor  coordination,  loss  of 
limb,  etc.  ; and  make  sure  adequate  provisions  are  available  before  the  GED  t*st  is 
administered. 

Whatever  materials  are  used  as  curriculum  guides  for  the  student,  ’nclude  a 
portion  of  directions  that  is  demanding  and  somewhat  olscure.  This  exercise  should 
be  geared  to  instill  in  tl,»  student  an  insistence  that  he  read  all  directions  and  ques- 
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lions  carefully. 


The  student  should  at  this  Itnii'  do  reminded  th>it  lie  mas  selected  because  ho  had 


a very  good  chance  of  passing  the  lest. 

The  last  meeting  prior  to  the  tost  should  br  uni  ol  re  laxat  n and  acceptance 
Thi«  is  a good  time  to  answer  any  lingering  questions  and  a s su ro  the  s* udent  that  what 
he  has  just  been  through  will  more  than  prepare  him  for  this  test, 

Hopefully  arrangements  were  made  to  allow  the  entire  group  to  take  the  test 
together  and  if  possible  at  the  familiar  ABE  program  site.  These  two  concessions 
reward  the  student  for  his  efforts  and  give  him  a relaxed  confident  atmosphere.  It 
also  gives  the  ABE  program  the  reward  of  secinf  their  students  succeed,  a rare 
commodity  in  ABE  programs. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  merely  to  suggest  that  there  are  ways  to  insure 
student  success  on  the  GED  test.  However  it  is  handled,  a program  must  be  in- 
volved in  the  business  of  giving  its  students  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  education. 
It  must  apply  guidance  and  methods  to  match  its  students'  enthusiasm  to  help 
the  ms  el  ves  . 
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iOME  1 ESTi  l\'HI C H ,,OULI)  BE  USLIj  WITH  /WALI.S  IN  7 HE  {'RH  CEDING  PLAN 


ABLE  Adult  La  sit  J.tarning  Examination 
Level  Ji  (5*8) 

Level  lit  1 1 ) in  prepa  ration 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 

Advanced  Battery  (7-91 
High  School  Battery  i?-13> 

Stanford  Achievement  Test 

Advance!  Battery  (7-8-9) 

High  School  Battery  (9*12) 

TABE:  Teste  of  Adult  Basic  Education 

Level  D (7-9) 

California  Achievemeiit  Test* 

Advanced  Level  (9-14J 
Fundamentals  Evaluation  Text 
(9-U) 


Ha r court,  brace  fct  World 

14. 50  pkg/35 

Ha r court,  Brace  k World 

12.  90  pkg / 3 5 
i-L  90  pkg/JS 

Harcourt,  Brace  I'  World 

1 1.  90  pkg/ 35 

15. 50  pVg/35 

California  Test  Bure-u 
6.  25  y.  g/25 
California  Teat  Bureau 
7. 35  fke/35 
5teck*  V'augd  1 

4 . 00  pkg / wS 


Some  of  the  i e teati  may  already  be  a\  • liable  in  your  1 >cal  ACE  |.rogr»m;  a jme  are 
available  in  your  local  achool  syaltm  or  from  the  high  school  counaelor.  Moil  of 
the  texts  listed  in  this  V^oklet  contain  practice  examt  ahich  might  suffice  for  the 
rxeteiifl  in  this  plan. 
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SUGGESTED  TEXTS  1 OR  GEb  PREPARATION 


551.  HOW  TO  PASS  high  school  equivalency 
examination 

A basic  study  £uide  with  practice  e xamuation.  • . 
Covers  all  five  test  areas.  • . Dozens  of  practice 
tests.  . . Examples,  worked*out  problems  and 
explanation.  ' 

Teacher's  manual 

552 . PRELIMINARY  PRACTICE  FOR  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  EQUIVALENCY  DIPLOMA  TEST 

. . for  students  vho  must  begin  their  (GE 
preparation  with  simpler  materials.  Fit 
sample  examinations  ...  Reading,  spelling, 
grammar  and  English  usage.  . . 

553.  HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUIVALENCY  DIPLOMA  TESTS 
"Containt  2,000  simple  queations  (with  answers) 
closely  patterned  after  those  encountered  on 
actual  tests  in  (the  5 areas  of  the  GED).  . . 11 

554.  HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATION  THROUGH  THE 
GED  TESTS 

"The  nature  and  concepts  of  the  GED  tests  for 
high  school  ce rtification -along  with  suggestions 
on  how  to  prepare  for  them. 

151.  CORRECTNESS  AND  EFFECTIVENESS 

. . explains  clearly  and  with  many  helpful 
example!  the  baii**  rules  of  grammer,  spelling 
usage,  punctuation,  and  capitalisation.  ..  nume  r - 
oua  exercises  and  testa  with  fully  explained 
answ e rl . . . 

152  READING  COMPREHENSION  IN  LITERATURE 
"...analyze*  the  basic  reading  comprehension 
shills  and  teaches  how  to  apply  them  to  prose, 
poetry  and  drama.  * 

153.  READING  FOR  COMPREHENSION  Booh  1 
READING  FOR  COMPREHENSION  Booh  2 

’Wide  range  of  s low -to -average  reading  pas- 
sages. Improve*  speed,  comprehension." 

Key* 

154.  SCORE  HIGH  ON  READING  TESTS 

"N  imerou*  reading  passage*  in  lite r atu re,  social 
studies,  ratvral  science.  drill  if  organiting 
ideas ...  prefixes . suffixes,  word  roHa. . . " 


Cowle  s 


Ar  co 


Arco 


H,  B L W 


Cowle  s 


Cowles 


Cambridge 

Cambridge 


Arco 


3. 95 


1 . 00 
4.  00 


4.  00 


2.  36 


2.  9S 


2.  95 


. 75 
. 75 

. 15 
4.  00 
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81 


155. 


251. 


35  1 . 
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VOCABULARY,  SET.  L LJN\>  .\N1<  OhANiMAU  ,kr«.  o 

...  contains  synonym,  antonym  and  verb;.! 
analogy  exercises.  Basic  rules?  of  grammar 
and  spelling.  . . 2,  000  word  last.  . . hundreds  of 
drill  tests ...  ‘ 

READING  COMPREHENSION  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  Cowles 

\ . . to  master  such  necessary  skills  as  drmng 
inferences  Irom  overall  content  and  proper  inter* 
p re  tat  ion.  . .Selected  reaching  passages.  . . 

GENERAL  MA THEMATICA L A B1L1T  Y Cowles 

. . simplifies  and  thoroughly  explains  arith- 
metical systems  and  processes . . . empha sis 
on  problem -sclving  methods  and  interpreta- 
tion of  word  problems.  . . " 

READING  COMPREHENSION  IN  THE  NATURAL  Cowles 

SCIENCES 

. . stresses  both  reading  for  specific  meaning 
and  acquisition  of  the  special  vocabulary  of  the 
sciences.  Practice  reading  passages...' 
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APPENDIX  VI  M 


NfcK  Mm  CO 

PROPOSAL  FOR  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
PENITENTIARY  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
AND  THE  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

PESlTth  1 ARY  ADULT  EQUATION  PROGRAM 

EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  expansion  of  the  Penitentiary  educational  prograas,  both  aca- 
demic and  vocational  has  created  a greater  demand  for  adult  education. 

Mot.  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on  offering  educational  resources 
leading  to  the  earning  of  a C.E.D.  equivalency  certificate  as  well  as  in- 
tegrating academic  and  vocational  training  u has  been  found 

that  there  is  a definite  need  for  veil  planned  educational  programs  that 
are  flexible  in  design  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  individual  student. 

Experience  has  t,ho*n  that  the  Adult  Education  Program  is  geared  to 
take  the  student  ft^m  his  entrance  attainment  level  and  advance  hia  at 
his  own  rate  of  progress  toward  a G.E.D.  certificate.  Along  with  this 
goal  the  Adult  Education  Program  also  lends  itself  to  assist  a student 
in  vocetional  education  to  acquire  the  required  acadeaic  training  nec- 
essary for  employability. 

8 ASIC  VOCATIONAL  SUPPORT 

phe  integrated  academic  and  vocational  curriculum  will  induce 
reading,  mathematics,  personal  development,  social  skills,  and  exposure 
to  general  eaployabi lity  skills  reeded  i>>  the  world  of  vorV. 

general  employ ability  5 mis 

Vocational  excellence  Is  not  enough  to  assure  Job  placement  and 
retention.  The  mechanics  of  miking  applications  for  employment,  Job 
interviews,  and  becoming  a teponsible  employee  will  be  coveted  in  the 
acadeaic  school  ns  well  as  the  vocational  shop-  * knowledge  of  the 
importance  employers  place  on  punctuality,  attentiveness,  enthusiasm, 
attitude  and  ability  to  get  along  with  others  are  basic  employment  skills. 
Such  knowledge  will  be  e'lphasiud  through  the  Adult  Education  Program 
Much  of  this  training  will  cose  about  through  s^ch  techniques  as  group 
counselling,  role  playing,  and  classroom  discussion, 
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MATHEMATICS 

Students  will  be  exposed  to  the  rudiments  of  mathematics  necessary 
lor  carnirg  a G.b.D.  or  for  success  in  a chosen  vocational  area.  Job- 
related  computational  and  b»sic  mathematical  reasoning  concepts  will  be 
developed  in  coordinal  on  with  the  vocational  training  sequence,  as  well 
as  arithmetic  knowledge  loading  to  C.E.t.  equivalency. 

RKAblNC 

Reading  and  reading  coinprchens  ion  arc  among  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems many  students  face.  In  most  instances  reading  Skills  are  imperative 
in  obtaining  desirable  employment. 

After  a thorough  reading  evaluation,  the  student  will  be  placed  in  a 
reading  scquci.ce  in  keeping  with  his  present  reading  level.  Flexibility 
here  will  be  a key  factor  since  all  students  will  not  need  th-r  same  amount 
of  remedial  reading.  For  those  students  in  the  vocational  program  an 
integrand  reading  program  will  be  developed.  That  is.  students  will  be 
reading  from  materials  that  are  related  their  vocational  areas  This 
will  r.ot  only  help  the  student  become  more  knowledgeable  in  his  vocation*! 
skills  bu:  c 1 so  make  his  reading  experience  oorc  meaningful  relevant,  and 
interesting. 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Students  who  are  in  the  integrated  adult  education  and  vocational 
program  will  be  exposed  to  daily  group  counselling  sessions  which  will 
be  conducted  by  both  academic  and  vocational  counselling  staff.  The 
group  meetings  will  bv  integral  and  vital  parts  of  the  training  programs, 
and  will  assist  in  baric  problem  solving.  These  group  discussions  will 
provide  opportunities  for  students  to  vent  feelings  in  a safe  and  secure 
atmosphere  where  they  will  have  opportunities  for  exploring  and  developing 
their  own  potentials.  Group  counselling  will  also  assist  stud'. nis  in 
gaining  more  insight  abou.  themselves  and  their  lelatlonsMps  with  others. 
This  will  be  considered  a very  important  phuse  of  training  in  thrt  social 
adjustment  is  obviously  just  as  important  as  acaoemlc  and  vocational 
skills. 


ADULT  BjjlC  E DUCAT  ION  PROCRAM 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTICES 

The  b?sic  and  general  ABE  program  at  the  Penitentiary  of  New  Mexico 
is  designed  to  complement  the  Vocational  Training  courses  a*  to 

provide  the  basic  skills  necessary  for  each  student  to  continue  his 
education  or  to  perform  adequately  in  the  world  of  work.  Close  integration 
of  courses  will  be  accomplished  through  in-service  training  coordination 
of  course  content  between  basic  and  vocational  instructors,  frequent 
conferences  will  be  scheduled  to  include  all  basic  educational  and  voca- 
tional instructors.  These  sessions  will  facilitate  discussion  and  in- 
clude articulation  of  basic  and  vocational  course  content 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  STUDENTS 

The  assUnment  of  students  will  be  initiated  by  D',R  through  the 
Classification  Coniittee.  Students  having  a fifth  grade  reading  level 
or  higher  are  expected  to  attend  both  bisic  education  and  vocational 
training  a half  day  each.  Students  possessing  a high  school  diploma  or 
GED  certificaW  with  appropriate  behaviorol  reading  ind  math  skills  may 
be  excused  from  the  basic  education  program,  providing  a suitable  full 
time  day  program  be  provided.  It  is  recommended  that  a student  possessing 
a high  school  diploma  or  GED  certificate  who  is  not  in  need  of  further 
academic  training  be  considered  for  a teacher  aide  position  in  either 
the  academR  school  or  vocational  shops.  A student  having  a fourth  grade 
reading  level  less.  *ay  be  encouraged  to  participate  In  a full  time 
basic  skills  program  Students  participating  in  full  time  basic  skills 
will  be  under  continual  evaluation  by  their  instructors.  *hen  it  is 
apparent  that  fifth  grade  academic  sHlls  have  been  obtained,  the  student 
may  then  be  eligible  for  the  regular  GEO  program  and  vocational  training. 

STUDENT  EVALUATION 

Student’*  progress  viia  be  documented  on  a monthly  basis  The 
monthly  progress  report  will  be  initiated  by  the  vocational  instructor 
and  »hen  forwarded  to  the  academic  school.  After  completing  lit  academic 
Potion  of  the  progress  report,  the  report  form  will  be  relumed  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department  for  filing.  Student's  progress 
will  be  reviewed  periodically  by  both  the  academic  school  supervisor  and 
lhe  vocational  Supervisor  to  determine  whether  the  student  should  remain 
in  his  current  program  or  whether  a change  should  h<  recow, ended. 


CLASS  SCHEMLES 


Each  student  is  scheduled  for  3 hours  of  basic  education  instruction 
each  day,  Monday  thru  Friday.  The  morning  schedule  is  from  8:10  a. m.  to 
11:00  a.m,,  and  the  afternoon  schedule  is  from  1:10  p.m.  to  4:00  p.». 

5TU0ENT  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Students  receive  a basic  language  arts  curriculum  consisting  of 
integrated  activities  in  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listening.  The 
basic  education  language  arts  program  consists  of  activities,  projects, 
and  materials  that  arc*  chosen  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  the 
; tudent 1 5 personal  reeds  in  his  vocational  area  as  much  as  possib’e. 
Students  are  brough:  into  contact  with  typical  vocational  and  social 
speaking,  writing,  ard  reading  situations.  For  example,  work  orders  are 
Interpreted,  inventories  written,  job  interviews  practiced,  e*c. 

The  basic  curriculum  is  implemented  by  other  activities  that  can  be 
conducted  In  the  classroom,  utilizing  discussion  group',  films,  tape 
recordings  or  vidio  tapes. 

LEARNING  LABORATORY 

The  design  of  the  Learning  Laboratory  will  facilitat  small  group  and 
individual  Instruction;  and  through  the  use  of  programmed  materials,  the 
instructor  can  provide  individual  instruction  for  several  students  at 
one  tine.  The  Instructor  will  make  full  use  of  various  teaching  machines 
and  special  teaching  equipment  available  in  the  Lab.  Vhe  primary  purpose 
of  the  Lab  is  to  instruct  those  students  whose  acadcmjc  skills  range  from 
ron-reader  to  fifth  grade  level.  These  students  will  be  instructed  in 
groups  of  six  to  ten  for  at  least  one  hour  i day.  These  students  will 
be  scheduled  to  the  lab  for  special  instruction  and  will  return  to  their 
cl  ass  rooms  for  their  basic  educational  program.  These  groups  will  be 
organized  on  *he  basis  of  specific  need  or  reading  disability. 

Another  function  of  the  Learning  Lab  will  be  to  provide  the  evaluation 
of  new  materials  beth  for  use  in  the  lab  ir.d  also  for  use  in  the  class- 
rooms. Mso,  of  a major  importance  will  be  the  development  of  new 
materials  and  techniques  to  be  used  with  remedial  students  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the  various  classes. 
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APPENDIX  VI  O 


NEK  MEXICO 

CUBA  INDEPENDENT  SOJOOLS  PROPOSAL 
AND  OUTLINE  OF  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 


1970-71 


Cuba  School  District  being  in  a remote  and  tri-culture  area  wishes 
to  reach  as  many  peoplt  as  possible  in  Adult  Education.  Therefore,  the 
complex  of  the  courses  offered  here  may  vary  somewhat  from  other  programs 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  program  to  reach  all  three  cultures  and  vc  may 
dess  it  necessary  to  hire  Navaho  speah in  { aides  if  Savaho-s pealing 
teachers  are  unavailable,  Realign*  th.s  program  to  be  new  in  this  area, 
we  hope  to  introduce  it  fundament al ly  strong  at  the  level  of  its  needs. 

And  in  its  progression  to  expand  it  efficiently  and  veil  staffed  to  better 
be  able  to  reach  all  interested  patrons. 

At  present  the  enrollment  in  the  Cuba  Adult  Basic  Education  pro- 
gram consist  of: 

24  Navaho 
90  Mexican- American 

21  Other 

A Shiqueness  exists  in  the  program  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  variety 
of  needs.  A majority  of  our  students  use  English  as  a second  language. 
Therefore,  our  concentration  should  be  fn  as  small  a student  - teacher 
ratio  as  possible  to  enrich  our  instruction  vhjch  will  strengthen  the 
motivation  and  student -t eacher  relationship. 

Ke  would  like  to  offer  for  the  1970-71  school  year  the  following 
classes  at  least  two  sections  cf  Basic  *nd  Intermediate  with  a class  in 
English  as  a second  language  to  our  Navajo  and  Spanish  speaVing  patrons, 
Two  sections  of  advanced  classes  stressing  G.E.D.  also,  a class  of  Busi- 
ness a J on  Crmmmity  living  stressing  everyday  problems. 

Sea*  cf  our  Navaho  students  tr-vcl  as  auch  as  ‘0  miles  roundtrir 
fro*  the  Navaho  Reservation  also  so  me  Veaican-Arerican  stu.mts  travel 
42  sites  roundtrip  fro*  the  Callina  area.  The  atter.dcnce  is  very  high 
despite  the  long  trips,  and  weather  hazards  our  students  are  faced  x.th. 
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The  enthusiasm  and  enrollment  in  this  program  have  gone  beyond  all 
expectations  and  from  the  feeling  in  this  area  we  e-pect  it  to  grow  as 
we  feel  it  definitely  has  not  reached  its  saturation  point,  he  much 
realize  that  this  area  is  very  remete  which  is  included  in  the  Kavaho 
Reservation  and  Sandoval  County  bei.ig  one  of  the  lowest  per-capita  in- 
come counties  in  the  United  States  Also,  this  School  District  has  had 
one  of  the  highest  dropout  rates  in  the  state. 

Realizing  these  facts  we  feel  again  that  our  Adult  Basic  Education 
program  will  expand  as  the  necessity  exists  and  the  foundation  has  been 
set.  In  order  to  keep  the  enthusiasm  alive  and  progressing,  we  rave  found 
an  emergency  to  hire  additional  teachers  and  a need  ot  supplies  to  reach 
this  goal  for  enriching  the  enthusiastic  educational  hunger  among  our 
patrons . 
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CU8A  PLANS  EQR  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  1970-71 


A.  FURPOSb  OP  PROPOSAL 

Adult  education  has  grown  at  a tremendous  rate  and  has  become 
quite  diversified.  Therefore*  it  is  our  intent  to  continue 
a program  to  serve  the  Cuba  Independent  School  District. 

I To  provide  a close  communication  and  individual  help. 

2.  To  provide  a .good  ratio  between  students  and  teachers. 

3.  To  get  an  exchange  of  ideas  to  coordinate  and  improve 
Adult  Basic  Education  for  the  people  in  the  Cuba  area. 

4.  To  provide  the  State  Department  and  Administration.  Office 
closer  supervision  of  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Program 
and  all  vorl  for  a common  goal. 

6.  PROGRAM  FOR  1970-71 


There  will  be  one  center  within  the  progra®  located  at  Cuba 
High  School . 

There  will  be  a supervisor,  Counselor  and  flora  11-15  Teachers 
assigned. 


STM E DE P -L  BASIC  ADULT 

DIRECTS 
ASST  ECTOR 


CUBA  iN&EPENDE.W  SCHOOLS 
SUPERINTENDENT 


~~1 
COUNSELOR  | 


CUBA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


E 


III  5 CLASSES 


TEACHER- A IDES 


3 


DUTIES  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR 


The  Supervisor  is  required 
are  in  session. 


to  be  present  white  clas 


i.) 


The  Supervisor  would  also  he  required  to  rrrt  with 
Counselor,  Teachers,  Supc Tintcndrr.l  ard  Slate  Tei  t 
Officials. 
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1. 


2.  Be  respcnsilfce  for  curriculum. 

3.  Register  students  the  beginning  of  the  program  (working 
with  Counselor). 

4.  Place  and  evaluate  teachers  (based  on  three  observations 
per  year) - 

5.  Be  responsible  for  ordering  books  and  maintaining  a set 
budget.  (This  allotment  will  come  from  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  Office). 

6.  Hold  meetings  when  necessary  with  teachers  *nd  students 
and  will  recommend  any  changes  necessary  to  the  Super- 
intendent , 

7.  Be  responsible  for  substitutes  and  having  classes  covered 
at  all  times. 

8.  Collect,  check  and  distribute  all  necessary  paperwork  for 
program. 

9.  Be  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  for  information  and 
evaluation  of  any  type  pertaining  to  program. 

10-  Serve  as  the  middleman  between  the  State  Office,  Adminis- 
tration Office,  Counselor  and  teachers. 

11.  Supervise  the  program  and  deal  directly  with  Counselor 
and  teachers 

12.  Represent  staff  and  be  direr  !y  responsible  to  the 
Administration  office. 

13.  TU  Supervisor  will  be  advised  of  any  otheT  duties  thst 
tho  administration  office  deems  necessary. 

14.  Bt  responsible  for  workshops  within  the  area  of  Adult 
education. 

15.  Be  responsible  for  publiciiing  and  recruiting  students. 


1.  T » be  at  c 1 assrcoa  vicin i ty  during  class  sessions. 

2.  Be  responsible  fnr  nightly  attendance  check  so  that 
absenteeism  will  be  kept  to  a minimum. 

3.  To  determine  through  testing,  the  correct  student  level. 

A.  The  counselor  will  be  available  for  individual  consultatlcn 
with  all  stud.nts,  and  he  will  have  all  information 
necessary  for  teachers  to  better  perform  within  the  class- 
room . 


Dtnits  OF  COUNSELOR 
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5.  The  Counselor  hill  work  with  the  Supervisor  on  determining 
levels  to  be  taught,  and  curriculums  that  would  help 
students  through  testing. 

6.  In  absence  of  Supervisor,  Counselor  will  supervise 
program. 


I,  Keeping  of  all  class  records  as  pnr  Adu,t  Basic  Education 


2.  To  teach  class  at  level  recommended  by  Supervisor,  Coun- 
selor or  pertaining  tu  class  structure. 

5.  When  ur.ible  to  meet  class  notify  supervisor  or  counselor 
within  a reasonable  time  such  that  a substitute  may  be 
notified  so  as  not  to  jeopardize  program. 

4.  Try  to  attend  at  least  one  workshop  pertaining  to  Adult 
Basic  Education. 

5.  keep  classroom  and  area  clean. 

6.  During  breaks  visit  with  students--no  segregation. 


duties  of  teacher 


DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS -AIDES 


1.  To  assume  duties  as  assigned  by  Supervisor. 
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APPENDIX  VI-P 


Okl.AhOM  \ 

PROPOSED  GUIDANCE  A.VD  COIKSEMNC, 
SERVICES  EOR  ABE  CENTERS 


r.  Orientation 

A.  Administrator’s  role 
B-  Counselor's  role 
C.  Teacher's  role 


11.  Testing 

A.  Standardized  test 

1*  Introduction  to  a broad  range  c-5  test 
2 Special  emphasis  on  test  designed  for  adult  learners 
8.  Regular  class  rood  test 

1.  Appropriate  functions 

2.  Avoid  embarrassment  of  adult  students 


III.  Placement 

A Crade  level  or  group  assignment 

1’  Proper  use  of  rhe  standardized  test  results  in  placement 
2.  Teachers  evaluation  in  placement  procedure 

B.  Counsel  the  adult  student  into  ad\anced  training  or  employ- 
ment *fter  ABE  graduation 


IV.  Counseling  Technique 
A.  Eclectic 

1.  Directive  technique  is  sometime  necessary  during  initial 
counseling  sessions  to  support  adults  who  need  someone  to 
lean  on  as  a result  of  their  loss  of  confidence  through 
the  B^ny  years  cf  failure 

2.  Ncn-directive  technique  is  necessary  to  develop  self* 
directing  adults  with  the  ability  to  male  appropriate 
decisions  in  situations  outside  of  the  classroom 


V r-.«poo*.  Present  ion 

A.  Develop  classroom  teacher's  sensitivity  to  symptoms  of  adult 
students  about  to  dropout. 

B.  Train  eachers  in  classroom  techniques  that  til)  prevent  adult 
students  from  dropping  out 

C.  Follow-up  the  dropout  students  to  encourage  their  return  to  class* 

1.  Telephone 

2.  Letters 

5.  Home  visi' s 


VI.  Cumulative  Records 

A-  Collect  the  ninlnum  necessary  informition  on  the  , rst  night  tf 
class  or  enrollment 

6.  Additional  information  should  he  collected  by  the  teachci  in  a 
continuous  systematic  procedure  in  <»n  irfcrr^l  technique 


VU.  *e.<eanK 

A.  Understand  the  needs  of  the  potn  :ial  : H population 

B • Have  evidence  of  the  effectives  s of  AF*E 
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A survey  of  guidance  and  counseling  services  in 

OKLAHOMA  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 

learning  centers 

Introduction 

The  purpose  ol  this  survey  is  to  provide  data  which  will  help  educator*  with  an 
interest  in  Adult  Basic  Education  to  belter  define  the  guidance  and  counseling  re- 
sponsibilities of  staff  in  ABE  learning  centers. 

Si.’.ce  the  formal  organisation  of  clashes  for  ABE  students  i*  * relatively  young 
concept  in  education,  guidance  and  counseling  in  Adult  Basic  Education  is  even 
younger  and  not  clearly  defined. 

Two  questionnaires  were  developed  with  guidance-  concepts  presented  in  an 
unpublished  paper  A PROGRAM  OF  GUIDANCE  -COUNSE  LING  FOR  ADULT  BASIC 
EDUCATION:  THE  TEACHER'S  ROLE  IN  GUIDANCE  by  Mrs.  Mattie  Harrison, 

Dr-  Edgar  Petty,  and  Dr.  Charles  Sindmann.  One  questionnaire  was  completed 
by  the  center  director  and  a second  questionnaire  was  completed  by  the  teachers. 
Questionnaires  were  returned  by  29  of  the  39  Adult  Basic  Education  learning  center, 
in  Oklahoma.  See  appendix, 

W ritten  Objectives 

Implicit  to  the  understanding  and  planning  of  an  educational  program  is  a 
statement  of  goals  and  philoiophy.  The  guidance  point-of- view  should  be  the 
premiae  of  the  goal*  if  guidance  i a to  be  con  aide  red  a major  component  of  the 
program.  Only  one- half  of  the  center*  in  Oklahoma  could  rele  r to  a statement  of 
objective*  and  in  all  of  these  caaea  made  reference  to  the  state  pohciea  for  sub- 
stantiation of  objective*.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the  centers  to  develop  local 
objectives. 
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Ide ratification  c i Target  Population 

One-third  of  the  learning,  centers  were  aware  of  a s.tudy  to  identify  potential 
students  but  could  not  identify  the  sourer.  However,  only  ore-half  of  this  group 
could  quote  a number.  One-half  of  these  studies  were  conducted  by  the  local  com- 
munity action  program,  A study  from  a local  director,  a model  cities  program,  a 
local  welfare  agency  and  several  references  to  a state  census  account  for  the  bal- 
ance. Moat  center  directors  made  reference  during  interviews  to  the  196.0  Bureau 
of  the  Census  report  for  information  about  the  number  of  potential  students. 

Adult  and  Teacher  Ratio 

The  ratio  of  teachers  to  students  ranges  from  1 to  6 to  1 to  67  with  a mean  of 
1 to  30.  See  Table  I.  One  concern  here  is  the  center  with  an  excessive  number 
of  students  for  each  teacher  may  hinder  development  of  close  cooperation  with  com- 
munity agencies  and  other  community  groups  which  offer  related  services.  The 
teachers  may  not  have  the  time  to  work  effectively  with  these  community  groups. 
tn - and  Pre-Service  Activities 

fourteen  percent  of  the  centers  indicated  Some  type  of  pre-service  workshop 
or  1 rai  ring  wa  s provided.  However,  it  was  not  clear  if  this  was  the  regular  public 
school  pre-school  week  or  an  acitivity  with  programming  for  adult  educators,  One 
center  mentioned  * program  to  discuss  the  program  materials. 

Twenty-cne  percent  of  the  centers  participated  in  pre-service  activities. 
Programs  offered  topics  such  as  a discussion  of  objectives,  clast  methods,  and 
differences  in  teaching  children  and  adults. 

In  most  instances  the  in-  and  pre-service  with  the  exception  of  the  above  were 
programs  on  state  and  regional  levels  funded  and  directed  by  *tate  department 
pe  raonnel. 
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Tabic  i 

STUDENT  AND  T EACH  L R I'ATA 


Centc  rs 

Total  Numbe  r 
of  T eacher s 

Total  Nurr.be r 
of  Students 

Stude  nt-  Teacher 
Ratio 

Ada 

; 

155 

52 

Altua 

13 

523 

40 

Alva 

2 

162 

81 

Anada  rko 

S 

102 

20 

A ntle  ra 

2 

54 

27 

A rdmo  re 

12 

167 

14 

Bartleaville 

2 

105 

S3 

Canton 

1 

19 

19 

C hickaiha 

3 

64 

21 

C linton 

3 

30 

10 

Drumri  ght 

5 

123 

25 

Duncan 

7 

74 

1 1 

Du  rant 

7 

42 

6 

Elk  City 

4 

69 

17 

Enid 

6 

94 

16 

Guthr  le 

2 

72 

?6 

Guyman 

3 

133 

44 

Idabel 

7 

145 

21 

Lakctiae  - Granite 

4 

757 

19 

Lawton 

13 

308 

24 

McAle  ate  r 

2 

38 

19 

Mua  kogee 

24 

340 

14 

Norman 

2 

121 

61 

Okmulgee 

2 

158 

79 

Oklahoma  City 

27 

665 

25 

Paula  Valley 

3 

777 

17 

Pawhuaka 

6 

154 

26 

Ponca  City 

1 

69 

69 

Potcau 

6 

192 

32 

Pryor 

17 

480 

28 

Sallii  aw 

tt 

m 

7? 

Shawnee 

3 

59 

20 

Stigle  r 

2 

24 

12 

Stillwite  t 

3 

111 

37 

Tahlequah 

3 

61 

20 

Talihina 

2 

133 

67 

Tula* 

26 

311 

12 

Watonga 

"T 

IT 

23 

Wilburton 

4 

65 

16 

472 

464 


Mean  ratio  it  1 to  30 


Guidance  Survey 


The  survey  it  in  two  parts; 

1.  Information  completed  by  the  center  director.  The  data  on  this  form  are 
an  attempt  to  collect  iniormation  of  interest  to  other  center  directors  and  'tate 
department  personnel.  For  report  of  the  findings  each  table  is  grouped  under  one 
of  the  guidance  aervices;  student  appraisal,  counseling,  Information,  placement, 
and  follow  up. 

I,  Information  completed  by  the  teacher.  There  are  three  purposes  for  this 
form:  a)  to  collect  activities  of  the  teacher  in  six  areas  of  guidance  re sponslbilitiea; 
b)  to  investigate  the  major  ctuse  for  dropouts;  and  c)  to  Investigate  the  use  of 
para- professionals, 

Apprals  s 1 

Student  Record  Card  - Cumulative  Record* 

Essential  to  the  understanding  of  individual  needs  and  learning  difficulties  of 
the  adult  student  is  sn  adequate  system  of  record  keeping.  Most  centers  use  a 
record  card  (Table  2)  for  references  and  recommendation , h.wever,  only  one-third 
use  records  for  reference  to  job  skills  training  program*.  The  agencies  for 
reference  Include  employment  security,  O.I.C.,  *ewlr6  'chine  operators,  weldirg  , 
nurses  aid,  vocational  and  manpower  training,  secretarial,  i nd  % ocationai-technical 
schools. 

Table  2 

USE  OF  STUDENT  RECORDS 

Percent  of 


Description 

Number 

1 A *1 

Tulsa 

Pryor 

Use  records  for  employment  references 
and/or  recommendations 

24 

£3 

No 

Ye* 

Use  records  for  reference  in  job-skills 
training  programs 

10 

34 

No 

Yes 

5 


In  the  majority  of  centers  (Table  3)  the  director  maintains  the  records.  Sec* 
reUries  are  involved  in  part  of-with  primary  responsibility  in  38  percent  of  the 
centers.  The  records  include  data  for  educational  programming  in  all  centers 
(Table  4)  and  for  employment  references  in  two-thirds  of  the  centers.  In  only  one 
of  the  centers  were  records  used  for  research. 

Table  3 

INDIVIDUAL  IN  CENTER  WHO  MAINTAINS 
STUDENT  RECORD  CARD  AND  OR  CUMULATIVE  RECORD 


Recorder  N=29 

Ft 

Number 

rcent  of 
Total 

Tulsa 

Pryor 

Director 

15 

52 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Director  - Secretary 

4 

14 

Sec . 

Sec. 

Director  • Teacher 

3 

10 

Sec  retary 

2 

7 

Sec  retary  * Teacher 

l 

7 

Teacher 

l 

7 

A dminis tr alive  Assistant 

1 

3 

1 able  4 

USE  OF  STUDENT  RECORD  CARD 

Use 

Number  of  Centers 
N - 24 

Percent  of 
Ce  nle  r S 

Tulsa 

Pryor 

Educational  Programming 

23 

100 

X 

X 

Employment  References 

16 

67 

X 

X 

Personal  Problems 

9 

36 

X 

X 

Interest  Grouping 

7 

29 

Social  Problems 
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Sta  jdardiicd  tests  and  teachers  evaluation*  were  the  methods  ueedtodetermine 
the  entry  level  of  the  adult -student  in  the  majority  of  the  centers  (Table  5).  In  only 
ten  percent  of  the  centers  was  the  counselor  involved  in  the  process. 

Table  5 

METHOD  TO  DETERMINE  ENTRY  LEVEL  OF  STUDENT 


Method 

Number  of  Centers 
N - 29 

Percent  of 
Cente  r s 

Tulsa 

Pryor 

Sta  nda  rdized  Tests 

23 

79 

X 

X 

Teachers'  Evaluation 

20 

69 

X 

X 

Previous  Grades 

1 1 

38 

Students'  Personal  Evaluation 

!1 

38 

Counselor*1  evaluation 

3 

10 

CounseHng 


Counseling  responsibilities  were  in  two  functions:  group  and  individual.  Group 
counseling  included  the  following  topics: 


Discus*  current  problems  - -*oc  lal  and  political 
Develop  confidence 

Consideration  of  additional  education 
Goals  of  A EE 
Income  tax 
Vocation* 

Money  management 
Citizenship 

How  to  apply  and  to  get  a job 
Te*l  interpretation 

1‘d  vi'Jial  counseling  included  the  following  lopica: 

Individual  plan*  and  aspirations 
Vocational  plan* 

Finance 


Tulaa  Pryor 


x 

x 

X 


X 


X X 

X X 

X 
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Continuing  education 
Social  problems 
Community  resources 
Attendance  of  classes 
How  to  get  along  with  people 
Family 

Educational  goals 
Problems  with  children 
Learning  difficulties 
Husband  and  wife  problems 
Wh/  people  lose  jobs 
Student  feeling  toward  faculty 
G.E.D. 

Job  advancement 
Test  interpretation 


Tulsa 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Pryor 


X 


X 


X 


Information 


Or  ic  ntation 

During  the  first  meeting  with  adult-students  most  of  the  center*  attempted  to 
explain  the  program,  to  complete  enrollment  forms  and  to  discuss  goals  (Table  6). 
Over  one«half  of  the  enters  also  attempted  to  meet  with  each  student  individually 
and  to  issue  books  and  materials. 

Table  6 

ORIENTATION  ACTIVITIES 


Number  oi  Centers 
N - 1 9 

Percent  of 
Centers 

Tulsa 

Pryor 

Explain  Program 

n 

93 

X 

X 

Complete  Enrollment  Form* 

26 

90 

X 

X 

Discuss  Goals 

25 

86 

X 

X 

Meet  With  Each  Student 

20 

69 

X 

X 

Issue  Books 

IE 

62 

X 

X 

Tull:  Alout  Tests 

M 

4& 

X 

X 

Admii.i stcr  Tests 

*0 

U 

X 

X 

Provide  Social  Activity 

6 

28 

X 

X 
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Rfi  ruitmc  nl  of  Adult  - Student  s 

All  centers  indicated  the  newspapers,  former  adult -students,  and  local  staff 
were  utilized  for  recruitment  of  adult  - st udents  (Table  7)*  Community'  Action  Pro- 
grams, Civic  Clubs.  Radio,  and  Wei  fa r c Agencies  w e re  helpful  in  ove  r thi  e e -fourths 
of  the  centers . 

Services 

For  identifi cation  of  services  other  than  educational  but  guidance  - o nent  e d , the 
directors  listed  individual  counseling,  employment  placement,  and  childcare  (Table 
8).  Though  only  14  percent  of  the  centers  mentioned  childcare,  another  twenty  per- 
cent  indicated  they  were  considering  this  service. 

Table  7 

METHOD  FOR  RECRUITMENT  OF  STUDENTS 


Method  Used 

Number  of  Centers 
Using  Method  N-24 

Percent  of 
Ce  nt  e r a 

Tulsa 

Pryo  r 

News  pape  r « 

24 

100 

X 

X 

Former  ABE  Students 

24 

100 

X 

X 

Directors  - Teachers  ■ Administi  at  or  s 

24 

100 

X 

X 

Community  Action  Program 

22 

72 

X 

X 

Civic  Clubs 

20 

65 

X 

Radio 

18 

76 

X 

Welfare 

)fi 

75 

X 

X 

Churches 

16 

6? 

X 

X 

Printed  Pamphlets 

14 

56 

X 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

8 

33 

X 

T e lev  i-  ion 

5 

21 

X 

Stale  Employment  Service 

2 

8 

X 

Headstart 

1 

4 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

1 

4 

WIN  Program 

1 

4 

X 

NYC  Program 

l 

4 

O 

ERIC 
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SERVICFS  PROVIDED  STUDENTS 
Number  of  Centers  Percent  of 

Service  N - 29 Centers Tutsi Pryor 

Individual  Counseling  27  93  ic  x 

Employment  Placement  H 43  x x 

Child  Ci re  4 14  x 

Placement 

Little  formal  initiation  of  vocational  placement  on  the  part  of  the  center i ia 
apparent  (Table  9>.  Only  IT  percent  of  the  center*  ippeat  to  aaaume  a responsi- 
bility for  contact  of  proapective  employer*.  Po»*ibIy  the  iO  percent  )i»ted  in  Table  9 
i»  not  correct,  more  likely  thi*  )•  closer  to  S3  percent  as  listed  in  Table  2.  Other 
provision*  not  included  in  the  table  were  encouragement  of  vocational  elutes  after 
ABE;  operation  mainstre  m;  vocational  technical  school*;  manpower  training  pro- 
grams; and  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

Table  9 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ASSISTING  STUDENTS  TO  OBTAIN 
OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  BETTER  JOBS 

Number  of  Center*  Pc rcent  ©?  Tulsa  Pryor 

. N - 29  Ccn'.tn  

State  Employment 

Service  10  34  None  None 

Contact  Prospective 

Employer*  5 17  None  None 

Write  or  Telephone 

Recommendation*  J 10  None  None 
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Follt-w-up  ami  Research 

Follow-up  of  Graduates 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  centers  wore  mthu  proci  ss  or  had  aa  on  -going  procedure 
to  follow-up  graduates  (Table  JO),  Usual  procedure  was  to  collect  data  by  letter, 
telephone,  and/or  friends, 

Table  10 

FOLLOW-UP  OF  GRADUATES 


Numbc  r 
N - 29 

Percent  of  Center  • 

Tulsa 

Pryor 

Centers  with  procedure  to 
follow-up  grads 

4 

14 

No 

No 

Centers  without  procedure 
to  follow  -up  grads 

lb 

Sb 

Follow-up  of  Dropout* 


In  all  cenlers  encouragement  of  dropouts  to  remain  in  the  prograan  is  attempted 
by  telephone.  Correspondence  and  friend  visits  are  attempted  in  three -fourths  of 
the  centers  and  over  one-half  the  teacher  visit  (Table  ? I ). 

Probably  the  major  priority  for  research  by  the  centers  is  to  investigate  what 
happens  to  their  graduates  and  dropouts. 
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Table  U 

procedures  use:,  to  encourage  potential 
dropouts  to  remain  in  the  program 


Procedure 

Number  of  Centers 
N - 24 

Percent  of 
Ccnte  r s 

Tulsa 

Pryo  r 

Telephone 

24 

100 

X 

X 

Co  r re  s ponde  nee 

19 

79 

X 

X 

F riend  visits 

16 

67 

X 

X 

T eachef  visits 

14 

S8 

X 

X 

Director  visits 

11 

46 

Community  aid  visits 

1 

4 

News  pape  r 

1 

4 

The  Teacher  Survey 

Dropouts 

Teacher*  were  _«kcd  to  list  the  major  ciutri  for  dropout*  frem  tie  ABE  pro* 
gram.  Three  major  causes  and  ranked  ir.  order  of  time*  mentioned  were  personal 
illness  and/or  poor  health;  low  motivation;  and  unsatisfactory  progress.  Other 
cause*  were  embarrassed  to  havr  people  know  in  sthcol;  lack  of  clothing.  co*t  of 
t r an* po rtati on  to  school;  negative  self  image;  lack  of  babysitters;  work  at  two  or 
more  jobs  and  did  not  have  time;  fatigue;  transfers  to  job  in  different  location, 
family  sickness,  curriculum  does  not  meet  needs.'  and  lack  of  time  to  study. 

Use  of  Paraprofe s » ionals 

Par aprofe s sionali  were  used  in  31  percent  of  the  center*.  They  were  house- 
wives, workstudy  students,  teacher  corp  students,  high  school  students,  and  the 
more  advanced  ABE  student. 
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They  ass  ist  cd  t he  t vac  he  r v in  inst  ruction ; helper!  mroiltts;  phoned  »t  udent  s to 
encourage  attendance;  served  as  r ci  iptioni  si  and  library  aid;  typed  tor  re spondence 
and  records;  maintained  records  as  financial  and  attendance;  ^ raded  test  s , and  made 
coffee . 


Responses  by  Teachers  to  Questionnaire^ 

Six  statements  of  the  guidance  role  of  the  counselor  acre  included.  These 
roles  arc  exemplary  of  the  types  of  ti  ache  r -g  utdance  - functions  which  permeate 


the  entire  teaching  role.  The  statements  are  as  follows: 

Statement  1.  To  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  adult  learners  by  providing 
a climate  in  each  set  of  learning  experiences  which  promote  dcsir* 
able  learner  adjustment. 


Statement  Z.  To  integrate  occupational,  educational,  and  personal-social  adjust- 
ment information  into  the  adult  learner's  experience. 

Statement  3,  To  encourage  adult  learners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of 
the  ABE  guidance  program. 

Statement  4.  To  provide  information  which  will  keep  the  adult  learner's  personal 
recor  ds  c-:r  rent. 


Statement  S,  To  be  alert  to  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  existing  community 
agencies  that  may  assist  in  reaching  the  objectives  of  the  ABE 
guidance  program. 

Statement  6.  To  assist  the  adult  learner  in  developing  and  maintaining  a desirable 
pattern  of  attitudes  and  behaviors  which  will  vacilitate  maximum 
learn  ng. 

The  teacher's  responses  to  these  statements  are  listed  on  the  following  pages. 


Re  comm  end  at  ions 

To  attempt  to  hire  director!  with  counselor  training  backgrounds.  These 
people  appear  to  have  the  responsibilities  for  most  of  the  guidance  functions  out- 
side °f  the  classroom. 

To  sponsor  in-depth  guidance  and  counseling  workshops  for  the  Directors  only. 
Guidance  respons  bilitics  of  these  peoplr  appear  to  differ  from  the  responsibilities 
of  the  teachers. 
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To  write  a statement  of  philosophy  3nd  objectives,  i achlcarninu  center  should 
direct  its  energy  to  this  task,  especially  to  the  needs  and  developmental  character  - 
istics  of  the  student. 

To  coordinate  efforts  for  identification  of  potential  students  in  the  district  of 
the  learning  center.  These  studies  to  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  district  and  the 
community  agencies  and  groups. 

To  consider  the  job  tasks  of  ccreWries  and  the  hiring  of  secretaries  where 
none  are  employed.  Center  directors,  teachers  and  counselors  should  be  relieved 
of  record  keeping  and  as  many  secretarial  tasks  as  possible, 

To  investigate  the  possibility  of  including  the  counseling  topics  listed  in  the 
study  in  the  regular  curricula  where  possible* 

To  organise  and  improve  systems  of  communication  with  local  industry  and  to 
establish  a more  effective  working  relationship  with  vocational  education  agencies. 

To  consider  the  development  of  a special  project  either  on  a local  or  state  level 
and  provide  additional  personnel  to  assist  in  the  follow-up  studies  of  dropouts  and 
graduate*  in  order  to  evaluate  the  outcome  of  the  ABE  program  and  to  deter  mine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  meeting  its  stated  objectives. 

To  provide  assistance  to  local  centers  to  evaluate  their  programs. 

To  organise  more  pre-  and  in-service  activities  on  both  a local  and  regional 
level  for  ABE  teachers. 

To  identify  and  work  into  program  volunteers  and  paid  pa  raprofe*  i ionals. 

Responses  From  Teacher  Que stionnai re 

Statement  i 

To  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  adilt  learners  by  providing  a climate 
in  each  «et  of  learning  experiences  which  promote  desirable  Irarner  adjustment. 
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Inventory  is  made  to  learn  the  level  of  learning  of  ea^h  new  student.  Then, 
work  on  an  individual  basis  is  pursued  according  to  the  needs  of  each  individual. 

We  have  tried  to  work  with  each  adult  as  he  makes  progress  from  one  skill  to 
another.  In  arithmetic  each  one  began  at  the  beginning  of  addition,  subtraction, 
etc.  skills  and  worked  at  their  own  rate  of  speed.  We  tried  to  use  class  discus- 
sion for  much  of  the  grammar  skills.  Also  tried  not  to  set  a time  limit  but  used 
instead  their  own  speed  of  learning. 

We  used  materials  as  near  to  the  life  situations  as  possible  We  try  to  have 
each  student  bring  a problem  fro.n  home,  whenever  possible. 

We  do  our  best  to  relieve  any  type  of  tension.  We  display  a helpful  attitude. 

We  strive  to  see  their  point  of  view. 

Teaching  materials  were  chosen  on  level  to  best  meet  their  needs.  Books  with 
stories  on  budgeting,  etc.  We  also  have  discussions  in  class  on  health  and  things 
that  may  help  them. 

Classes  have  been  organired  so  that  each  student  is  placed  on  his  level  in  all 
subjects.  Students  have  been  placed  on  three  levels  in  the  area  of  math,  English, 
and  Reading. 

Individual  standardized  tests  arc  administered  and  students  grouped  into  ability 
ranges  and  materials  are  prescribedto  meet  the  needs  of  each  student. 

Organize  small  classes  and  groups  by  compatible  achievement  levels.  Provide 
individual  attention  and  instruction  within  group  setting,  People  have  tendency  to 
motivate  one  another  if  not  embarrassed  or  made  to  feel  inferior.  Materials  and 
instruction  planned  to  bring  out  the  positive  qualities  in  each  individual. 

The  building  facilities  are  adequate;  well  lighted,  attractive  rooms,  pleasant 
atmosphere  and  materials  available  on  individual  s level, 


Suitable  class  room  nas  been  provided.  This  room  is  of  normal  classroom 
sue*  with  adequate  lighting  ard  heat  supplied.  There  is  a di inking  fountain  and 
lavatory  in  the  room.  Suitable  tables  and  chairs  arc  provided. 

The  best  methods  recommended  in  teaching  adults  who  have  had  no  formal 
training  are:  lectures,  tours,  demonst rat.ons , group  discussions,  night  schools, 
radio,  televisions  and  reading  programs. 

A business  like  atmosphere  and  surroundings  are  provided  in  which  there  is  a 
sympathetic  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil,  among  pupils  themselves  and 
between  pupil  ar.J  community.  This  rapport  has  caused  learners  to  want  to  come 
and  keeps  them  coming. 

Lei  met  adjustment  has  never  been  an  problem  and  has  rot  required  many  pro- 
visions to  set  the  climate  for  adjustment.  Adults  are  eager  with  definite  goals  that 
they  insist  be  covered.  VVe  do  have  the  problem  of  getting  the  adults  to  adjust  to  the 
fact  that  classes  are  over  at  10.00  p.  m.  consequently  discussions  oi  a particularly 
relevant  topic  will  continue  much  beyond  class  dismissal  time. 

Students  assigr.edto  classe.  at  level  indicated  by  standar diced  tests.  Counsel 
and  instruct  student  encountering  difficult  problems.  Allow  student  to  proceed  at 
own  rate  of  achievement.  Set  short  range  goals  that  are  such  as  to  insure  success. 

Making  each  participant  feel  welcome  and  at  ease  for  learning  situation.  Em- 
phasising teacher -pupil  relationship  of  working  with  not  for.  ' PUying  down 
previous  educational  level.  Stressing  important  of  learner  being  a peer  member 
of  the  group. 

Presentation  of  Study  skill  patterns  for  learning,  skill  in  creative  efforts 
through  experience;  offer  learner  confidence  in  ability  to  learn,  feeling  of  equality 
with  others  in  group,  under -emphasise  lack  of  former  education. 
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Oricntati on- -explanation  of  aBL  Program  and  plant.  Stimulates  concern  for 
improvement  of  learning  abilities.  Identifies  individual  problems  in  learning  areas. 
Engages  in  creative  abihtu  s that  increase  knowledge  and  ability.  Stresses  that 
each  learner  has  a part  in  controlling  his  destiny. 

Grouping  according  to  ability  of  student.  Thus  the  individual  finds  that  he  is 
not  the  only  per  son  ha  ving  a problem.  Encou  racing  and  praising  individual 1 S progress. 

A relaxed  atmosphere  where  each  it  free  to  express  hit  personal  feelings  and 
necessities  without  apprehension  or  fear  of  embarrassment  is  the  pritrury  objective. 

We  talk  about  their  interest,  tell  a few  friendly  jokes . The  class  aits  around 
tables  in  a very  informal  manner  and  every  effort  is  made  to  help  each  ttudent  feel 
that  he  belongs. 

We  try  to  allow  each  enrollce  to  begin  where  he  is  and  be  encouraged  to  progess 
as  rapidly  as  he  can  toward  his  goals.  \V*c  believe  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  help 
each  student  to  set  for  himself  realistic  goals.  Through  individual  interviews , 
testing,  group  discussions,  etc.  We  have  had  some  measure  of  success  in  creating 
an  atmosphere  where  students  can  work  toward  these  goals. 

1 try  to  show  an  individual  interest  in  each  student,  that  each  o.ne  is  striving  as 
an  individual  and  not  competing  with  each  other.  1 try  to  be  one  of  them,  yet  main- 
tain a business  relationship  in  teaching. 

Personal  conferences.  Jet  students  know  they  arc  individually  accepted,  and 
instructors  are  interested  in  the-', 

1 encouraged  the  classes  in  that  each  could  pass  the  test  if  they  would  come 
each  session,  prepare  assigned  work  ami  ask  questions,  What  most  of  themneeded 
was  just  encouragement  that  they  could  do  the  work. 

Give  a detailed  outline  of  our  program  to  each  student  individually.  Help  the 
student  to  see  how  our  programwill  benefit  him,  After  giving  the  student  his  books, 
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discuss  the  material  with  the  student.  Ln».ourap-  thv  student  how  we  might  meet 
his  needs  better  in  class.  Entourage  i)k  students  that  have  been  coming  to  help 
new  students.  Encourage  the  student  to  talk  with  h»s  employer  about  furthering  his 
education. 

There  were  varied  activities  vhuh  led  the*  students  to  discribe  their  reactions, 
their  ideas,  their  inspirations  and  their  experiences.  Much  attention  was  giver  to 
the  ideas  that  the  students  expressed  and  little  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  way 
th*y  expressed  their  ideas. 

Build  confidence  by  prescnL.ng  attainable  goals  m assignments  and  tests. 

The  first  night  of  class  the  student  is  introduced  to  his  teachers  and  students. 
IU  is  given  a workbook  on  the  first  night  and  is  given  an  instruction  sheet  on  what 
will  be  covered  in  class.  He  is  told  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  in  his  workbook  with 
the  help  of  a textbook  which  can  be  cheeked  out  from  the  library,  hut  he  docs  *iol 
need  to  be  concerned  about  questions  to  which  he  cannot  find  answer.  Also  ? 
learning  center  is  provided  from  which  the  student  ran  check  out  programmed  ma- 
terials and  oth**r  study  aids. 

A permissive  atmosphere  was  maintained  which  enabled  the  students  to  speak 
out,  move  around,  work  individually  or  in  groups  as  the  y wished. 

We  used  a small  test  of  mat work  ait c r the  itoilc  nt  r nt c red  class  and  had  be  • 
c on  ,c  intc  i <!  :te  d and  then  placed  ihrrn  in  groups  vvith  similar  achievers.  The  classes 
rotated  to  different  instructors  for  rath  subject  ,irra.  Therefore  they  were  in 
groups  wh^re  they  had  a comfortable  feeling  of  sue  .css. 

I sing  visual  aids.  Esc  family  oriented  illus1  rations  and  textual  mat-- rials  that 
involve  members  of  the  family. 

Meet  social  and  emotional  needs.  Be  available  anytime  a pupil  shows  a need 
to  talk.  ’ Be  patient.  Accept  each  human  being  as  he  is. 
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1 hr  key  to  adjustment  i:»  to  Ou  rminc  wh.«t  brought  the  learner  to  oui 
what  does  he  want  to  a ^ e on1  p 1 i s h . what  -Joes  he  need. 

Inu  .’dual  attention  Irom  both  teacher  and  para -pr ufe &su>nal  in  oueou racing  adult 
learners  to  participate  in  ail  areas  of  the  AUK  piogram. 

When  each  student  is  brought  to  class  tor  the  firs*  time,  his  needs  and  his  past 
schooling  arc  discuss*  ri.  A busim  ss -like,  but  informal  ilintate  is  maintained  as  the 
siudenf  moves  to  various  drpa » tmont  ? 

Individualized  instruction,  special  help  tc  each  individual  by  Icachci,  private 
t ut  o n n g . 

An  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  mutual  desires  for  learning  is  maintained  at 
all  time s . 

The  use  of  the  Reading  Labs  is  or.e  way  to  help  the  student  see  his  progress  in 
reading, 

Refreshment  and  smoke  breaks. 

In  my  o-*r,  classroom  each  inJivilual  is  treated  with  honor  and  respect.  No 
person  is  ever  humiliated  o*  made  to  (eel  interior, 

Stat erne nt  Z 

To  integrate  occupational,  educational,  personal  so<  ial  adjustment  informa 
Lon  into  the  adult  learner's  experience. 

Reading  materials  at  various  level*  are  used  With  content  including  discussions 
of  situations  involving  various  vocational  situations  ar.d  pc  r sonal  - social  activity. 

Jf  an  adult  student  docs  not  tv*  l at  eaic  at  a <la*«  period  and  doesn't  feci  that 
hr  is  learning  and  making  good  use  of  his  t'lr.c,  nr  veil!  not  attend  class,  Many  arc' 
bj tiding  t owa r d the  hope  s of  getting  t he, r C * . I ] V ..crtificp’c,  They  n<  c j skills  they 
can  js<  as  Thcj'  are  learning  and  « • u rl  y i n r (or  the  C l D.  1 had  one  student  tell  me 
that  she  va  s sc  glad  to  lea  rn  Uew  to  licurr  inti  i c st  that  « ve  n if  ch*  :u  \ c r us  i d some 
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of  the  things  w*  w«fi  It  a r iii  u^,  » las?  '.’tn  w-a 


rtii  it  jUai  I'  am  about  interest 


problems.  Another  sale:,  Oh.  1 wish  l‘d  known  how  to  figure  sqjar<  yards,  feet, 
etc  . while  vit  w>  rr  building  our  «*n  house. 

By  citing  examples  of  people  who  ar-  as  nearly  like  our  students  as  possible. 

Through  discus s ions  - -infor mat iu-  reports. 

bniric  of  our  ladies  do  not  have  their  driver's  license  as  yet,  they  have  been 
helped  in  their  studying  for  this. 

Class  material  is  developed  around  the  aduUs  * veryday  environmental  ne?ds. 
Class  discussions  arc  also  direct  ed  tovva  rd  the  cduc  ationa  1 level  and  inter  t it  of  the 
adult  lea  rner. 

Materials  in  this  area  arc  provided  and  .'tudents  arc  encouraged  to  use  the  ma- 
terial in  supplement  to  regular  curriculum.  Outside  reading  records  are  kept. 

Helping  an  adult  learner  seek  information  that  would  be  a detriment  to  her  oc* 
cupat ion  and  to  encourage  a growth  in  his  education  that  would  enable  him  to  be  bet  - 
tor  qualified  and  gam  more  confidence  in  occupational,  ns  well  as  social,  environment. 

Learn  to  work  with  what  he  has  experienced.  Practicing  and  using  articles  in 
everyday  use. 

Cognizance  is  taken  of  needs  of  learners,  their  age,  goals,  and  methods  of  pro* 
s^nfation  needed  to  teach  the  informal) on.  I on* n'e r at i on  i s made  of  thei r bac  k ground , 
their  present  jobs,  and  their  connection  with  commu  uty  life.  These  people  lake  the 
course  because  they  need  and  want  them,  Instructor-*  try  to  Jeep  this  c\  s j r c alnr, 

The  adult  student  w a nl  to  learn  the  hows  and  why*  of  the  c ompl^t  c ope  rat  i on  of 

the  process  of  living  and  making  a living  as  it  relates  to  them  and  for  thetr  better 
preparation  to  understand  and  meet  their  problems. 

Uassroom  work,  Vrwaticr.al  Co-ordinator,  and  Vocational  hcha bil it atior  coop' 
crate  to  instruct  and  counsel  students. 
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Pro*  vdure  provokes  quct-lions  lhat  m.  ourage  inquiry.  H»  v»np  r L-poris  fr  on  pro  - 
vio'js  AUK  )<  irnvrs.  Open  diSius&un  of  nerds,  opportunities  and  information  that 

Use  of  films,  cl.  , ot  aitual  partuipants  at  wut'c  imoli  vales  improvement  in  per  - 
sonal  apDi  dfamc  and  habits). 

Givi’  immediate  help  in  ins l ruction  ol  material  nee  ded  so  that  the  pupil  may  per- 
ferm  his  work  accurately  and  not  be  ‘lioi t- changed  by  employer  or  customer.  Cor- 
rect filling  in  of  forms,  reading  of  notice's,  and  general  information  available  to  the 
c mployce. 

In  teaching  Spa.v sh- s peak :r s tngl«shr  we  use  bncks  on  histoiy  of  the  United 
States,  gove  rnment,  typical  family  living,  and  l nglish  gi  ammar,  structure  *nd  usage. 

We  have  ut'liied  the  services  of  resource  people  in  the  community  in  various 
occupational  areas,  we  have  had  special  s elf  - improve  ment  units  di  reeled  by  the  staff 
of  our  high  school  home  economics  department;  we  used  group  processes  and  various 
audio-visual  aids  to  promote  the  integration  pc r ‘ onal  - soc  ta  1 ad;ustment  information 
into  our  c ur ricul uni.  The  entire  .sfafl  in  our  center  is  dedicated  to  the  development 
of  a wirm  oei’aona.  .nlci  - re  lat ior.s hip  with  each  mrollce. 

Vi’o  concentrate  on  different  subjects,  ftem  time  lo  time,  as  they  are  brought  up 
by  the  students.  W r share  refreshme  rts  quite  oflrn  when  thr  y art  pro*  jded  by  va  r - 
ious  members  of  ihc  class. 

S oc  i a l security  re  prr  ^entail  v a spoke  loth,1  group  and  held  a que  sti  on  - an  s u c r 
s c s s i on . 

I learned  f i k'iox  each  individual  and  his  hviru  and  social  problems,  l could 
again  pi\e  tl  cm  encou ragemenf  by  private  talks  a nd  even  t elc phone  conversations. 
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This  is  done  in  rath  classroom  by  the  leather,  lor  ins  i anti  in  Inglish,  the 
teacher  will  stress  the  importance  of  speaking  correctly  lur  seeking  employment  and 
correct  usage  while  on  the  job.  In  science,  family  living  and  other  areas  of  interest 


l s br  ought  out . 

The  adults  wanted  to  know  what  the  future  held  lor  them,  how  they  could  learn 
to  be  more  self-sufficient,  why  some  people  are  accepted  and  others  rejected.  They 
needed  to  have  their  curiosity  aroused  about  everyday  things  about  them. 

Filmstrips,  teaching  machines  of  different  types  and  other  types  of  roe dia  w e re 
used  to  motivate  learning. 

C.ose  contact  with  the  employment  agency.  Use  of  daily  newspapers  and  school 
newspapers  to  make  job  opportunities  known  to  students, 

C.UhStimt  was  used  to  attend  community  business  and  social  meetings,  in  an 
effort  to  integrate  the  classes  and  the  community  a,  large. 

Obtained  pamphlets  for  those  intcrcstrd  in  various  fields.  Let  the  members  of 
class  give  some  pointers  on  the  success  of  their  employment  in  various  occupations. 

By  selection  of  material  - - an  auto  pa  rts  c ataloguc  was  urcd  to  reac5  by  a man 
wishing  to  become  * merhamc.  I help  many  w rite  their  first  letter, 

Confidence  -nd  personal  sail.. ’action. 

The  printed  material*  we  use  arc  supplemented  by  teat  he  r-prepa  r ed  hand-out 
and  worksheets  to  better  integrate  the  information  available. 

!t  is  better  to  teach  in  blocks  of  learning.  If  n lesson  is  bring  taught  on  How- 
to Hold  a Job.  it  should  include  hrlp  :n  reading,  arithmetic,  and  all  the  other  ma- 
terial the  learner  can  use  about  otcu  pa',  ions , ir.tcl  views,  and  community  agencies 
that  can  help  the  student  with  his  particular  problems  and  needs- 

Materials  on  occupational  opportunities  arc  often  used  in  an  educational  setting 
w hen  some  situation  may  be  play-acted  lo  ill  us  Irate  a Sfiial  problem 
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Each  adult  learner  is  insl rutted  to  maintain  three  constant  goals  - - 1 > work  to- 

war 

ward  fulfilling  r equircrr?nt a *;r  a diploma,  £)  to  make  sure  that  after  each  class 
session  that  they  take  away  some  information  that  they  can  use  in  a job,  31  to  be- 
come a war  e of  thei  r s ur  round  mgs -- people,  life,  oppoi  iumlics  . 

Applications  are  made  ir  each  subject  to  acquaint  adult  Icarrrr  with  his  otcupa- 
lional  aims. 

Demons  t rations  on  how  personal  habits  can  help  or  hinder  and  how'  to  impi  o\  e 
personalities. 

Our  classes  are  not  run  on  a strict  or  set  schedule  of  educational  material  to 
be  covered  but  we  discuss  job  experiences,  home  experiences  and  any  area,  which 
many  times  help  clar.fy  a particular  sibjeot  area  topic. 

When  an  opportunity  exists  bi  mg  in  actual  experiences  that  happen  on  the  job 
or  other  situations  that  he  wojld  be  familiar  with. 

Encoc. age  them  to  read  newspapers,  magazines  and  listen  to  current  reports  on 
radio  and  T . V . 

Statement  3 

To  encourage  adult  learners  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the  ABE 
guidance  program. 

Adult  learners  are  encouraged  to  confer  with  the  director  and  staff  concerning 
any  problem.  . , personal,  academic,  or  vocational.  Some  effort  is  made  to  involve 
members  in  conversation  to  promote  discussion  of  any  area  of  concern. 

1 have  had  many  worrier,  attend  Classes  that  work  at  our  locale  on  velescert  homes, 
hoping  to  get  their  G.E.P,  certificate  . o they  can  go  into  nu.ir’i  training.  Also 
four  employees  of  Community  Ailun  aie  coming  to  class*!  and  are  helping  to  gM 
many  of  our  Mexican-Ame  ricans  interested.  We  ha  vC  also  u sedtr.e  Luca)  weekly  new  s > 
paper  seieialtimcswith  articles  about  the  it!  dasscsthatarv  available  he  re  at 

Hollis 
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CivmB  examples , visual  a i rl «. p and  having  a visit  by  a trained  tuui.t.-lor. 

Personal  lunlaits,  news  media,  tours  through  untcr,  industrial  leaders  talking 
to  their  employ ' i s. 

V.'e  have  kt  pt  jn  touch  with  them  by  c ailing  or  vis, tiny  before  each  c!  ass  meeting 
A notice  was  also  put  in  local  paper  so  they  Kiuld  know  about  classes  to  be  held. 

V.’e  have  encouraged  those  that  came  to  tell  and  briny  their  friends  when  possible. 

The  f dull  learner  has  been  encouraged  to  use  the  nany  programmed  materials 
by  theckinj  this  material  out  and  taking  it  home.  When  they  have  completed  the  ma  - 
tcnal  it  is  brought  back  and  a record  is  kept  on  what  has  been  completed. 

This  is  brought  to  the  attentir  n of  the  public  through  news  media,  bulletin  boards 
at  mdusfies  and  places  where  people  would  be  informed,  and  through  agencies  of 
the  community.  Meetings  arc  in  a gcncrallocationthat  is  convenient  to  the  adult  le  a rner. 

The  students  were  informed  of  the  availability  of  a complete  guidance  program. 
Guidance  and  testing  is  provided. 

Using  individual  instruction,  health  centers,  libraries,  national  organisations 
and  taking  advantage  of  most  opportune ier  , 

Effort  is  made  to  get  learners  to  see  value  of  everything  presented  in  practical 
uay  s,  ways  that  help  them  further  the  r iob  opportunities  and  in  a cul'ural  way  to 
help  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  existence  through  knowing  that  they  know  and  their 
being  able  to  compete  with  others. 

Our  provisions  for  the  use  of  ADt  faculties  for  the  guidance  program  have  been 
neglected  to  a certain  extent.  We  have  made  available  and  have  used  the  series  of 
pamphlets  to  supplement  vocational,  social,  and  ci.ic  instruction. 

St  andarduc  d Teat  plat  ement  of  student  at  le  vel  of  ability  aod  achievement.  Super  - 
i itendent,  principal,  rehabilitation  counstlois,  and  the  vocational  co-ordinator 
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counsel  with  the  inmates  to  convince  them  oi  the  importance  of  academic  and  v . \- 
tional  t raining. 

(explanation*  of  and  demonstration  u«e-  of  library  facilities  available,  up-to-date 
materials,  aids,  etc.  Present  ways  the  facilities  can  meet  individual  needs. 

Interviews  between  counselor  and  icarn.r  (poin*:.  up  needs  and  shows  pr ogr e s - 
sivc  evaluation  results),  consultations  with  teacher,  director  am.1  learner  for  review 
of  situation. 

Talk  with  previous  ADt  adults.  Keep  channels  of  commuoi cation  open. 

Personal  praise  and  encour ageme nt . Basic  skills  taught  hoping  that  pupil  may 
be  more  self-reliant. 

I have  kept  in  close  comact  with  my  atudents  myself  oul»ide  c{  cla?s  to  insure 
their  continuing  interest. 

Call  attent  on  lo  various  books,  publication  and  community  activities  that  are 
available. 

Wc  have  provided  initial  guidance  sessions  v.ith  each  oew  e nr ollee  and  h ;ve  tried 
to  impress  them  of  the  availability  of  continued  guidance  assistance.  As  more  funds 
are  available,  we  will  arrange  for  more  extensive  services  in  this  area. 

Have  used  materials  and  cquip.r.ent  from  the  learning  lab  in  class,  to  arouse 
interest  for  individual  study  in  the  center  other  than  formal  cUss  time. 

Hhen  needed,  the  welfare,  vocational  rehabilitation,  social  security,  and  other 
agencies  can  be  and  were  contacted. 

Wc  had  one  teacher  who  was  always  available  for  personal  conference*  and 
what  I could  not  answer  was  referred  to  him. 

The  teacher*  h .ndle  the  guidance  program.  This  is  done  before  cits*  and  after 
class  Vhen  a *'u<  ent  i«  interested  in  an  area,  tbcteacber  ,'icd*  information  pc  rtaimog 
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to  Ihis  area  and  discusses  it  with  > he  student.  H necessary  c.uouranc  the  *lud-nt 
to  talk  with  the  high  school  counselor. 

List  of  jobs  openings  arc  posted  by  the  counsel*'!  regularly.  Students  who  have 
peer  attendance  are  personally  contacted  by  the  counselor. 

Use  telephone,  home  visits,  church*.  c.  Kr.couragc  pupils  to  recruit  thei  r friends . 
News  papers,  civic  clubs,  and  welfare  agcnci  s. 

Students  v.  ho  a re  unable  to  attend  regular  classes  arc  placed  on  programmed  atudy 
course  under  the  direction  of  the  guidance  counselor. 

\</e  stress  the  fact  that  our  primary  concern  is  their  pe  r sonal  success,  a rd  we 
aid  them  in  family  finances,  budgeting,  ar.d  consumer  buying. 

Fncou rage  adults  to  phone  personally  about  anyt hing  that  woul d bot he r them . A 
eay  center  is  providedwith  a *.  ompetent  person  available  for  counseling  service. 
Statement  4 

To  provide  information  which  will  keep  thr  adult  lear  tier’s.  pC  rsonal  records  cur  rent. 

Updated  information  is  usually  obtained  through  conferences  and  inlo  r ma  1 chat - 
ting  during  breaks  and  before  and  alter  classes. 

1 keep  a personal  card  on  each  student  and  record  all  absences  and  reasons  for 
dropouts . 

By  having  a cur  rent  file  on  each  student,  withas  muchinfor  mat  iononcach  as 
p .B  s ible . 

We  discuss  their  children1  * problems  in  school  and  all  problems  personal  cj 
otherwise  that  concern  *nd  bother  them, 

Records  on  each  student  show  liMest  result » and  mat  rials  completed.  1 eit‘ 
in  all  subject  matter  are  regularly  given  to  show,  student  progri  is. 

Readme  daily  rewspapet«.  using  new  words  through  trading,  speaking,  and  lis  - 
temng,  using  the  dictionary  and  enlarging  your  speaking  vocabulary. 
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tender  a system  of  te-sting  and  loc^s cling  the  learner  tas  opportunity  to  kno-.v 
whM  he  is  doin*;  and  how  he  van  progress* 

Compilation  of:  personal  data  sheet  on  oath  participant,  employment  records  — 
subsequent  reports  after  learner  leaves  ABE. 

Each  period  the  student’s  record  is  brought  up-to-date. 

We  give  achievement  tests  to  help  find  his  grade  level  and  later  to  s.c  ho* 
much  progress  he  is  making. 

They  were  advised  to  notify  us  of  changes  of  any  kind  so  that  records  could  be 
kept  current. 

Folder  kept  of  each  student  which  included  tes’'.  scores,  work  samples,  teacher 
notes  and  recommendations, 

Library  work  and  study  materials  recorded. 

Record  cards  are  kept  with  as  much  information  as  we  can  conveniently  and 
inoffensively  obtain  by  cc/n ct sation. 

Our  lcarrmg  center  is  open  to  them  and  it  15  well  supplied. 

1 requent  individual  conferences  and  follow- ups  help  to  do  this. 

This  information  is  in  the  hand?  of  the  director,  and  1$  not  a matter  ol  d»£<us- 
Mon  between  ihc  director  and  the  faculty.  This  information,  however,  would  be 
available  to  each  leather  if  he  should  with  to  ha\e  it. 

Statement  b 

To  be  *}ert  to  the  use  of  the  labilities  of  the  existing  community  agencies  that 
may  assist  in  reaching  the  objectives  of  the  AB1  guidance  program. 

The  director  of  the  adult  learning  center  taps  resources  to  help  whenever  the 
nc  cd  1*  in  iteated. 

The  Community  Action  office  h:rc  at  Hollis  has  tour  who  work  there  attending 
classes  They  have  encouraged  ethers  to  attend  classes. 
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i l <MMJcar  ivriorv  .ivn  urnap-.,  v..n-,o  , labs.  *t.  hp^doi.-ly^hccn.  urn*  ., 

j Krtion,  vid  sialr  employ  i«r.t  ^rvi.r,,  and  all  agcncic  s in  Ihr - community, 
t I Jc • opl » • from  S«  U-Help-Houbicf;  Id'^rum  iamt  and  showed  film-  and  ta it*-  • 

! them  jnc«,  Vista  workers  havi  »alhc-d  and  n-.t-l  with  them. 

| Th.  adult  program  is  working  with  the  Welfare  department  Win  pingrarr.  by 

j 

1 nrov'di.,y:  educational  facilities. 

• j>\\  chair  ten  of  the  tommumly  agc-nc-cs  have  be*  n notified  of  the  ABE  program 

i 

and  encouraged  to  rccru't  students. 

Northwestern  State  College  materials  center  and  reading  clinic. 

Community  center. 

Students  were  informer  mat  these  services  were  available  and  most  availed 
themselves  of  this  service. 

Be  a Lie  to  take  \art  in  any  Guidance  program  without  fear,  and  using  the 
facilities  t’.ia  agencies  recommend. 

It  is  felt  that  learners  are  encouraged  by  relevant  community  programs  em- 
ployers promote  interest  of  leainei , the  nearness  of  the  vocational  technical  school 
makes  av.vlable  its  facilities  to  qualified  entrants,  nursing  ;ob«  in  the  hospital  and 
rest  home  arc  open  to  learners,  tlr. 

V.'e  make  use  of  all  cut  side  agencies  that  may  come  in  tc.  assist  us  Also  in* 
’rate*  are  referred  to  ABF.  aycncy  in  o»  near  their  home  community. 

Uliliaition  of  services  offered  by,  OEO,  Welfare  Department,  Apprenticeships 
in  vocal:-  lai  arr,s,  Tc  - i . is'  Aid  Programs  (federal)  in  public  School*. 

New  iaptr  public  -y  oi  all  phases  of  ABE  program ; Welfare  Department  roles; 
radio  a nnoun : f merit  s, using  of  r viou*  aiult  learner*  to  relate  caper  if  nee  » and  re- 
sults from  «»;tc  ndiny  ABF, 
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Contacts  made  with  civic  clubs,  PIA,  Civil  Service*  Examiner,  supervisors  in 
inrJjstrial  plants  tn  area,  bulletins  publisher!  on  activities ; ARE  news  sheet ; employ  - 
ment  agency. 

Aid  of  schools,  churches.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  local  Community  Action 
Foundation,  and  various  others  vrv  assisting  us  in  providing  training,  and  job  oppor- 
tunities for  these  enrollces. 

Speakers  from  different  community  agencies. 

We  gave  them  names  >f  people  and  agencies  where  outside  help  could  be  ob- 
tained to  strengthen  their  desire. 

Mental  health  hospital  s,  C.A.P,  , Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

We  use  a directory  of  community  service  as  a reference. 

We  have  very  good  rapport  with  Vocat:onal  Rehabilitation  W.I.N.,  E.rr.pi  ,.| 
Service,  M.D.T.A.,S,C.C.,  R.C.&D.  , all  of  these  organizations  have  resource 
pcrscnnel  that  are  willing  to  help  and  also  refer  prospective  students  to  us. 
Statement  6 

To  assist  the  adult  learner  in  developing  and  maintaining  a desirable  pattern  of 
attitudes  and  behavior*  which  will  facilitate  maximum  learning. 

We  encourage  reporting  on  work  going  on  a self-help  basis,  suggest  supple* 
mertary  study  aids  and  study  skills. 

t have  tried  to  help  the  student  feel  at  case  and  make  suggestions  if  they  have 
ideas  about  ways  class  time  could  be  improved.  The  use  of  my  tea  cher -aide  has 
helped  in  the  basic  class  to  facilitate  maximum  learning. 


By  ci’ing  examples  of  others  who  have  succeeded.  By  constant  encour agement 
of  each  student  in  the  things  they  do  well.  By  always  encouraging  positive  thinking 
We  discuss  things  that  they  are  interested  m and  try  to  tell  them  ways  and 
means  of  overcoming  some  of  their  problems. 
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I By  .roup.nj!  *tucU-.»t*  ta  level*  *h»-y  tc  1 th«-  n.o.t  mu<x»  and  try»nft  lo 

| make  each  subject  r»  ievam  tc  »*?»h  *‘«avai’a 

An  r j fori  if  made  tc  promote  an  atmosphere  ot  hope  and  acceptance.  Students 
arc  five*  many  successful  experiences  and  urp.-d  on  toward  their  *oal  .. 

I Teachers  who  arc  inte  rested  in  the  adult  learner's  progress  and  encourage  a 

f positive  attitude  toward  learning. 

( The  adult  learner  should  use  number,  symbols,  abbreviations,  appostrophe^, 

j capitalization  c(  names,  panetuat.cn  and  be  able  to  do  a lot  of  spelling,  learn  ayn- 
onyms  and  antonyms. 

l.earner.  are  encouraged  to  stay  in  classes  even  though  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult tor  them  to  attend  every  session,  to  hold  them  up  to  community  as  people  doing 
' a worthwhile  job.  making  them  aware  of  the  importance  of  what  they  are  doing,  and 

j by  making  information  both  practical,  worthwhile,  and  enjoyable  through  a sense  of 

| achievement. 

Jhis  area  is  a joy  to  the  teacher,  the  attitude*  and  desire,  already  exist,  a. 
evidenced  by  Heir  attendance  >n  the  Basic  Education  program.  Again,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  providing  ler  a desirable  pattern;  ■ Head  we  must  be  alert  not  to  lag  on 
meeting  the  interest  ol  already  developed  altitudes. 

Provision  of  interesting,  pravti.al  and  meaningful  material  for  study.  Stress 
relation  of  academic  study  to  actual  problems  of  life  and  vocation. 

Establish  a feeling  of  progress  and  growth,  use  praise  excessively  and  give 
confidence  in  ability  to  lea  rn 

g>is  pel  fear  of  not  knowing,  turn  mistakes  into  learning  experiences;  review- 
progress  ol  oral  evaluation  ructhad. 

Entourage  optimum. 
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Hrlp  student:-  see  t h ^ \alur  ol  an  education. 

Assist  the  students  in  roc ognmnp  relationships  between  their  day-to-d.,y 
learning  acticiticq  and  their  ultimate  goals. 

V>  use  our  class  tune  for  study  and  encourage  u<),  to  be  regular  in  attendance 
to  receive  the  maximum  for  their  eftorts. 

Woikmg  with  students  un  an  indiwdual  basis.  Show  the  students  that  we  3rc 
interested  m them  and  work  with  them  to  achieve  their  goals. 

Condensed  ourses  were  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  adults  who  needed  to 
master  the  basic  essentials  of  these  courses  in  a minimum  amount  of  time. 

filmstrips,  lectures,  and  community  agency  speakers  helped  them  to  under  - 
stand  more  desirable  patterns. 

Fnco.iragc  regular  study  habits  - - special  periods  :f  only  for  short  duration. 
Instruct  in  reading,  study  and  learning  techniques 

The  students  arc  provided  with  educational  materials  free  of  charge.  Student 
participation  is  an  integral  part  of  classroom  procedure  to  insure  that  students  are 
interested  and  irc  studying  outside  of  class.  Cert, f, cates  of  l chie  vemc  nt  4re  also 
awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term. 

All  was  very  fnendjy  and  on  basis  of  you  can  do  anything  you  want  to  if  you  so 
desire. 

La^k  of  * elf  * confidence,  non ♦ inlet  cst,  transport  at  . ,i  is  sometimes  a factor, 
illness  with  the  elder  group. 

Start  on  a lex  rl  vhrre  pupil  experiences  success.  Develop  his  confidence. 

Build  up  self-image.  Seek  to  improve  study  habits. 

V.  e assist  through  counseling  a id  guidance,  *od  through  dose  teacher  - adult 
learner  relationships. 
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\V c rncojta^’  th<  student  to  talk  about  n<  t 3>  and  t^als  and  help  him  soi'.e  other 


t*  peed. 

There  js  nothin?  that  works  better  than  to  show  a genuine  concern,  a helpful 
attitude,  and  an  educational  plan. 

This  is  the  difficult  one,  however,  adults  take  constructs  criticism  well 
cope  daily  if  they  know  that  ,1  will  help  them  >n  their  work.  There  are  work  series 
materials  by  SKA,  Toilette,  and  Stcck'Vaughn  which  should  help  them  with  attitudes 

This  i*  done  in  the  classroom  as  z good  social  atmosphere  is  maintained. 
During  the  clas  • lime  there  is  a break  in  which  refreshments  might  be  shared. 

Emphasize  monetary  a.id  other  values  received  from  a good  education. 


Y,<  do  not  rush  him  but  let  him  progress  at  his  own 
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APPENDIX  VI  R 


IWHjU.JMS  fuJJ  SLKVII.LS  TO 

AI4JM  ELIOT  ION  CI.ASSJ  S 


Io  orf|cr  to  insure  thi  most  rffitii\,  program  of  guidance  to  adult*  enrolled  in 
our  basic  education  classes,  it  is  r5s,nt,al  that  <hc  tiio  ts  of  all  perron*  concerned 
be  well  coordinated,  Coordination  is  dependent  upon  clear  communication  and  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  function  and  -c sponsibilities  of  each  per*on  and  of  the 
inter  relation  and  in  some  case*  the  over,  apping  of  these  function*  and  responsibilities. 
These  guideline*  have  been  prepared  a«  a basis  for  the  development  0f  a Coordinated 
guidance  and  cou  deling  program  (or  ABt  students. 

Purpose  of  Guidance  • nd  Counseling  Se  r vie e 

The  «ole  purpose  of  guidance  ar.d  counseling  service  is  to  help  the  ABL  student. 

1.  To  achic-e  the  maximum  benefit  from  his  efforts  to  improve  hi*  education. 

2,  To  help  him  find  solutions  to  any  problem*  which  he  may  have,  especially 
.hose  that  affect  h i ■ learning  ability. 

3.  To  provide  him  with  accurate  and  adequate  information  concerning  educa- 
tional  opportunities , vocational  trairv.ng  available,  job  application  prc:c- 

durca,  community  resources  available  to  hirn,  etc. 

4,  To  de*  clop  confidence  in  hi*  ability  to  improve  his  condition. 

5‘  To  become  a more  effective  member  of  the  community. 

The  guidance  team  includes  the  teachers.  the  supervisor,  the  coun.elor,  and 
the  director.  Each  one  ha*  a specific  role  in  the  coun.el.ng  process  and  responsi- 
bility. to  the  student*.  Some  r espcnsibili'ies  are  general  and  are  shared  by  every 
member  of  the  italf,  while  others  ar»  usually  assumed  by  a specific  renon, 

Some  of  the  general  responsibilities  are 

f.  To  regard  each  student  as  an  adult  and  treat  him  a*  such,  Even  though  he 
may  be  deficient  in  formrl  education  he  has  a personal  dignity,  pride,  and 
rights  which  should  be  respected. 
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Z.  Tu  hi'lu  fo  L ri’dti’  aii  riiviionnvr.l  an-1  provide  the  assistance  whuh  vuli 
provide  oi  porlijMiU'S  for  ea:  h student  to  doriw  the  maximum  trru-fils 
from  the  time  r- pent  m class. 

i.  To  support  the  student's  confidence  in  his  ability  to  learn  by  commendation 
for  their  efforts,  as  well  as  for  achieve nu'iit. 

4.  To  listen  to  students’  questions  and  answer  them  if  possible.  If  you  can 
not  answer  any  qucrlion,  refer  turn  to  someone  vino  <a  t or  suggest  where 
he  m^y  find  *h-e  information  he  needs.  Remember  that  NO  question  is 
stupid  if  the  asker  thinks  that  he  needs  the  answer. 

5.  To  set  an  example  of  mature  behavior,  honesty,  and  moral  responsibility 

» huh  may  be  a guide  tc  stu-jc  ins  in  development  of  changes  in  their  habits. 
The  T oac he r Role  a nd  R ponsibi  1 it y 

The  teacher  probably  has  thi  most  important  role  of  the  entire  Learn  in  the 
adult  education  program,  including  the  guidance  and  counseling  service.  The 
teacher's  primary  r*'pons ibility  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  classroom  and 
individual  assistance  to  each  student  in  his  1.  ; rning  nativities.  Due  to  his  close 
association,  in  the  classroom,  the  teacher  hes  greater  opportunity  to  become  aware 
of  the  personality  and  need  of  individuals.  Ai.  effective  teacher  can  soon  win  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  students  so  that  they  will  led  free  to  discuss  problems 
with  him.  It  is  the  teacher's  i espons  ibil  ity  to  establish  this  rapport  with  students, 
listen  to  their  problem,  and,  if  the  answer  is  simple  or  the  solution  obvious  to  the 
teacher,  he  should  help  the  studer:,  if  by  doing  so  he  dots  not  disrup*  the  learning 
activities  ol  others  in  the  class.  If  the  answer  or  solution  is  complex,  time  con* 
a immg,  or  beyond  the  counseling  ability  and  training  of  the  teacher,  the  student 
should  be  referred  lo  th»*  counselor,  to  the  supervisor,  or  tr  the  director  for 
assistance. 
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Other  rv»pon>  ibihlu.  s oi  the  K-aihi  r mcluiK- 

1.  Keeping  att;  ndance  retorts;  and  miking  a r.  purt  /or  each  class  period. 

2.  Make  periodic  evaluation*  of  each  student's  progress  and  keep  a record  of 
his  a chic vcmcnl. 

3.  Confer  with  the  supervisor  on  problems  which  may  occur  or  before  making 
changes  in  normal  class  procedures  of  schedules. 

*1.  notification  to  the  supervisor  if  they  must  be  absent  so  that  a substitute 
can  be  obtained. 

The  Supervisor's  Role  and  He spona ibil it i o s 

The  supervisor  is  the  coordinator  of  the  instructional  team  and  at  such  *t  is  his 
primary  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  the  entire  program  functions  smoothly  a.id 
effectively.  His  role  is  supportive  to  all  other  members  of  the  team.  Some  of  h i a 
specific  responsibilities  are. 

I-  To  see  that  the  facilities  are  opened  on  tim'  for  each  class  meeting,  that 
the  c’assr ooms  are  ready,  and  that  material  and  sipplics  are  available. 

2.  To  make  sure  that  each  class  his  a teacher  presort,  calling  a subs ti. ate 
when  necessary  or  by  combining  classes  if  no  substitute  is  available. 

3.  To  keep  records  of  teacher  work  } inn,  student  attendance,  supplies  arid 
materials  ordered,  received,  and  issued,  to  requisition  supplies  when 
needed. 

4.  To  make  such  reporis  concerning  the  prorram  operation  ae  may  be  requir’d 
by  local,  county  t jt  atate  administration. 

*>,  1 n explain  the  progz  ini  to  prospective  studen's,  to  see  that  those  who 

desire  to  enroll  are  placed  in  the  class  best  suited  to  their  needs.  If  such 
class  is  not  available,  the  student’s  narrr  is  placed  on  a prospect. ve  stu* 
dent  list  and  he  is  notified  when  an  opening  i«  ava  lUbtc  in  the  proper  c la » j 
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i < r o I j i l it i s whuh  may  aris<  and  keep  him 
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< . r;,  tonfor  with  ihi  dir*  ciur  on  \ 

informed  <*f  I h«-  op<  rati  n of  the  propfam.  Th'“  supervisor  acts  as  ? ^i>ison 
person  between  the  director  and  other  members  of  the  team,  pasri  .g  on 
bulletins  and  other  information  to  teachers,  studenij,  and  others  concerned. 

7.  To  make  minor  administrative  decisions  necessary  to  routine  operation  and 
in  case  of  tmcrci  ncy  to  take  such  immediate  action  as  he  dorms  necessary 
unti".  the  director  or  higher  administrator  can  be  notified. 

The  Couna elor's  Role  and  Ref  poneibi  hue  s 

The  role  of  the  counselor  is  primarily  Supportive  in  nature,  pr  oviding  a * si  stance 
to  stud  Ms  and  other  team  members  alike  in  their  efforts  to  insure  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness oi  t!ie  adult  education  program.  Through  education  training,  and  expe- 
rience, the  counselor  should  be  prepared  to  help  another  person  to  f'nd  solutions  to 
his  problems.  Since  the  counselor  is  no!  assigned  classroom  or  administrative 
i e f ponsibilitie  s he  has  the  time  to  devote  to  helping  individual  students. 

Some  oC  the  specific  responsibilities  of  the  counselor  are: 

L.  Interview  the  nee'  student  prior  to  enrollment,  administer  placement  test 
when  necessary,  counsel  with  student  concerning  his  educational  needs  and 
recommend  class  placement. 

2.  To  become  acquainted  with  as  many  of  the  students  as  possible.  Developing 
and  expressing  a real  interest  in  each  student  as  an  individui  l will  help 
establish  a rappoit  invaluable  »o  the  counseling  process.  The  counselor 
should,  if  possible,  make  himself  available  before  <!■*»*  and  at  break  time 
when  he  can  become  acquainted  with  students  in  an  informal  setting. 

3.  To  assist  those  student*  with  special  earning  handicaps  in  finding  the 
cause  of  the  d.fficulty  and  in  finding  ways  of  ovi  rcoming  the  problem.  The 
counselor  should  confer  with  the  teacher  concerning  any  revised  instruc- 
tional procedure  before  making  recommendations  to  the  student. 
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lo  entourage-  thuso  stud-nls  »r<  jax  j all1  nd*n<  « or  who  jctm  lik*  ly 

to  drop -out.  If  then  arr  (dusi  s for  poor  attendance,  th<  counselor  should 
try  to  hi  lp  the  studi  nt  arrut  them-  At  othe  r t im<  b , f jn*  nfJly  intr  r c st  by 
th»'  counselor  'z  sufficu-nt  incentive  to  improve  his  attend? nee  and  revive 
his  efforts. 

5.  To  visit  the  home- s of  students  who  haw  droppr  d the  program  or  who  arc 
having  irregular  attendance  to  dote  rrmne  iX  there  id  a correctable  problem. 
By  sul  * firsthand  knowledge  of  the  student’s  environment  the  counselor  is 
better  able  to  understand  motivation  for  his  behavior, 
b.  To  refer  student*  to  another  community  agency  when  the  nature  of  their 
problem  requires  assistance  beyond  the  reiouicei  of  the  counselor  The 
counielor  should  b‘  well  acquainted  with  all  community  services  available 
to  the  student  and  be  able  to  advise  him  of  the  proper  procedure  for  ob- 
taining such  service. 

7,  To  administer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers,  standardized  achieve* 
n.en.  tests,  as  approved  by  the  director,  to  determine  the  achievement 
leve\  of  each  student,  to  no^c  such  tests,  prepare  a profile  or  fwXyf^* 
for  each  atudert,  and  to  interpret  the  results  to  students  nr.d  to  teachers. 

B.  To  plan,  prepare  and  conduit  with  thr  cooperation  of  the  teachers  group 
guidance  activities  of  g<  r.e  ral  i nte  r r st  to  meet  needs  cxprei:  or 

observed.  Financial  planning  and  family  budgeting,  job  applicat ions , sur- 
vey of  community  services,  and  similar  topics  are  examples  of  the  Kind 
appropriate  for  group  guidance  >■  livilies, 

9.  To  prepare  ard  maintain  a guidance  record  and  case  history  for  nach  stu- 
dent counseled,  iiiih  record  ihouM  include  a statement  of  the  oroblem, 
relevant  facts,  counseling  * ion  taken,  student  re  action  and  obs  e rva  blc 
outcor.  . Such  record  shall  be  confidential  except  that  it  shall  be  available 
for  review  by  supervising  counselor, 
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10.  I o keep  the  SU|j«'f'  i s i i p njaiisrl^i  i uti' t Ji  i V d ol  jll  gjuJaHi.  c aitivitlcS,  I'J 
cooler  uithhim  cu;u.erning  major  decisions,  in  tifCi  of  t onl  rove  r sal 
problems  likely  to  have  fa  r - reaching  effects,  and  on  questions  involving, 
school  policies,  or  community  relations. 

The  Dire ct oi  * s Role  and JjU bpon sibilit  y s of  _ dii  l 1 I du*.  alion 

The  Director  of  Adu.t  Education  has  been  des’gnated  by  the  bupenntenamt  as 
the  administrator  charged  with  he  responsibility  for  the  planning,  promoting, 
operating,  and  reporting  on  the  *olal  Adult  Education  Program.  This  is  donethrough 
cooperation  with,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  the  Bexar  County  Schoo1. 
Super  intcndfnt  under  contract  with  the  Texas  Education  Agcrcy. 

Specifically  the  responsibilities  of  »hv  Director  arc; 

1.  To  plan,  with  the  coope  ration  of  teachc  r s supervisors,  counselor,  repre- 
senlilives  of  the  Bexar  County  Superintendent,  f.nd  ol  the  Trxis  Education 
Agency,  the  instructional  program,  the  Guidance  program,  in-f>ervice 
training  for  personnel,  anu  all  oth?r  educational  activities,  in  accordance 
with  the  guidelines,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

Z,  To  arrange  for  »he  use  of  school  faculties. 

3.  To  obtain  adrqualc  material  a(.d  supplies  for  the  operation  of  the  program. 

4.  To  prepare  and  conduce  a promolior  *1  program  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  community  that  su:h  education*!  opportunities  are  available  and  to 
advise  them  how*  to  lake  advantage  of  the  pr  >gram, 

5.  To  locate,  interview,  and  recommend  for  employment  all  teachers  and 
otku . pe rsonncl . 

6.  To  prepare  guidelines  in  accordance  with  local  policy,  county  and  state 
r « qui r c me nts,  to  assure  an  orderly  ?nd  cffeclnc  operation. 
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# . To  ki'^p  id(,h  Jtuir--  in  ! t o n»u  s jv  :i  l i , >kj « t •>.  .'s>  i:  i y i ■ • ‘ 

8.  To  give  over -all  suppu  rlivo  ass  i ft  ante  to  «.  vc  r\  •,  j;icrvisor, 

counselor  or  other  personnel  involved  in  the  adult  . d.j  ’tio  ift-grim, 
making  himself  readily  available  fer  conference  and  consultation  or.  any 
malt  e r . 

*9.  To  cooperate  with  other  community  agencies,  including  other  educational 
institutions,  in  efforts  to  improve  this  program. 

1 *>.  To  make  and  implement  such  a dmim st rat ive  decisions  as  may  be  nec?ss*.  y 
Id  the  operation  of  the  program,  within  the  a jthority  delegated  by  the  super- 
intendent. In  matters  of  major  importance  the  director  will  center  with 
the  Supe r internment  concerning  the  decision. 

11.  To  keep  the  Superintendent  fully  informed  Ihroug*  -,eriodic  and  special 
reports  concerning  the  total  Adult  Education  Program. 

Negative  Re  spoatibil  iti c_s 

J.  Never  interrupt  ♦he  instructional  activities  urncceuctily  no.  without  the 
permission,  of  the  teacher  in  charge  cf  the  classroom. 

2.  Never  use  conde  cens-i  on,  sarcasm,  nor  ridirule  tow  ard  anyone . 

5.  Never  attempt  to  indoctrinate  ary  student  w:th  your  personal  b^li'ls, 
political,  moral,  religious,  or  other.  Use  gui  snee  rot  coercion. 

4.  Never  dictate  the  student's  decisions.  The  decisions  that  he  reaches  rr.ust 
be  hi  j Ov,  n. 

5.  Never  reler  disciplinary  problems  to  the  counselor.  Shovld  cases  of  mis- 
conduct  occur,  the  teacher  shojld  refer  the  student  to  the  supervisor,  who 
may  ask  the  assistance  of  the  counselor  in  dcTermi^r-*  the  cajge  of  the 
behavior,  or  may  ask  the  assistance  of  the  erector  if  administrative  action 
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APPENDIX  VI-S 


TLX  AS 


C0MM1.MS  FROM  MLMbLRS  OF  lilt  TEACHER -TRAINER  TEAltS 
IS  REGARD  70  TlIL  IN-SIRYIC*  TRAINING  SESSIONS 


Virginia  D,  Mannic 

The  weather  was  very  inclimate  today  and  tended  to  affee:  in  some 
degice  the  interest  of  the  grouo.  The  majority  of  the  members  entered 
into  the  discussion.  Several  emiined  on  the  fringe.  The  group  appeared 
to  be  *ware  of  the  common  problems  of  a B.E.  students.  However,  it  was 
apparent  that  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  so-called  hard  core. 

It  was  difficult  to  es'ablish  within  the  group  an  attitude  of  free 
exchange.  The  lea  lers  t nought  the  physical  structure  of  the  croup  might 
account  in  oart  for  this.  F elings  and  altitudes  remained  guarded  through- 
out most  of  the  session.  Reuarks  that  night  generate  adverse  feelings 
or  emotional  involvement  were  careful  1>  avoided, 

There  was  little  depth  of  urders tand in*;  or  empathy  displayed  as 
members  made  contributions.  Cojiments  such  as  there  were  often  heard: 

1.  "People  ought  to  help  themselves," 

2.  "Khcn  I'm  teaching  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  a certain  amount 
of  sufcjtct  matter  is  taught.  ' I ernnot  do  individual i ted 
teaching.  1 haven't  the  time.'* 

3.  *“Ke  spend  entirely  loo  much  time  talking  ‘out  the  past,  he 
should  spend  mare  tii'e  looking  toward  the  future." 

4.  "Those  of  us  here  are  not  responsible  frr  what  our  forefathers 


S.  "There  have  always  been  people  enslaved  oppressed  and  taken 
advantage  cf.  This  is  not  unique  to  America,  kfhy  arc  ve 
always  picked  on." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  cvsral  lumbers  volunteered  t\al  they 
had  gained  insight  ift»o  t>*  behavior  and  attitudes  of  many  r*  the  people 
they  work id  with. 

Willett*  L.  Fowler 

Pleasantly  surprised  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  did  not 
effect  attends  . Twenty-seven  teachers  attmd.d.  Seven  teachers  were 

in  cur  gic,.p--four  from  the  Same  school.  If  - wider  cross  section  cf 


did.' 
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tcjchcrs  had  been  used,  there  would  have  been  a broader  range  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas.  Most  of  the  teachcis  were  from  the  Ldgewood  District. 
Only  ore  Negro  in  attendance,  the  group  leader  wonders  if  only  one  Negro 
teacher  Abt  classes  in  the  district? 

Croup  was  not  enthusiastic  as  a whole.  Seemed  to  regard  the  work- 
shop as  a ’’chore.’1  One  teacher  admitted  that  she  was  only  monetary  value 
involved.  Perhaps  our  set-up  facilitated  the  attitude  of  the  participants: 

1.  building  was  rather  uncomfortable  (cold), 

2.  the  section  to  which  we  were  assigned  was  not  conducive  for 
viewing;  the  slides  were  blurry  and  could  not  be  read. 

KkIN  POINTS  OF  DISCUSS  IQS 

1.  Group  felt  that,  they  were  getting  "cream  of  crop11  students  and 
that  the  characteristics  as  outlined  did  not  describe  the 
average  ABE  student. 

2.  The  importance  of  creating  a climate  which  facilitates 
learning. 

a.  Acceptance  and  recognition 

b.  Informality 

c.  Learner  must  get  involved  in  more  than  viewing  ar.d 
listening. 

5.  Participants  emphasiicd  that  too  much  pressure  is  being  put  on 
teaching  staff  to  just  pass  students. 

4.  what  should  tv  the  point  cf  departure  for  a learning  experience 
for  an  ABE  student?  Arc  teachers  to  be  concerned  with  person 
or  subject  matter? 

a.  Position  A- -begin  with  people  where  they  are  and  move 
them  toward  the  goa I , 

b.  Position  8--there  is  a great  deal  of  knowledge  to  be 
learned,  and  this  knowledge  should  dictate  the  methods  and 
approach,  Seur.ingl)  no  attitudes  were  changed  even  after 

a long  discussion. 

The  group  leader  will  suggest  integration  of  group  - leader  teams. 

Bob  Aaron 

Since  this  was  the  first  session,  it  was  understandable  that  there 
existed  some  lack  of  organiiation  in  the  groujs.  However,  1 felt  that 
a great  deal  of  the  confusion  was  due  to  the  package  itself.  It  is  some- 
what confusing  particularly  in  the  Introductory  lesson. 
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Ke  were  able  to  elicitc  discussion  from  the  group;  however,  it  was 
mainly  on  a superficial  plane  and  not  rcall*  to  the  ..cart  of  the  natter.” 
Ihc  group  seemed  reluctant  to  discuss  their  personal  feelings  about  the 
prejudice  they  have  experienced. 

A few  teachers  complained  about  the  feufty  St.  Mari?  r.ovic  as  being 
"too  harsh"  on  the  American  people  (whites).  I personally  feel  that 
something  liVe  this  movie  is  absolutely  necessary  in  orJci  to  awaken  the 
American  public  into  action.  I do  agree  that  it  perhaps  is  "extreme”  and 
sometime  "one-sided,"  but  as  1 said  before,  the  time  to  pamper  those  who 
do  not  like  to  see  whnt  happened  is  over. 

Since  the  las^c  purpose  of  the  workshop  is  human  awartness,  this 
movie  has  gi,eat.  value  in  bringing  about  our  objective.  I fed  that  it 
can  be  used  effectively  with  a minimum  amount  of  alienation. 

Ke  were  able  to  finish  the  first  half  (six  tapes)  of  the  package, 
with  a good  balance  between  the  tapes  and  discussion. 

Jim  Falbo 

Besides  the  two  counselors,  there  were  five  people  present  for  the 
irsi  session.  Three  of  these  people  had  attended  a workshop  in  San 
Antonio  and  in  Ne«  Mexico  during  the  summer.  These  thi  e people  were 
obviously  burnf-out  cn  these  type  of  workshops.  They  discussed  the 
techniques  for  the  whclc  six  hours.  The  film  "fluffy"  generated  about 
10-minutcs* 1  discussion. 

Killian  Bent  ley 

This  program  was  veil  accepted  by  the  1 roup  with  whom  Or.  f.arn:  and 

1 worked.  All  seemed  interested  and  most  of  the  teachers  took  notes. 

Some  of  thej  participated  very  little  in  the  discussion,  however,  I 
believe  that  this  was  Jue  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  in  the  k*'oup 
who  tended  to  dominate  the  discussion  end  at  times  it  was  difficult  tj 
control  them  tactfully.  As  discussion  leaders,  it  was  often  necessary  to 
introduce  the  points  which  we  wished  to  make.  The  facilities  made  it 
difficult  to  hear  because  of  the  noise  of  other  sessions  being  conducted 
at  the  same  time.  However,  in  Spite  of  th^se  problems  1 consider  this 
session  to  be  * success  and  believe  that  the  Second  meeting  will  be  more 
productive.  All  of  the  participants  seemed  to  like  the  format  of  the 
presentation . 

A.  S.  Sacnt 

The  first  reaction  war  the  usual  one* -for  the  first  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  the  group  (all  sir  of  them)  sere  trying  to  decide  if  wc  really  h-<3 
something  worthwhile  to  present  to  them. 
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After  the  first  thirty  minutes  or  so*  ;i«  he  moved  into  Part  1 of  the 
propr'rri,  ‘’Awareness  of  Human  Seeds,”  the  group  became  very  much  interested 
and  this  enthusiasm  seemed  to  become  progressively  greater  as  time  went 
on , 

Ih  opic  that  the  class  seemed  to  enjoy  the  most,  and  they  cnioycd 
discus'ir.r  it,  was  the  one  dealing  with  the  different  approaches  and 
strategies  used  to  Veep  the  ABE  student  interested  in  his  work;  the  dif- 
ferent methods  now  employed  in  trying  to  help  the  AhL  student  understand 
himself;  also  the  attempts  that  are  being  made  to  help  the  student 
realile  that  he  is  competing  against  himself  rather  than  against  the 
group-  The  group  spent  a good  deal  of  the  discussion  time  exploring  the 
different  methods  employed  by  teachers  to  motivate  the  student.  They 
all  agreed  that  an  effort  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  to  see  if  the 
student  will  express  an  interest  in  learning  because  he  wints  to  learn 
rather  than  because  he  is  being  bribed  to  learn. 

Participation  of  students  in  the  discussion  was  unusually  slow  at 
the  beginning.  Two  of  the  students  seemed  very  anxious  tu  contribute  so 
that  our  job  as  moderators  became  very  important  here  when  we  attempted 
to  get  comments  from  the  other  participants  vithoul  offending  the  two 
that  were  over-part i c i pat ing  particularly  since  the  contributions  of  these 
two  were  50  good.  The  situation  was  much  improved  towards  the  end  and 
except  f r one  member  of  the  group  who  insisted  in  saying  '’very  little. “ 

1 was  impressed  by  the  unusual  enthusiasm  that  was  displayed  towards 
the  md  ■ f the  session,  kher.  we  announced  that  wc  had  ten  minutes  to 
one  student  commented,  "Is  it  really  time  to  gc*?M  To  me  the  nmar*  was 
made  very  sincerely.  This  kind  of  reaction  I do  not  expect  from  a teacher 
on  a Saturday  after  a long  week  in  the  classrcom  day  and  evenings. 

The  presentation  on  the  ’dropouts”  and  the  ’’emotional  needs  «-f 
adults,”  and  the  discussion  of  these  two  phases  of  the  packet  were  taken 
rather  routinely  by  the  clas<-  as  if  they  already  were  aware  r>f  there 
topics . 

The  ”Ruf f y St.  Marie”  file  did  not  seem  loo  important  tv  the  class. 
They  viewed  it  js  something  that  was  true.  That  the  anp’u  had  been  un ► 
fair  with  the  Indians  and  that  it  was  an  unfortunate  pari  of  history. 

Of  course,  other  minority  groups  and  their  places  in  our  social  and 
cultural  development,  an.  ’he  way  tiat  sore  ha-  struggled  were  also 
discussed.  One  member  thought  that  maybe  the  Indians  are  getting  suffi- 
cient compensation  from  the  federal  government. 
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One  very  interest ing  observation  that  was  made  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  group,  I think,  should  be  mentioned  here.  "This  business  of 
counseling  with  the  ABI.  student  is  all  very  good”  he  said,  "hut  I am  not 
sure  that  I am  qualified  to  offer  much  counseling  and  guidance  and  if  1 
did  have  the  training  when  would  I have  the  time  to  help  them  with  their 
problems  and  cover  their  ‘ubjcct  matter  too  when  we  have  them  only  four 
hours  a week?” 

Reynajdo  Rami  ret 

The  fir  it  hab  of  the  awareness  package  was  very  well  received  by 
the  members-  Everybody  contributed  freely  and  this  helped  to  make  the  day 
a short  ore.  "Buffy"  was  Kell  accepted  and  wc  "d< scusscd”  it  for  ov: 
hour  and  'iftcen  minutes.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Indians  as 
Kell  as  other  minority  groups  have  been  overlooked  or  ignored  and  that 
now  we  are  trying  to  make  up  for  these  shortcomings. 

Another  item  of  interest  was  the  section  or  the  "dropout. ” Ihe 
reasons  provided  by  the  packet  were  very  tell  received  and  few  others 
were  introduced. 

Whatever  the  groups'  feelings  were  rrior  to  our  meeting  I feel  that 
they  left  with  a better  understanding  of  the  things  that  the  package  is 
trying  to  make  us  aware  of. 

Because  the  partitioning  of  rooms  and  installation  of  restrooms, 
facilities  had  nnt  been  completed,  the  inconvenience  os  ronsiderable 
and  the  teachers  voiced  this  in  their  evaluations  as  a weakness  of  the 
program.  However,  the  materials  in  t'  e "package"  and  the  prsscntat ions 
by  the  counseling  teams  were  given  favorable  endorsement  by  the  teachers. 
Virginia  D.  Mamie 

This  group  was  the  most  ontributinp  of  the  three.  Several  members 
were  aged  tncheTS  who  had  worked  in  the  literacy  Council  Movement  and 
ABE  for  yt*TS.  These  were,  from  all  indications,  very  committed  workers, 
as  well  as  very  informed  teachers  concerning  the  behavior  attitudes  and 
pracil^ti  of  ABE  students- 

In  part  of  Unit  II  (especially  Involving  ' Buffy”)  it  was  difficult 
to  get  open  and  honest  comments  concerning  what  the  group  ircmbcrs  Teally 
thought  and  felt.  The  members  tended  to  guard  against  the  exposure  of 
true  feelings,  resorting  to  shrugging  shoulders,  smiling,  and  unintel- 
ligible inurmuT?. 

One  member  litke  the  trend  by  making  defensive  comments  such  as, 

"This  film  does  no’,  altogether  poTtray  truth."  ”1  see  no  nerd  for  us  to 
discuss  how  the  White  m an  treated  the  Indivn  <v  any  ether  rinotity  group. " 
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"The  important  point  is  that  now  we  see  the  error  of  our  way  und  have 
turned  from  it.”  The  group  leaders  .it  this  point  attempted  to  clarify 
the  goal . 

7he  discussion  continued  as  more  members  became  involved.  The 
gruuji  ofter.  became  bogged  down  in  teacher  techniques  and  persona]  feel- 
ings. Re-direction  arid  rephrasirg  of  group  goals  was  often  demanded 
01  the  group  leaders. 

Members  were  very  critical  cf  statistics  used  in  the  package.  A 
large  amount  cf  time  was  spent  in  discussing  these. 

A.  M.  Saent 

Ethnic  composition  of  class:  two  Mexicar  Americans- -one  male,  one 

female;  six  Anglo-Amcricans--ti#o  males,  four  females. 

IMPRESSION'S 

Unlike  the  first  group  that  se  had,  this  class  was  quick  in  getting 
involved  in  the  discussions.  Perhaps  this  us  because  the  group  was 
larger;  also  because  three  of  this  group  are  supervisors  and  they  scened 
anxious  to  inquire  and  participate.  The  supervisors  wanted,  or  at  least 
Seemed  very  willing,  to  tell  the  class  about  their  experiences  with  AM; 
students  and  teachers  siiice  they  visit  the  different  classes  in  their 
districts. 

The  class  expressed  great  interest  ever,  at  the  "introduction"  and 
"background"  part  of  the  packt. . The)  became  rather  enthused  at  sta- 
tistics concerning  ABE,  students  in  the  differc.it  r-tates  in  the  regici  . 

Again*  as  did  the  class  before  this  or.c . the  group  scored  to  like 
and  enjoy  mest  of  the  topics  dealing  with  techniques  and  strategies 
employed  in  keeping  the  ABE  students  interested  in  his  work.  In  other 
words,  they  wanted  to  spend  more  time  in  discussing  the  different 
methods  used  in  xccpir.g  the  ABfc  itudents  motivated. 

The  presentation  on  »he  "drop-outs"  seemed  more  significant  to  this 
group  than  it  did  to  the  first  class.  Kayle  this  was  because  this  group 
as  a whole  had  more  teaching  pxperirne*  than  the  first  group  and  they 
seemed  tc*  know  more  about  the  problem?  of  the  ABE  student. 

The  classes  expressed  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
sessions.  Sot  one  of  the  students  seemed  bored.  *c  had  vrry  little 
trouble  bringing  about  participation  because  the)  were  jnxiouS  to  discuss 
the  topics  in  detail  and  at  great  length.  Mary  times  during  the  session 
wc  hid  to  stop  the  discussion  for  the  lack  of  time.  Thr  participation, 
in  -B)  opinion,  was  great.  Except  f?r  one  member,  tl.ry  all  participated 
very  well.  Onr  member,  ! think,  “ow  r -p.a  r t ic  ip  jtrd 
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The  reaction  to  the  film  was  good.  The)-  all  seemed  to  think  that 
the  Indians  are  justified  in  tieir  resentment.  During  the  discussion, 
the  class  was  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  Indians  as  well  as  other 
ethnic  groups  [minority  groups)  have  suffered  as  a result  of  prejudices, 
and  that  a broader  education  of  all  ethnic  groups  will  bring  about  better 
understanding  ar.d  tetter  relationships  among  ail  of  them. 

When  asked  what  they  thought  about  the  session  at  the  end  and  how 
they  thought  it  could  be  improved,  they  all  said  they  had  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  One  member  offered  this  comment,  "I  think  the  session  was  very 
professional  and  it  was  well  planned," 

Three  of  the  members  of  the  class  insisted  on  discussing  some  of 
the  topics  after  the  class  was  dismissed.  They  had  to  be  reminded  that 
the  session  was  over. 

Reynaldo  Ramirez 

Session  went  exceptionally  well.  There  was  good  class  participation. 
The  section  on  the  "drop-out"  took  a great  deal  of  the  time.  I believe 
this  topic  is  by  far  the  one  that  either  the  teachers  know  more  about  or 
they  are  more  concerned  about.  Teachers  seem  to  be  interested  in  the 
awareness  program. 

As  usual,  "Buffy”  was  well  received  and  very  well  discussed  by  the 
group. 

falbo  < Fowler 

Sine  participants.  Grouping  much  better  than  first  workshop.  Some 
of  the  schools  represented  were  Fmerson,  Ella  Austin,  Language  School  at 
Kelly,  and  two  sections  of  ABE  classe.  from  City  Public  Service. 

HA1S  POINTS  OF  DIS:i,c.dlON 

I.  hays  the  ABE  teacher  could  help  student  to  deal  with  those 
initial  anxieties  and  embarrassments  which  he  sometimes  brings 
to  the  learning  situation  (acceptance  of  the  person  and 

inf or*al i ty) . 

?.  The  best  conditions  which  facilitate  adult  learning. 

J.  Need  of  a "true"  awareness  of  the  ABE  teacher.  The  ABE  teacher 
oust  operate  In  a more  complicated  pattern  than  those  who  work 
in  the  traditional  way.  Traditional  meaning  here- -those 
working  in  helping  to  mold  lives  and  the  ABE  teacher  faces 
adults  who  have  already  rra  :hed  maturity  and  have  set  ideas 
about  many  things. 
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4.  \rtjs  that  adult  education  must  be  concerned  with', 

a.  Internal  dynamics  of  individual  - 

b.  Behavior  in  external  solutions- 

c.  If i s ability  to  late  membership  in  hi:i  societal  unit. 
second  Sessi on --James  falbo 

This  session  was  much  better  from  the  first.  Ke  had  ten  people  and 
we  had  a meeting  after  the  Hrst  session  which  helped  a whole  lot. 
Mthough  vc  lost  three  participants  during  the  day,  the  session  vent  very 


This  group  was  conservative  and  a lot  of  then  did  not  take  too  veil 
to  < one  of  the  ideas  Mrs.  Few  If'  and  J presented. 

By  the  time  of  cur  third  session  January  31,  ifv.  Counselor  leans 
had  been  able  to  mate  what  changes  they  felt  necessa.y  in  their  presen- 
tations and  were  very  comfortable  in  their  role.  The  meetings  were  held 
four  different  locations  in  the  city.  Southwestern  sector  at  South 
San  Antonjo  High  School  with  six  teachers  attending;  Southeastern  sector 
3 1 Sa 1 ado  tleocntary  School  with  six  teachers  attending;  Northeast  sector 
at  MucArthvr  High  School  with  six  teachers  attending;  and  downtown  sector 
at  the  Cibbs  Building  with  eight  teachers  attending.  The  teachers  in- 
volved represented  South  San  Antonio,  last  Central.  Northeast,  Northsidc. 
and  Alamo  Heights  School  Districts  and  the  CLT-MDTA-A 3E  Program. 

Comments  of  the  Counselors  regarding  these  sessions  follow; 

Meet ing  J 1 1 - -Vi rgi nj  a D.  Mann ie 

The  group  met  late  but  developed  into  a very  d/mmic  group.  Located 
in  a predominately  rural  locality  gave  these  members  a rather  different 
view  of  the  content  of  the  package.  The  general  concensus  was  that  the 
information  was  not  descriptive  of  the  needs,  behavior,  etc.  of  most  of 
these  students.  They  had  no  hard  core  students  neither  did  they  have 
any  significant  number  of  families  below  the  National  poverty  level. 

There  was  j tremendous  amount  of  exchange  among  members  of  this 
group.  Many  became  quite  emotionally  involved.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  the  majority  felt  the  need  to  resolve  their  emotional  commit- 
ment in  favor  of  inte  I'cctual  commitment. 

Members  w.’re  extremely  concerned  about  the  pre-test  and  spent  double 
the  time  designated  to  complete  it.  .No  amount  of  conmcnt  reemed  to 
assure  them  that  they  were  not  being  rat  d or  stored  in  any  way.  be 
finally  h&d  to  continue,  leaving  the  test  unfinished. 


well. 
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Timing  of  this  meeting  has,  I feel,  to  our  disadvantage,  Members 
li.id  attended  three  other  sessions  Juring  the  week  at  Memorial.  flnglish 
a Second  Language  and  CuKuraJ  Awareness).  Several  members  felt  they 
had  heard  enough  about  the  Me* i can- American  Culture.  In  the  response 
we  simply  asked  members  to  restate  our  goal,  he  spent  a good  deal  of 
time  pulling  together  ideas  in  order  to  develop  relationship. 

Much  discussion  was  centered  round  statistics.  Members  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  many  of  the  figures  referreJ  to  in  Units  I and  II. 

This  was  by  far  the  best  group  vc  have  had.  They  here  most  willing 
to  talk  and  much  was  brought  into  the  open.  The  Buffy  St.  Marie  movie 
worked  quite  we  1*  1 2 3 this  time. 

Also  something  1 did  not  mention  in  the  previous  evaluations,  we 
used  the  overhead  projector  with  this  session.  The  transparencies  are 
much  better  than  the  slides,  Slides  are  difficult  to  see  and  too  dark 
in  some  places  so  that  the  wording  is  completely  unreadable-. 

I totally  enjoyed  thir>  group,  Ke  had  a wide  range  of  feeling  and 
cultures  and  were  able  to  share  these  feelings  in  an  open  manner.  Most 
worthwhi le. 
hi  licit  a l.  Fow  ler 

Ten  teachers  employed  in  school.  Eight  attended  workshop,  fntire 
sixth  floor  is  being  used.  Classrooms  quite  impressive,  h'ork  of  students 
was  exhibited  on  bulletin  boards.  Language  lab  is  presently  being 
instal led. 

The  group  was  well  informed,  rather  dynamic  and  loquacious.  These 
teachers  are  proud  or  cocky  (leader  has  mixed  emotions)  about  the’r 
unique  set-up.  In  that,  they  do  not  have  to  be  concerned  with  many  of 
the  problrms  that  the  "ordinary”  ABE  teachers  are  faced  with: 

1.  Absenteeism- -if  a student  is  absent  three  days,  a tracer  is 
sent  to  the  student's  home.  Only  two  of  the  eight  teachers 
rvake  a direct  personal  appeal  to  stuJent. 

2.  Thirteen  agencies  are  used  as  referrals,  therefore  relieving 
them  of  having  to  help  the  ABE  student  Solve  many  of  his  prob- 
lems. Even  transportation  to  anJ  from  the  agency  is  provided 
for  the  student ■ 

3.  Teachers  have  no  worry  of  delivering  to  an  ’empty”  classroom 
because  the  slip. nd  paid  to  students  serves  as  a coercive 
incentive 
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Students  arc  recruited  by  HI.  I hey  attend  classes  six  hours  a day 
for  eight  weeks.  Most  of  the  students  are  from  "hard  core"  rather  than 
the  "cream  of  the  crop."  Students  sent  by  the  agency  are  paid  a stipcnJ, 
therefore,  the  drop-out  problem  is  practically  eliminated.  Securing  a 
job  seems  to  be  the  main  motivation.  Unlike  national  figures,  there  arc 
more  male  enrollces  than  female. 

Croup  suggested  that  Language  Problems  be*  added  to  list --Areas  of 
Difficulty.  prop  - out  s -- low  percentage,  Ho. .ever,  those  that  d-op  out 
do  so  because  of  financial  proolcms  (the*  stipend  -s  not  enough  to  cover 
a large  family's  expenses). 

Teachers  exceedingly  proud  that  yiV  of  studt*  ts  from  the  advanced 
level  class  pass  the  C.ED. 

I have  to  rate  this  session  as  the  best  of  the  four.  Light  people 
were  present.  At  the  beginning  these  people  were  saying  that  they  had 
"hard  core11  students  in  their  rlass  and  that  they  did  not  have  the  prob- 
lems that  other  ABE  teachers  had.  By  the  end  of  the  session  we  had  them 
saying  they  had  the  cream  of  the  crop  and  that  their  problems  were  just 
as  big  as  other  teachers, 

William  tent  1 ey 

This  workshop  was  held  at  South  San  .Antonio  High  School  with  a group 
of  Abt  teachers  from  this  district.  Ihe  facilities  wire  excellent  and 
contributed  to  a nos;  pleasant  experience.  The  participation  was  excel- 
lent, more  uniform  than  in  previous  sessions.  This  increased  participa- 
tion could  have  been  the  result  of  improved  facilities  with  no  inter- 
ference from  other  groups,  teachers  who  had  more  nearly  the  same  length 
of  experience,  more  effective  presentation  and  direction  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  gained  from  prior  experience  with  the  same  material,  or  from 
a combination  of  the  factors.  I believe  that  this  was  th,.»  vest  effective 
of  the  sessions  to  date. 

EVA  III  AT  ION  OF  ABE  WORKSHOP  TRAINING  SESSION  JANUARY  24,  197V 

This  workshop  was  with  a group  of  teachers  from  th"  San  Antonio 
School  District.  After  some  delay  in  starting,  the  morning  srssicn  wc.it 
very  well.  There  was  much  better  participation  on  the  part  cf  most  all 
of  the  teachers  than  in  the  previous  group.  l>ue  to  the  lengthy  discussions 
at  most  of  the  scheduled  stops,  it  was  difficult  to  Veep  on  th*  time  Schedule 
and  we  laded  about  thirty  minutes  rraching  the  jiint  in  the  program 
wh*rr  we  had  planned  to  be  at  the  close  of  the  session.  However,  1 believe 
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that  each  one  enjoyed  and  profited  from  the  discussion  periods.  Ihe  sane 
noisy  condition  hendereJ  the  preservation  but  this  has  been  corrected  for 
future  meetings.  1 believe  ti(.»i  this  will  greatly  improve  the  quality 
of  the  presentation  and  effectiveness  of  the  study. 

A.  N.  Sicnz 

*.ie  third  class  r.et  on  January  Jl , 19  0,  at  the  South  San  Antonio 
H i gh  School . 

The  ethnic  composition  of  group:  fice  Mcxican-Americjns.-two  rales, 

three  females;  one  Anglo-Amer ican--one  female. 

1 Mr RF  SSI ONS 

The  clss  taVen  as  a whole  has  been  the  youngest  group  we  have 
had- -average  age  about  28.  Also,  the  teaching  experience  in  ABE  has  been 
t>e  least  of  any  group.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  these  reasons  that 
the  group  has  beei  the  most  eager  and  anxious  to  learn  class  wc  have  had 
so  far. 

From  the  very  beginning,  even  at  the  introduction,  the  class  showed 
quite  a good  deal  of  interest  am'  a great  desire  to  learn  and  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  ABE  student. 

The  student  participation  of  the  class  was  excellent,  and  for  the 
first  time,  we  had  a group  where  all  the  members  participated  more  or 
less  equally.  They  all  seemed  anxious  and  very  willing  to  make  some  con- 
tributions to  the  group  although  their  contributions  were  very  good,  this 
class  proved  to  be  the  most  "inqui ring"  of  all  the  classes.  They  had 
their  questions  and  they  wanted  answers. 

The  film  proved  to  be  a great  topic  for  this  group.  They  ran  out  of 
time  discussing  the  plight  of  the  American  Indian  and  the  problems  of 
other  « nority  groups.  Again,  the  students  enjoyed  the  topic  on  tech- 
niques used  in  leeping  the  student  motivated.  The  group  agreed  that 
proper  attitudes  of  the  teachers  and  a good  understanding  of  the  cultural, 
social,  and  educational  problems,  or  background  of  the  ABF  student  is 
import«nt  in  leeping  the  ABE  student  in  school.  The  most  effective 
teacher,  they  thought,  would  be  one  that  would  tale  an  interest  in  the 
student's  problems  a" d would  discuss  the  problems  with  them  as  much  as 
* i me  would  allow, 

f.i  the  end  of  the  session,  the  students  were  aslcd  to  wale  comments 
as  to  how  the  presentation  could  be  improved.  They  thought  the  «ession 
had  been  well  planned. 

Oe  student  rcmarled.  "this  is  the  best  crganlied  Set  cf  materials 
that  I hve  had  the  pleasure  to  witness  in  a lrrg  lime." 
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SAMPLES  OF  EV7LUAT10N  FORMS 
COMPUTED  By  PARTICIPANTS 
OF  THE  BEXAR  COUNTY  IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING  SESSIONS 


EVALUATION 
IN-SERVICE  WORKSHOP 


Pleare  consider  the  activities  and  presentations  of  the  workshop  and  review  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Strengths 

* The  strength  of  ihe  workshop  is  that  it  attempts  to  show  ycu  how  you  can  best 

- help  and  serve  the  ABE  student.  It  tries  to  point  out  How  to  recognise  the  basic 

characteristics  of  the  ABE  student  and  how  we,  as  teachers,  can  best  reach  them. 

I Weaknesse  s 

I think  the  main  weakness  is  that  it  tries  to  present  too  mu'.h  material  *t  the 
same  time.  A nothe  r weaknes  s lathe  facilities  in  wKch  the wo  rkshop  was  hetd-- 
there  were  too  many  distractions. 

What  Recommend ~tions  Do  You  Have  ? 

■ Cut  down  on  the  material  covered;  improve  facilities;  have  the  coordinators 

L 

speak  more  on  materials  covered. 

t Do  You  Honestly  Believe  that  as  a Result  of  this  Workshop  You  Will  Be  a More 

# Effective  Teache  r ? 


Yea.  In  a way  it  maker  ,-ne  realise  the  problems  that  ABE  students  have  when 
they  attempt  to  go  back  to  school,  it  mikes  mt  more  undemanding. 


EVALUATION 


IN-SERVICE  WORKSHOP 

Please  consider  the  activities  and  prest  valions  of  tht  workshop  and  review  the 
strengths  anJ  weaknesses. 

Strengths 

The  meeting  I attended  was  well  planned,  very  effective  and  enlightening  The 
use  of  tildes  for  this  demonstration  maue  «t  very  interesting  and  the  information 
presented  was  cletr  and  informative.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  our  pro- 
blems and  successes  from  which  I believe  everyone  profited. 

WeaVnes  se  » 

As  far  as  the  program  presented  I don’t  believe  it  couid  have  bt  better,  but 
the  plate  of  this  meeting  o;i  this  particular  day  was  most  inadequ*  ■ ery  cold. 
What  Recommendations  Do  Yo'i.Hi  ? 

None. 

Do  You  Honestly  Relieve  'at  as  a Result  of  th.:  Workshop  You  Will  Be  a More 
Effective  Teacher? 

Yes.  Because  I became  aware  of  the  problems  of  the  students  involved  in 
ARE,  here  and  in  other  communities,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  some 
solutions  suggested  which  are  well  worth  trying. 


r vaia:/  tic/: 

IN-SERVICE  WORKSHOP 

please  consider  the  activities  and  pi'  **  nations  of  the  workshop  and  review  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

St  lengths 

We  were  made  lo  real  ire  again  the  -arge  percent  oX  people  in  our  sLate  who  are 
lacking  a decent  education.  It  is  good  to  be  reminded  once  in  a while  that  we  are 
contributing  to  th.  betterment  of  our  community. 

Weaknesse  » 

Too  much  emphasis  on  segregation.  At  timea,  and  1 believe  this  was  one  of  the 
times,  we  make  things  wont  by  talking  sbout  them.  If  the  aim  of  the  workshop  was 
to  make  u*  mor*  efficient  teachers,  I don’t  understand  why  thia  issue  had  to  be  the 
main  topic  of  the  day.  Helping  us  in  making  our  students  better  prepared  would  be 
a more  positive  approach  with  possibly  much  better  results. 

What  Recommendations  Do  You  Have  ? 

If  some  more  constructive  and  practical  hints  could  be  given  as  to  what  are 
more  effective  ways  of  teaching  adults,  maybe  someone  with  experience  In  the 
field  could  give  some  good  tips. 

Do  You  Honestly  Belie  e that  as  a Result  of  this  Workshop  You  Will  Be  a More 
Effective  Teache  r t 

No.  1 am  aware  of  certain  prejudices,  but  pointing  these  oul  to  a group  ol 
teachers,  the  majority  of  whom  belong  to  the  so-called  mine  rity  group,  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  help  in  becoming  * more  effective  teacher. 
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EVALUATION 
JN-litRVICt  vVORKSHOF 

Please  consider  the  activities  and  presentations  of  the  workshop  and  review  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

St  rengths 

The  teachers  holding  the  workshop  were  very  well  educated.  They  were  aware 
of  the  problems  and  were  prepared  to  deal  with  them.  They  were  very  friendly. 
Weaknesses 

The  workshop  never  got  off  the  ground.  It  was  boring  and  did  r.ot  relace  to 
teaching  adults  at  all.  Mo,t  of  the  teacher,  attending  my  group  taught  during  the 
day  and  they  discussed  problems  pertaining  to  \oung  students.  The  rest  of  the  time 
was  spent  discussing  racial  problems.  It  was  a waste  of  time  to  me. 

What  Recommendations  Do  You  Have? 

That  problems  be  discussed  concerning  the  adult  student  and  that  each  teacher 
be  asked  what  she  is  doing  to  alle.iate  the  different  problems.  We  cannot  Eliminate 
them  completely,  but  ideas  should  be  brought  out  to  try  to  solve  part  of  them. 

Do  You  Kone.tlv  Believe  that  a.  » Result  of  this  Workshop  You  Will  Be  a More 
Effective  Teacher? 

No.  I felt  that  we  were  not  getting  to  the  root  of  any  problem  at  the  workshop. 
We  just  skimmed  the  surface.  Maybe  a few  more  meetings  would  help  bring  about 
more  awareness  of  what  is  needed. 
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Section  VI! 
Projection  to  FY  1971 


PROJECTION  TO  FY  1971 


BACKGROUND 

For  the  past  two  years,  The  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin  has  been  operating,  within  the  Office  of  Education 
Region  VI,  an  extensive  guidance  and  counseling  project  in 
Adult  Basic  Education.  Source  of  the  funds  has  been  Section 
309(b)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966.  Personnel  in  the 
five  slates  of  Region  VI— Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New'  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas— have  been  actively  gathering  and 
compiling  information  and  data  for  the  central  p ^ject  staff 
at  The  University  of  Texas. 

The  fh$t  year  of  the  project  devoted  itself  to  three 
primaiy  functions: 

1.  Determining  the  status  of  Adult  Basic  Education 
within  Region  VI,  pinpointing  specific  major 
problems 

2.  Deteimining  each  stale's  optimum  operating  poten* 

.a!  relative  to  guidance  and  counseling  in  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  programs 

3.  Designing  and  producing  a package  of  materials  for 
utilization  by  all  states  in  Region  VI  in  the  training 
of  tca  :hvs  in  Adult  Basic  Education  guidance  and 
counseling 

The  second  funded  year  was  ?n  application  of  the 
findings  of  the  first  year,  in  that  each  state  set  up  two  pilot 
centers  (for  a total  of  10  within  the  region)  to  implement,  oil 
a detailed  basis,  tin*  projection  reports  of  the  first  year.  As  a 
means  of  achieving  maximum  results  in  the  pilot  programs, 
the  states  relied  heavily  on  the  teaching  materials  produced 
from  the  first  year  of  the  project.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
pilot  centers  was  to  determine  the  methods  and  techniques 
most  effective  and  efficient  in  installing  guidance  and 
counseling  in  Adult  Basic  Education  programs. 

Additionally,  during  the  second  year  there  was  a major 
effort  to  "expose"  all  Adult  Basic  Education  teachers  to  the 
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I raining  program  developed  in  the  first  year  of  the  project, 
with  more  than  3,500  teachers  trained  by  the  close  of  the 
project. 

Woven  throughout  the  entire  two  years  of  the  project 
has  been  a specific  effort  on  the  part  of  the  states,  with  the 
assistance  of  The  University  ofl^xas,  to  develop  a systematic 
ard  integrated  plan  for  the  future  of  Adult  Basic  Education, 
focusing  on  a total  effort  in  guidance  and  counseling  as  a 
major  vehicle  for  success.  As  part  of  the  planning  cffoit,  one 
major  university  in  each  sta'.e  has  assigned  a faculty  member 
specifically  to  the  project. 

A total  of  25  persons  have  been  associated  directly  with 
the  project  for  the  past  two  years.  During  that  period  of 
time,  these  persons  specifically  and  other  Adult  Basic 
Education  personnel  generally  have  developed  avast  amount 
of  information  and  expertise. 

PROJECTION 


It  is  this  new  information  and  expertise  with  which  we 
begin  the  third  year  of  the  project.  Statistics,  materials, 
reports,  and  new  knowledge  relative  to  the  overall  Adult 
Basic  Education  program  hare  been  developed  during  the 
past  two  years’  effort. 

During  thi j year,  we  will  continue  the  communication  of 
information,  which  the  project  has  already  generated.  We 
hope  to  continue  progress  in  the  coordination  of  other 
programs  related  to  the  Adult  Basic  Education  type  Oi 
clientele  with  the  guidance  and  counseling  concepts  the 
project  has  developed  to  date.  Concepts  and  techniques 
developed  by  the  project  arc  not  limited  in  their  applicability 
solely  to  guidance  and  counseling  within  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion programs.  Rather,  they  represent  new  knowledge  which 
could  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  any  program  dealing 
with  an  ABE  type  of  clientele.  The  needs  of  illiterate  adults 
in  terms  of  understanding,  guidance,  and  counseling  arc 
unique  and  pressing.^  ..  . 

While  the  past  tWo  years  of  the  project  have  focused 
attention  primarily  on  the  tcachcr-although  not  totally 


ignoring  the  counselor— during  the  third  year  the  program 
will  begin  to  concentrate  on  and  develop  further  the 
counselor  and  counseling  aspects  of  the  program. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  project  has  realized 
significant  achievements  and  has  helped  generate  widespread 
enthusiasm.  ABE  educators  in  the  five  states  agree  that  for 
the  first  time  since  its  inception,  Region  V!  ABE  is  orienting 
itself  rts  a unit  toward  a specific  task.  States  are  now 
coopciuting  and  supporting  each  other  in  a unified  effort  to 
forward  the  cause  of  Adult  Basic  Education.  It  is  the  aim  oi 
the  third  year  of  the  guidance  and  counseling  project  to 
foster  this  united  effort  and  push  it  to  even  higher  goals.  The 
specific  objectives  set  forth  for  FY  1971  arc  noted  below. 


1.  To  develop  a film  (or  series  of  films)  depicting  the  role 
and  function  of  guidance  and  counseling  in  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  program. 

2.  To  refine,  revise,  and  change,  as  indicated  by  two  years 
of  evaluation,  the  teacher-training  program  for  guidance 
and  counseling  awareness. 

3.  To  refine,  revise,  and  change,  as  indicated  by  summer 
training  evaluation,  the  counselor-orientation  training 
package. 

4.  To  develop  a suggested  curriculum  program,  at  the 
university  level,  for  the  preparation  of  counselors  to 
cope  with  illiterate  adult  clients. 

5.  To  develop  a national  system  of  disseminating  all 
information  gathered  during  the  previous  two  years  of 
the  project. 

6.  To  combine  the  individual  teacher  and  counselor  kits 
into  a third  program  which  ceuld  be  utilized  for  training 
sessions  where  teachers  and  counselors  arc  combined  in 
one  group. 

7.  To  continue  the  counselor  framing  program  tn  rr^h  nil 
counselors  in  ABE  Region  VI. 

We  arc  confident  that  these  ( b£UlQ,  CilPfic' 

perhaps  expanded  during  FY  1971. 
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